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LOCKE. 


AFFECTATION. 

ArrrcTATiON  is  not,  I  confess,  an  early  fault  of 
childhood,  or  the  product  of  untaught  nature  :  it  is  of 
that  sort  of  weeds,  wliich  grow  not  in  the  wild  uncul- 
tivated  waste,  but  in  garden-plots,  under  the  negligent 
hand,  or  unskilful  care  of  a  gardener.  Management 
and  instruction,  and  some  sense  of  the  necessity  of 
breeding,  are  requisite  to  make  any  one  capable  of 
affectation,  which  endeavours  to  correct  natural  defects, 
and  has  always  the  laudable  aim  of  pleasing,  though 
it  always  misses  it ;  and  the  more  it  labours  to  put  on 
gracefulness,  the  farther  it  is  from  it.  For  this  reason 
it  is  the  more  carefully  to  be  watched,  because  it  is 
the  proper  fault  of  education ;  a  perverted  education 
indeed,  but  such  as  young  people  often  fall  into,  either 
by  their  own  mistake,  or  the  ill  conduct  of  those  about 
tliem. 

He  that  will  examine  wherein  the  gracefulness  lies, 
whicli  always  pleases,  wiU  find  it  arises  from  that 
natural  coherence,  which  appears  between  the  thing 
lone,  and  such  a  temper  of  mind,  as  cannot  but  be 
approved  of  as  suitable  to  the  occasion.  We  cannot 
5ut  be  pleased  with  a  humane,  friendly,  civil  temper, 
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wherever  we  meet  with  it.  A  mind  free,  manter  ot 
itselF  and  all  its  actions,  not  low  and  narrow,  not 
haughty  and  insolent,  not  blemished  with  any  great 
detect,  is  what  every  one  is  taken  with.  The  actions, 
which  naturally  flow  from  such  a  well-formed  mind, 
please  us  also,  as  the  genuine  niarics  of  it ;  and  being, 
as  it  were,  natural  emanations  from  the  spirit  and 
disposition  within,  cannot  but  be  easy  and  uncon- 
strained. This  seems  to  me  to  be  that  beauty,  which 
shines  through  some  men's  actions,  sets  off  all  that 
they  do,  and  takes  with  all  they  come  near;  when  by 
a  constant  practice  they  have  fashioned  tlitir  carriage, 
and  made  all  those  little  expressions  of  civility  and 
respect,  which  nature  or  custom  has  established  in 
conversation,  so  easy  to  themselves,  as  they  seem  not 
artiticial  or  studied,  but  naturally  to  follow  from  a 
sweetness  of  mind  and  a  well-turned  disposition. 

On  the  other  side,  aftectation  is  an  awkward  and 
forced  imitation  of  what  should  be  genuine  and  easy, 
wanting  the  beauty  that  acconipimies  what  is  natural ; 
bccaus'j  there  is  always  a  disagreement  between  the 
outward  action  and  the  mind  within,  one  of  these  two 
ways :  1.  Either  when  a  man  would  outwardly  put  on 
a  disposition  of  mind,  which  then  he  really  has  not, 
but  endeavours  by  a  forced  ciurriage  to  make  show  of; 
yet  so,  that  the  constraint  he  is  under  discovers  itself; 
and  thus  men  atlect  sometimes  to  appear  sad,  merry, 
or  kind,  when,  in  truth,  they  are  not  so. 

2.  The  other  is,  when  they  do  not  endeavour  to 
make  show  of  dispositions  of  mind  which  they  have 
not,  but  to  express  those  they  have  by  a  carriage  not 
suited  to  them :  and  such  in  conversation  are  tUl  con- 
strained motions,  actions,  words,  or  looks,  which,  though 
designed  to  show  either  their  respect  or  civility  to  the 
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conip.iny,  or  their  satisfaction  and  easiness  in  it,  are 
not  yet  natural  nor  genuine  marks  of  the  one  or  the 
oUicr ;  but  rather  of  some  defect  or  mistake  within. 
Imitation  of  others,  without  discerning  what  is  grace- 
ful in  them,  or  what  is  peculiar  to  their  characters, 
often  makes  a  great  part  of  this.  But  affectation  of  all 
kinds,  whcncesoevcr  it  proceeds,  is  always  offensive : 
because  we  naturally  hate  whatever  is  counterfeit;  and 
condemn  those  who  have  nothing  better  to  recommend 
themselves  by. 

Plain  and  rough  nature,  left  to  itself,  is  much  bet- 
ter than  an  artificial  un gracefulness,  and  such  stud'ed 
ways  of  being  ill-fashioned.  The  want  of  an  accom- 
plishment, or  some  defect  in  our  behaviour,  coming 
short  of  the  utmost  gracefulness,  often  escapes  observa- 
tion and  censure.  But  affectation  in  any  part  of  our 
carriage  is  lighting  up  a  candle  to  our  defects ;  and 
never  fails  to  make  us  be  taken  notice  of,  either  as 
wanting  sense,  or  wanting  sincerity-  This  governors 
ought  the  more  diligently  to  look  after,  because,  as  I 
above  observed,  it  is  an  acquired  ugliness  owing  to 
mistaken  education  ;  few  being  guilty  of  it,  but  those 
who  pretend  to  breeding,  and  would  not  be  thought 
ignorant  of  what  is  fashionable  and  becoming  in  con- 
versation ;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  it  has  often  its  rise 
from  the  lazy  admonitions  of  those  who  give  rules,  and 
propose  examples,  without  joining  practice  with  their 
instructions,  and  make  their  pupils  repeat  the  action 
in  their  sight,  that  they  may  correct  what  is  indecent 
or  constrained  in  it,  till  it  be  perfected  into  an  habitual 
and  becoming  easiness. 

ALLEGIANCE. 

Every  man  being,  as  has  been  showed,  naturally 
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free,  and  nothing  being  able  to  put  him  into  subjection 
to  any  earthly  power,  but  only  his  own  consent ;  it  ii 
to  be  considered,  what  shall  be  understood  to  be  a 
sufticicnt  declaration  ot"  a  man's  consent,  to  make  him 
subject  to  the  laws  of  any  government.  There  is  a 
common  distinction  of  an  express  and  tacit  consent, 
which  will  concern  our  present  case.  Nobody  doubts 
but  an  express  consent,  of  any  man  entering  into  any 
society,  makes  him  a  perfect  member  of  that  society, 
a  subject  of  that  government.  The  difficulty  is,  what 
ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  tacit  consent,  and  how 
far  it  binds,  i.  e,  how  far  any  one  shall  be  looked 
on  to  have  consented,  and  thereby  submitted  to  any 
government,  where  he  has  made  no  expressions  of  it 
at  all.  And  to  this  I  say,  that  every  man,  that  hath 
any  possessions,  or  enjoyment,  of  any  part  of  the 
dominions  of  any  government,  doth  thereby  give  his 
tacit  consent,  and  is  as  far  forth  obliged  to  obedience 
to  the  laws  of  that  government,  during  such  enjoy- 
ment, as  any  one  under  it ;  whether  this  his  possession 
be  of  land,  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  or  a  lodging 
only  for  a  week ;  or  wlitther  it  be  barely  travelling 
freely  on  the  highway;  and  in  effect,  it  reaches  as  far 
as  the  very  being  of  any  one  within  the  territories  of 
that  government. 

To  understand  this  the  better,  it  is  fit  to  consider, 
that  every  man,  when  he  at  first  incorporates  himself 
into  any  commonwealth,  he,  by  his  uniting  himself 
thereunto,  annexes  also,  and  submits  to  the  com- 
munity, those  possessions,  which  he  has,  or  shall 
acquire,  that  do  not  already  belong  to  any  other  go- 
vernment :  for  it  would  be  a  direct  contradiction,  for 
any  one  to  enter  into  society  with  others  for  the  se- 
curing and  regulating  of  property ;  and  yet  to  suppose 
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his  land,  whose  property  is  to  be  regulated  by  the 
laws  of  the  society,  should  be  exempt  from  the  juris- 
diction of  that  government,  to  which  he  himself,  the 
proprietor  of  the  land,  is  a  subject.  13y  the  same  act 
therefore,  whereby  any  one  unites  his  person,  which 
was  before  free,  to  any  commonwealth  ;  by  the  same 
he  unites  his  possessions,  Avhich  were  before  free,  to  it 
also;  and  they  become,  both  of  them,  person  and 
possession,  subject  to  the  government  and  dominion  of 
that  commonwealth,  as  long  as  it  hath  a  being.  Who- 
ever therefore,  from  thenceforth,  by  inheritance,  pur- 
chase, permission,  or  otherways,  enjoys  any  part  of 
the  land,  so  annexed  to,  and  under  the  government  of 
that  commonwealth,  must  take  it  with  the  condition 
it  is  under ;  that  is,  of  submitting  to  the  government 
of  the  commonwealth,  under  whose  jurisdiction  it  is, 
as  far  forth  as  any  subject  of  it. 

But  since  the  goverument  has  a  direct  jurisdiction 
only  over  the  land,  and  reaches  the  possessor  of  it, 
(before  he  has  actually  incorporated  himself  into  the 
society)  only  as  he  dwells  upon,  and  enjoys  that;  the 
obligation  any  one  is  under,  by  virtue  of  such  enjoy- 
ment, to  submit  to  the  government,  begins  and  ends 
with  the  enjoyment ;  so  that  whenever  the  owner,  who 
has  given  nothing  but  such  a  tacit  consent  to  the 
government,  will,  by  donation,  sale,  or  otherwise, 
quit  the  said  possession,  he  i«  at  liberty  to  go  and 
incorporate  himself  into  any  other  commonwealth ;  or 
to  agree  with  others  to  begin  a  new  one,  in  tacuis 
locis^  in  any  part  of  the  world,  they  can  find  free  and 
unpossessed:  whereas,  he  that  has  once,  by  actual 
agreement,  and  any  express  declaration,  given  his 
consent  to  be  of  any  commonwealth,  is  perpetually 
and  indispensably  obliged  to  be,  and  remain  unalter- 
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ably  a  subject  to  it,  and  can  never  be  again  in  the 
liberty  of  the  state  of  nature ;  unless,  by  any  calamity, 
the  government  he  was  under  comes  to  be  dissolved  ; 
or  else  by  some  public  act  cuts  him  ott'  froui  being 
any  longer  a  member  of  it. 

METAPUOttS  IX  ARGUIXG. 

One  thing  more  I  must  remark  to  you,  in  his  lord- 
ship's way  of  expressing  himself  here,  and  that  is,  in 
the  former  parts  of  the  words  last  read,  he  speaks,  as 
he  does  all  along,  of  the  same  common  nature  being 
in  mankind,  or  in  the  several  individuals ;  and  in  the 
latter  part  of  them,  he  speaks  of  several  individuals 
being  in  the  same  common  nature.  I  do  by  no  means 
find  fault  with  such  tigurative  and  common  ways  of 
speaking,  in  popular  and  ordinary  discourses,  where 
inaccurate  thoughts  allow  inaccurate  ways  of  speaking ; 
but  I  think  I  may  say  that  metaphorical  expressions 
(which  seldom  terminate  in  precise  truth)  should  be 
as  much  as  possible  avoided,  when  men  undertake  to 
deliver  clear  and  distinct  apprehensions,  and  exact 
notions  of  things ;  because,  being  taken  strictly  and 
according  to  the  letter  (as  we  find  they  are  apt  to  be), 
they  always  puzzle  and  mislead,  rather  than  enlighten 
and  instruct. 

lUin.E    CHAPTERS  AND   VERSES. 

To  these  we  may  subjoin  two  external  causes,  that 
liave  )iiade  no  small  increase  of  the  native  and  original 
difficulties,  that  keep  us  from  an  easy  and  assured 
discovery  of  St.  Paul's  sense  in  many  parts  of  his 
epistles ;  and  those  are,  first,  the  dividing  of  them  into 
chapters  and  verses,  as  wc  have  done ;  whereby  they 
are  so  chopped  and  minced,  and,  as  they  are  now 
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printed,  sUind  so  broken  and  dividal,  that  not  only  the 
conmion  ])cople  take  the  verses  usually  for  distinct 
aphorisms,  but  even  men  of  more  advanced  know- 
ledge, in  reading  them,  lose  very  much  of  the  strength 
and  force  of  the  colicrence,  and  the  light  that  depends 
on  it.  Our  minds  are  so  weak  and  narrow,  that  they 
have  need  of  all  the  helps  and  assistances  that  can  be 
procured,  to  lay  before  them  undisturbedly  the  thread 
and  coherence  of  any  discourse ;  by  which  alone  they 
arc  truly  improved,  and  led  into  the  genuine  sense  of 
the  author.  When  the  eye  is  constantly  disturbed  in 
loose  sentences,  that  by  their  standing  and  separation 
appear  as  so  many  distinct  fragments,  the  mind  will 
have  much  ado  to  take  in,  and  carry  on  in  its  memory, 
a  uniform  discourse  of  dependent  reasonings;  especi- 
ally having  from  the  cradle  been  used  to  wrong  im- 
pressions concerning  them,  and  constantly  accustomed 
to  hear  them  quoted  as  distinct  sentences,  v/ithoutany 
limitation  or  explication  of  their  precise  meaning,  from 
tlie  place  they  stand  in,  and  the  relation  they  bear  to 
what  goes  before  or  follows.  These  divisions  also 
have  given  occasion  to  the  reading  these  epistles  by 
parcels,  and  in  scraps,  which  has  farther  confirmed  the 
evil  arising  from  such  partitions.  And  I  doubt  not 
but  every  one  will  confess  it  to  be  a  very  unlikely  way 
to  come  to  the  understanding  of  any  other  letters,  to 
read  them  piece-meal,  a  bit  to-day,  and  another  scrap 
to-morrow,  and  so  on  by  broken  intervals ;  especially 
if  the  pause  and  cessation  should  be  made,  as  the 
chapters  tlie  apostle's  epistles  are  divided  into,  to 
end  sometimes  in  the  middle  of  a  discourse,  and  some- 
times in  the  middle  of  a  sentence.  It  cannot  there- 
fore but  be  wondered  that  that  should  be  permitted  to 
be  done  to  holy  writ,  which  would  visibly  disturb  the 
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sense,  and  hinder  the  understanding,  of  any  oiher  book 
whatsoever.  If  Tully's  epistles  were  so  printed,  and 
^o  used,  I  ask.  whether  they  would  not  be  much 
harder  to  be  understood,  less  easy,  and  less  pleasant 
to  be  read,  by  much,  than  now  they  are  ? 

How  plain  soever  this  abuse  is,  and  what  prejudice 
soever  it  docs  to  the  understanding  of  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures, yet  if  a  Bible  was  printed  as  it  should  be,  and 
as  the  several  parts  of  it  were  writ,  in  continued  dis- 
courses, where  the  argument  is  continued,  I  doubt  not 
but  the  several  parties  would  complain  of  it,  as  an 
innovation,  and  a  dangerous  change  in  the  publishing 
those  holy  books.  And,  indeed,  those  who  are  for 
maintaining  their  opinions,  and  the  systems  of  parties, 
by  sound  of  words,  with  a  neglect  of  the  true  sense 
of  Scripture,  would  have  reason  to  make  and  foment 
the  outcry.  They  would  most  of  theiii  be  immediately 
disarmed  of  their  great  magazine  of  artillery,  where- 
with they  defend  themselves  and  ttill  upon  others.  If 
the  holy  Scriptures  were  but  laid  before  the  eyes  of 
Christians,  in  its  connection  and  consistency,  it  would 
not  then  be  so  easy  to  snatch  out  a  few  words,  as  if 
they  were  separate  from  the  rest,  to  serve  a  purpose, 
to  which  they  do  not  at  all  belong,  and  with  which 
they  have  nothing  to  do ;  but  as  the  matter  now  stands, 
he  that  has  a  mind  to  it  may  at  a  cheap  rate  be  a 
notable  champion  for  the  truth,  that  is,  for  the  doc- 
trines of  the  sect  that  chance  or  interest  has  cast  him 
into.  He  need  but  be  furnished  with  verses  of  sacred 
Scripture,  containing  words  and  expressions  that  are 
but  flexible  (iis  all  general  obscure  and  doubtful  ones 
vare),  and  his  system,  that  has  appropriated  them  to 
the  orthodoxy  of  his  church,  makes  them  immediately 
strong  and  irrefragable  arguments  for  his  opinion. 
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This  is  the  benefit  of  loose  sentences,  and  Scripture 
crumbled  into  verses,  which  quickly  turn  into  inde- 
pendent aphorisms.  But  if  the  quotation  in  the  verse 
produced  were  considered  .is  a  part  of  a  continued 
coherent  discourse,  and  so  its  sense  were  limited  by 
the  tenour  of  the  context,  most  of  these  forward  and 
warm  disputants  would  be  quite  stripped  of  those, 
which  they  doubt  not  now  to  call  spiritual  weapons ; 
and  tliey  would  often  have  nothing  to  say,  that  would 
not  show  their  weakness,  and  manifestly  fly  in  their 
faces.  I  crave  leave  to  set  down  a  saying  of  the 
learned  and  judicious  Mr.  Selden  :  "  In  interpreting 
the  Scripture,"  says  he,  "  many  do  as  if  a  man  should, 
see  one  have  ten  pounds,  which  he  reckoned  by  1,  2,  3, 
4,  5,  6,  7>  8?  9»  10,  meaning  four  was  but  four  units, 
and  five  five  units,  &c.,  and  that  he  had  in  all  but 
ten  pounds :  the  other  that  sees  him,  takes  not  the 
figures  together  as  he  doth,  but  picks  here  and  there ; 
and  thereupon  reports  that  he  hath  five  pounds  in  one 
bag,  and  six  pounds  in  another  bag,  and  nine  pounds 
in  another  bag,  &c.,  when  as  in  truth  he  has  but  ten 
pounds  in  all.  So  we  pick  out  a  text  here  and  there, 
to  make  it  serve  our  turn  ;  whereas  if  we  take  it  alto- 
gether, and  consider  what  went  before,  and  what  fol- 
lowed after,  we  should  find  it  meant  no  such  thing." 

BOOKS. 

Books  seem  to  me  to  be  pestilent  things,  and  infect 
all  that  trade  in  them ;  that  is,  all  but  one  sort 
of  men,  with  something  very  perverse  and  brutal. 
Printers,  binders,  sellers,  and  others  that  make  a  trade, 
and  gain  out  of  them,  have  universally  so  odd  a  turn 
and  corruption  of  mind,  that  they  have  a  way  of  deal- 
ing peculiar  to  themselves,  and  not  conformed  to  the 
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good  of  society,  and  that  general  fairness  that  cements 
mankind.  Whether  it  be,  that  these  instruments  of 
truth  and  knowledge  will  not  bear  being  subjected  to 
any  thing  but  those  noble  ends,  without  revenging 
themselves  on  those  who  meddle  with  them  to  any 
other  pur])ose,  and  prostitute  them  to  mean  and  mis- 
becoming designs,  I  will  not  inquire.  The  matter  of 
fact,  I  think,  you  will  tind  true;  and  there  we  will 
leave  it  to  those  who  sully  themselves  with  printers' 
ink,  till  they  wholly  expunge  all  the  candour  that  na- 
ture gives,  and  become  the  worst  sort  of  black  cattle. 

UNA>fSWEUABLE   HOOKS. 

There  are  two  ways  of  making  a  book  unansv/erable. 
Tl'.L-  one  is  by  the  clearness,  strength,  and  fairness  of 
the  argumentation.  3Ien  who  know  how  to  write  thus 
are  above  bragging  what  they  have  done,  or  boasting 
to  the  world  that  their  adversaries  are  baffled.  Another 
way  to  make  a  book  unanswerable  is  to  lay  a  stress  on 
matters  of  fact  foreign  to  the  question  as  well  as  ti> 
truth,  and  to  stuff' it  with  scurrility  and  fiction.  Thi>, 
hath  been  always  so  evident  to  common  sense,  that  no 
man,  who  had  any  regard  to  truth  or  ingenuity,  ever 
thought  matters  of  fact  beside  the  argument,  and 
stories  made  at  pleasure,  the  way  of  managing  con- 
troversies ;  which,  showing  only  the  want  of  sense 
and  argument,  could,  if  used  on  buth  sides,  end  in 
nothing  but  downright  railing ;  and  he  must  always 
have  the  better  of  the  cause  who  has  lying  and  impu- 
dence  on  his  side. 

CIIRISTIAXITY  AND  PAGAXISM  COMPARED. 

Next  to  the  knowledge  of  one  God,  maker  of  all 
thuigs,  *•'  a  clear  kno'-^ledge  of  their  duty  was  wanting 
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to  mankind."  This  part  of  knowledge,  though  culti- 
vated with  some  care  by  some  of  the  heathen  philo- 
sopluTs.  yet  got  little  footing  among  the  people.  All 
men,  indeed,  under  pain  of  displeasing  the  gods,  were 
to  frequent  the  temples ;  every  one  went  to  their  sa- 
crifices :  but  the  priests  made  it  not  their  business  to 
teach  them  virtue.  If  they  were  diligent  in  their  ob- 
servations and  ceremonies ;  punctual  in  their  feasts  and 
solemnities,  and  the  tricks  of  religion  ;  the  holy  tribe 
assured  them  the  gods  were  pleased,  and  they  looked 
no  farther.  Few  went  to  the  schools  of  the  philo- 
sophers to  be  instructed  in  their  duties,  and  to  know 
what  was  good  and  evil  in  their  actions.  The  priests 
sold  the  better  pennyworths,  and  therefore  had  all  the 
custom.  Lustrations  and  processions  were  much  easier 
than  a  clean  conscience,  and  a  steady  course  of  virtue; 
and  an  expiatory  sacrifice,  that  atoned  for  the  want  of 
it,  was  much  more  convenient  than  a  strict  and  holy 
life.  No  wonder  then,  that  religion  was  every  where 
distinguished  from,  and  preferred  to  virtue,  and  that 
it  was  dangerous  heresy  and  profaneness  to  think  the 
contrary.  So  much  virtue  as  was  necessary  to  hold 
societies  together,  and  to  contribute  to  the  quiet  of 
governments,  the  civil  laws  of  commonwealths  taught, 
and  forced  upon  men  that  lived  under  magistrates. 
But  these  laws  being  for  the  most  part  made  by  such, 
who  had  no  other  aims  but  their  own  power,  reached 
no  farther  than  those  things  that  would  serve  to  tie 
men  together  in  subjection ;  or  at  most  were  directly 
to  conduce  to  the  prosperity  and  temporal  happiness 
of  any  people.  But  natural  religion,  in  its  full  extent, 
was  nowhere,  that  I  know,  taken  care  of,  by  the  force 
of  natural  reason.  It  should  seem,  by  the  little  that 
has  hitherto  been  done  in  it,  that  it  is  too  hard  a  task 
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for  unassisted  reason  to  establish  morality  in  all  its 
p.irts,  upon  its  true  foundation,  with  a  clear  and  con- 
vincing light.  And  it  is  ac  lea.st  a  surer  and  shorter 
v.ay  to  the  apprehensions  of  the  vulgar,  and  mass  of 
mankind,  that  one  manifestly  sent  from  (iod,  and 
coming  with  visible  authority  from  him,  should,  as  a 
king  and  law-maktr,  tell  them  their  duties,  and  re- 
quire their  obedience,  than  leave  it  to  the  long  and 
.sometimes  intricate  deductions  of  reason,  to  be  made 
out  to  them.  Such  trains  of  reasonmg  the  greatest 
])art  of  mankind  have  neither  leisure  to  weigh,  nor,  for 
want  of  education  and  use,  skill  to  judge  of.  W'e  see 
hov,  unsuccessful  in  this  the  attempts  of  philosophers 
were  before  our  Saviour's  time.  How  short  their  se- 
veral systems  came  of  the  perfection  of  a  true  and 
complete  morality  is  very  visible.  And  if,  since  that, 
the  Christian  philosophers  have  much  outdone  them, 
yet  we  may  observe,  that  the  first  knowledge  of  the 
truths  they  have  added  is  owing  to  revelation  :  though 
as  soon  as  they  are  heard  and  considered,  they  are 
found  to  be  agreeable  to  reason,  and  such  as  can  by 
no  means  be  contradicted.  Every  one  may  observe  a 
great  many  truths  which  he  receives  at  tirst  from 
other>,  and  readily  assents  to,  as  consonant  to  reason, 
which  he  would  have  found  it  hard,  and  perhaps  be- 
yond his  strength,  to  have  discovered  himself.  Native 
and  original  truth  is  not  so  easily  wrought  out  of  the 
mine  as  we,  who  have  it  delivered  and  already  dug 
and  fashioned  into  our  hands,  are  apt  to  imagine- 
And  how  often  at  fifty  or  threescore  years  old  are 
thinking  men  told  what  they  wonder  how  they  could 
miss  thinking  of?  which  yet  their  own  contemplations 
did  not,  and  possibly  never  would  have  helped  them 
to.  Experience  shows  that  the  knowledge  of  morality. 
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by  mere  natural  lijilit  (how  agreeable  soever  it  be  to 
it),  makes  but  a  slow  progress  and  little  advance  in  the 
world.  And  the  reason  of  it  is  not  hard  to  be  found 
in  men's  necessities,  passions,  vices,  and  mistaken  in- 
terests ;  which  turn  their  thoughts  another  way :  and 
the  designing  leaders,  as  well  as  following  herd,  find 
it  not  to  their  purpose  to  employ  much  of  their  me- 
ditations tliis  way.  Or  whatever  else  wa§  the  cause, 
it  is  plain,  in  fact,  that  human  reason  unassisted  failed 
men  in  its  great  and  proper  business  of  morality.  It 
never  from  unquestionable  principles,  by  clear  deduc- 
tions, made  out  an  entire  body  of  the  "  law  of  nature." 
And  lie  tliat  shall  collect  all  the  moral  rules  of  the 
philosophers,  and  compare  them  with  those  contained 
in  the  New  Testament,  will  find  them  to  come  short  of 
the  morality  delivered  by  our  Saviour,  and  taught  by 
his  apostles ;  a  college  made  up,  for  the  most  part,  of 
ignorant,  but  inspired  fishermen. 

Though  yet,  if  any  one  should  think  that  out  of  the 
sayings  of  the  wise  heathens  before  our  Saviour's  time, 
there  might  be  a  collection  made  of  all  those  rules  of 
morality  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Christian  re- 
ligion ;  yet  this  would  not  at  all  hinder  but  that 
the  world,  nevertheless,  stood  as  much  in  need  of 
our  Saviour,  and  the  morality  delivered  by  him.  Let 
it  be  granted  (though  not  true)  that  all  the  moral 
precepts  of  the  gospel  were  known  by  somebody  or 
other  amongst  mankind  before ;  but  where,  or  how, 
or  of  what  use,  is  not  considered.  Suppose  they  may 
be  picked  up  here  and  there ;  some  from  Solon  and 
Bias  in  Greece,  others  from  TuUy  in  Italy ;  and,  to 
complete  the  work,  let  Confucius,  as  far  as  China,  be 
consulted;  and  Anacharsis,  the  Scythian,  contribute 
his  share.     What  will  all  this  do  to  give  the  world  a 
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complete  morality,  that  may  be  to  mankind  the  un- 
4uestionable  rule  of  lite  and  manners  ?  I  will  not 
here  urge  the  impossibility  of  collecting  from  men  so 
far  distant  from  one  another  in  time  and  place,  and 
languages.  I  will  suppose  there  was  a  Stobeus  in 
those  times,  who  had  gathered  the  moral  sayings  from 
all  the  sages  of  the  world.  What  would  this  amount 
to  towards  being  a  steady  rule,  a  certain  transcript  of  a 
law  that  we  are  under  ?  Did  the  saying  of  Aristippus, 
or  Confucius,  give  it  an  authority  ?  ^\'as  Zeno  a  law- 
giver  to  mankind  ?  If  not,  what  he  or  any  other  philo- 
sopher delivered  was  but  a  saying  of  his.  Mankind 
might  hearken  to  it,  or  reject  it,  as  they  pleased,  or  as 
it  suited  their  interest,  passions,  principles,  or  humours. 
They  were  under  no  obligation  ;  the  opinion  of  this  or 
that  philosopher  was  of  no  authority.  And  if  it  were, 
you  must  take  all  he  said  under  the  same  character. 
All  his  dictates  must  go  for  law,  certain  and  true,  or 
none  of  tliem.  And  then,  if  you  will  take  any  of  the 
moral  sayings  of  Epicurus  (many  whereof  Seneca 
quotes  with  esteem  and  approbation)  for  precepts  of 
the  law  of  nature,  you  must  take  all  the  rest  of  his 
doctrines  for  such  too,  or  else  his  authority  ceases ; 
and  so  no  more  is  to  bj  received  from  him,  or  any  of 
the  sages  of  old,  for  parts  of  the  law  of  nature,  as  car- 
rying with  it  an  obligation  to  be  obeyed,  but  what  they 
prove  to  be  so.  But  such  a  body  of  ethics,  proved  to 
be  the  law  of  nature,  from  principles  of  reason,  and 
teaching  all  the  duties  of  life,  I  think  nobody  will  say 
the  world  had  before  our  Saviour's  time.  It  is  not 
enough,  that  there  were  up  and  down  scattered  sayings 
of  wise  men  conformable  to  right  reason.  The  law  of 
nature  is  the  law  of  convenience  too ;  and  it  is  no 
wonder,  that  those  men  of  parts,  and  studious  of  virtue 
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(wlio  hail  occasion  to  think  on  any  particular  part  of 
it),  should,  by  meditation,  light  on  the  right,  even 
from  the  observable  convenience  and  beauty  of  it, 
without  making  out  its  obligation  from  the  true  prin- 
ciplcs  of  the  law  of  nature  and  foundations  of  mo- 
rality. But  these  incoherent  apophthegms  of  philo- 
sophers and  vvise  men,  however  excellent  in  themselves, 
and  well  intended  by  them,  could  never  make  a  mo- 
rality whereof  the  world  could  be  convinced ;  could 
never  rise  to  the  force  of  a  law  that  mankind  could 
with  certainty  depend  on.  "Whatsoever  shottld  thus 
be  universally  useful,  as  a  standard  to  which  men 
should  conform  their  manners,  must  have  its  authority 
either  from  reason  or  revelation.  It  is  not  every  writer 
of  morality,  or  compiler  of  it  from  others,  that  can 
thereby  be  created  into  a  lawgiver  to  mankind,  and  a 
dictator  of  rules,  which  are  therefore  valid  because  they 
are  to  be  found  in  his  books,  under  the  authority  of 
tliis  or  that  philosopher.  He  that  any  one  will  pre- 
tend to  set  up  in  this  kind,  and  have  his  rules  pass  for 
authentic  directions,  must  show,  that  either  he  builds 
his  doctrines  upon  principles  of  reason,  self-evident  in 
themselves,  and  that  he  deduces  all  the  parts  of  it  from 
thence  by  clear  and  evident  demonstration,  or  must 
show  his  commission  from  heaven,  that  he  comes  with 
authority  from  God  to  deliver  his  will  and  command 
to  the  world.  In  the  former  way,  nobody  that  I  know, 
before  our  Saviour's  time,  ever  did,  or  went  about  to 
give  us  a  morality.  It  is  true  there  is  a  law  of  nature, 
but  who  is  there  that  ever  did,  or  undertook  to  give  it 
us  all  entire  as  a  law ;  no  more  nor  no  less  than  what 
was  contained  in,  and  had  the  obligation  of  that  law? 
I  Who  ever  made  out  all  the  parts  of  it,  put  them  to- 
!  gether-  and  showed  the  world  their  obligation  ?  Where 
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was  there  any  such  cotle  that  niankind  might  have  re- 
course to,  as  their  unerring  rule,  before  our  Saviour'a 
time  ?  If  there  was  not,  it  is  plain  there  was  need  of 
one  to  give  us  such  a  morality,  such  a  law,  which 
might  be  the  sure  guide  of  those  who  had  a  desire  to 
do  right ;  and,  if  they  had  a  mind,  need  not  mistake 
their  duly,  but  might  be  certain  when  tht-y  had  per- 
formed, when  failed  in  it.  Such  a  law  of  morality 
Jesus  Clhrist  hath  given  us  in  the  New  Testament,  but 
by  the  latter  of  those  ways,  by  revelation.  "We  have 
from  him  a  full  and  sufficient  rule  for  our  direction, 
and  conformable  to  that  of  reason.  But  the  truth  and 
obligation  of  its  precepts  have  their  force,  and  arc  put 
past  doubt  to  us,  by  the  evidence  of  his  mission.  He 
was  sent  by  God :  his  miracles  show  it ;  and  the  au- 
thority of  God  in  his  precepts  cannot  be  questioned. 
Here  morality  has  a  sure  standard,  that  revelation 
vouches,  and  reason  cannot  gainsay  nor  question;  but 
both  together  witness  to  come  from  Gotl,  the  great  law- 
maker. And  such  a  one  as  this,  out  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, I  think  the  world  never  had,  nor  can  any  one 
say  is  any  where  else  to  be  found.  Let  me  ask  any 
one  who  is  forward  to  think  that  the  doctrine  of  mo- 
rality was  full  and  clear  in  the  world  at  our  Saviour's 
birth,  whither  would  he  liave  directed  Brutus  and 
Cassius  (both  men  of  parts  and  virtue,  the  one  whereof 
believed,  and  the  other  disbelieved,  a  future  being),  to 
be  satisfied  in  the  rules  and  obligations  of  all  the  parts 
of  their  duties,  if  they  should  have  asked  him  where 
they  might  find  the  law  they  were  to  live  by,  and  by 
wliicli  they  should  be  charged  or  acquitted,  as  guilty 
or  innocent  ?  If  to  the  sayings  of  the  wise,  and  the 
declarations  of  philosophers,  he  sends  them  into  a  wild 
wood  of  uncertainty,  and  to  an  endless  maze,  from 
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which  they  should  never  get  out:  if  to  the  religions  of 
the  world,  yet  worse :  and  if  to  their  own  reason,  he 
refers  tlieni  to  that  whicli  had  some  light  and  certainty, 
hut  yet  had  hitherto  failed  all  mankind  in  a  perfect 
rule,  and,  we  see,  resolved  not  the  doubts  that  had 
risen  amongst  the  studious  and  thinking  philosophers ; 
nor  had  yet  been  able  to  convince  the  civilized  parts  of 
the  world,  that  they  had  not  given,  nor  could,  without 
a  crime,  take  away  the  Uves  of  their  children,  by  ex- 
posing them. 

If  any  one  shall  think  to  excuse  human  nature,  by 
laying  blame  on  men's  negligence  that  they  did  not 
carry  morality  to  a  higher  pitch,  and  make  it  out  en- 
tire in  every  part  with  that  clearness  of  demonstration 
which  some  think  it  capable  of,  he  helps  not  the 
matter.  Be  the  cause  what  it  will,  our  Saviour  found 
mankind  under  a  corruption  of  manners  and  prin- 
ciples, which  ages  after  ages  had  prevailed,  and  must 
be  confessed  was  not  in  a  way  or  tendency  to  be 
mended.  The  rules  of  morality  were  in  different 
countries  and  sects  different ;  and  natural  reason  no 
where  had  cured,  nor  was  like  to  cure,  the  defects  and 
errors  of  them.  Those  just  measures  of  right  and 
wrong  which  necessity  had  any  where  introduced,  the 
civil  laws  prescribed,  or  philosophy  recommended, 
stood  on  their  true  foundations.  They  were  looked  on 
as  bonds  of  society,  and  conveniences  of  common  life, 
and  laudable  practices.  But  where  was  it  that  their 
obligation  was  thoroughly  known  and  allowed,  and 
they  received  as  precepts  of  a  law  ;  of  the  highest  law, 
the  law  of  nature  ?  That  could  not  be,  without  a 
clear  knowledge,  and  acknowledgment  of  the  law- 
maker, and  the  great  rewards  and  punishments  for 
those  that  would  or  would  not  obey  him.     But  the 
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religion  of  the  heathens,  as  waj*  before  observed,  little 
concerned  itself  in  their  morals.  The  priests,  that  de- 
livered the  oracles  of  heaven,  and  pretended  to  speak 
from  the  gotls,  spoke  little  of  virtue  and  a  g«)od  life. 
And,  on  the  other  side,  the  philosophers,  who  spoke 
from  reason,  made  not  much  mention  of  the  Deity  hi 
their  ethics.  They  d;jpendtd  on  reason  and  her  oracles, 
which  contain  nothing  but  truth :  but  yet  some  parts 
of  that  truth  lie  too  deep  for  our  natural  powers  easily 
tQ  reach,  and  make  plain  and  visible  to  mankind, 
without  some  light  from  above  to  direct  them. 

NATIONAL  CHURCHES. 

They  who  talk  so  much  of  sects  and  divisions 
would  do  well  to  consider  whether  those  are  not  most 
authors  and  promoters  of  sects  and  divisions,  who  im- 
pose creeds,  and  ceremonies,  and  articles  of  men's 
making ;  and  make  things  not  necessary  to  salvation 
the  nt-'cessary  terms  of  conmi union,  excluding  and 
driving  from  them  such  as  out  of  conscience  and  per- 
suasion cannot  assent  and  submit  to  them  ;  and  treat, 
ing  them  as  if  they  were  utter  aliens  from  the  church 
of  God,  and  such  as  were  deservedly  shut  out  as  unfit 
to  be  members  of  it :  who  narrow  (yhristianity  within 
bounds  of  their  own  making,  which  the  gospel  knows 
nothing  ot ;  and  often,  for  things  by  themselves  con- 
fessed indifterent,  thrust  men  out  of  their  communion, 
and  then  punish  them  for  not  being  of  it. 

Who  sees  not,  but  the  bond  of  unity  might  be  pre- 
served, in  the  dirtcient  persuasions  of  men,  concerning 
things  not  necessary  to  salvation,  if  they  were  not  made  i 
necest-ary  to  church  couniiunion  ?  What  two  think- 
ing men  ot  the  church  of  England  are  there,  who  differ 
not  one  from  the  other  in  several  material  points  of 
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rcliijion,  who  ncvcrtliclcss  arc  members  of  the  same 
church,  and  in  unity  one  with  another?  Make  but 
one  of  tliose  points  the  sliibbolclh  of  a  party,  and 
erect  it  into  an  article  of  the  national  church,  and  they 
are  presently  divided ;  and  he  of  the  tv/o,  whose  judg- 
ment happens  not  to  agree  with  national  orthodoxy, 
is  immcdicitely  cut  off  from  communion.  M'ho,  I  be- 
seech you,  is  it  in  this  case  tliat  makes  the  sect  ?  Is 
it  not  those  Avho  contract  the  church  of  Christ  within 
limits  of  their  own  contrivance  ?  who,  by  articles  and 
ceremonies  of  their  own  forming,  separate  from  their 
communion  all  that  have  not  persuasions  which  just 
jump  with  their  n^odel? 

It  is  frivolous  here  to  pretend  authority.  No  man 
has  or  can  have  authority  to  shut  any  one  out  of  the 
church  of  Christ,  for  that  for  which  Christ  himself 
will  not  shut  him  out  of  heaven.  AVhosoever  does  so 
is  truly  the  author  and  promoter  of  schism  and  division, 
sets  up  a  sect,  and  tears  in  pieces  the  church  of  Christ, 
of  which  every  one  who  believes,  and  practises  what  is 
necessary  to  salvation,  is  a  part  and  member;  and 
cannot,  without  the  guilt  of  schism,  be  separated  from, 
or  kept  out  of,  its  external  communion.  In  this 
"lording  it  over  the  heritage  of  God,"  1  Pet.  v.  2,  3, 
and  thus  overseeing  by  imposition  on  the  unwilling, 
and  not  consenting  (which  seems  to  be  the  meaning 
3f  St.  Peter),  most  of  the  lasting  sects  which  so  mangle 
Christianity  had  their  original,  and  continue  to  have 
their  support :  and  were  it  not  for  these  established 
sects  under  the  specious  names  of  national  churches, 
which,  by  their  contracted  and  arbitrary  limits  of 
communion,  justify  against  themselves  the  separa- 
tion and  like  narrowness  of  others,  the  difference  of 
opinions  which  do  not  so  much  begin  to  be,  as  to 
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appear  and  be  owned  under  toleration,  would  either 
make  no  sect  nor  division,  or  else,  if  they  were  so 
extravagant  as  to  be  opposite  to  what  is  necessary  to 
salvation,  and  so  necessitate  a  separation,  the  clear 
light  of  the  gospel,  joined  with  a  strict  discipline  of 
manners,  would  quickly  chase  them  out  of  the  world. 
But  whilst  needless  impositions  and  most  points  in 
divinity  are  established  by  the  penal  laws  of  kingdoms, 
and  the  specious  pretences  of  authority,  wliat  hope  is 
there  that  there  should  be  such  a  union  amongst 
Christians  any  where  as  might  invite  a  rational  Turk 
or  inridel  to  embrace  a  religion,  whereof  he  is  told  they 
have  a  revelation  from  God,  which  yet  in  some  places 
he  is  not  suffered  to  read,  and  in  no  place  shall  he  be 
permitted  to  understand  for  himself,  or  to  foUow  ac- 
cording to  the  best  of  his  understanding,  when  it  shall 
at  all  til  wart  (though  in  things  confessed  not  necessary 
to  salvation)  any  of  those  select  points  of  doctrine, 
discipline,  or  outward  worsliip,  whereof  the  national 
churcli  has  been  pleased  to  make  up  its  articles,  polity, 
and  ceremonies  ?  And  I  ask  what  a  sober,  sensible 
heathen  must  think  of  the  divisions  among  Christians 
not  owing  to  toleration,  if  he  should  tind  in  an  island, 
where  Christianity  seems  to  be  in  its  greatest  purity, 
the  south  and  the  north  part  establishing  churches 
upon  the  difference  of  only  whether  fewer  or  more, 
thus  and  thus  chosen,  should  govern  ;  though  the  re- 
velation they  both  pretend  to  be  their  rule  says  nothing' 
directly  one  way  or  the  other :  each  contending  with 
so  much  eagerness,  that  they  deny  each  other  to  be 
churches  of  Christ,  that  is,  in  effect,  to  be  true  Chris- 
tians :  to  which,  if  one  should  add  transubstantiation, 
consubstantiation,  real  presence,  articles  and  distinc- 
tions set  up  by  men  without  authority  from  scripture, 
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anil  other  less  iliftcrcnccs,  which  good  Christians  may 
dissent  about  without  endangering  their  salvation, 
establislied  bylaw  in  the  several  parts  of  Christendom  ; 
I  ask,  wliether  tlie  magistrates'  interposing  in  matters 
of  religion,  and  establishing  national  churches  by  the 
force  and  penalties  of  civil  laws,  with  their  distinct 
(and  at  home  reputed  necessary)  confessions  and  cere- 
monies, do  iiot  by  law  and  power  authorize  and  per- 
petuate sects  among  Christians,  to  the  great  prejudice 
of  Christianity,  and  scandal  to  infidels,  more  than  any 
thing  that  can  arise  from  a  mutual  toleration,  with 
charity  and  a  good  life  ? 

Those  who  have  so  much  in  their  mouths  "  the 
authors  of  sects  and  divisions,"  with  so  little  advan- 
;age  to  their  cause,  I  shall  desire  to  consider,  whether 
national  churches,  established  as  now  they  are,  are  not 
IS  much  sects  and  divisions  in  Christianity  as  smaller 
.collections,  under  the  name  of  distinct  churches,  are 
n  respect  of  the  national  ?  only  with  this  difference, 
hat  these  subdivisions  and  discountenanced  sects, 
vanting  power  to  enforce  their  peculiar  doctrines  and 
liscipline,  usually  live  more  friendly,  like  Christians, 
ind  seem  only  to  demand  christian  liberty,  whereby 
here  is  less  appearance  of  unchristian  division  among 
hem  ;  whereas  those  national  sects,  being  backed  by 
,he  civil  power,  which  they  never  fail  to  make  use  of, 
it  least  as  a  pretence  of  authority  over  their  brethren, 
isually  breathe  out  nothing  but  force  and  persecution, 
o  the  great  reproach,  shame,  and  dishonour  of  the 
hristian  religion. 

COMMEXTATOllS  OX  THE  SCHIPTUUE. 

J  I  find  the  letter  you  last  honoured  me  with  contains 
.  new  question,  and  that  a  very  material  one,  viz. 
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"  what  is  tlie  best  way  of  interpreting  the  sacred  scrip 
ture?"  Taking  •'■  interpreting"  to  mean  "  under.  ; 
standing,"  I  think  the  best  way  tor  understanding  t'ic  | 
scripture,  or  the  New  Testament  (fur  of  that  the  qu^-- 
tion  will  here  be  in  the  first  place),  is  to  read  it  u-^:- 
duously  and  diligently,  and,  if  it  can  be,  in  the  orig::  ! . 
I  do  not  mean,  to  read  every  day  some  certain  nuii.i  ^r 
of  chapters,  as  is  usual ;  but  to  read  it  so,  as  to  study 
and  consider,  and  not  to  leave  it  till  you  are  satisfied 
that  you  have  got  the  true  meaning. 

To  this  purpose,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  the    > 
assistance  of  interpreters  and  commentators;  such  as  are   i 
those  called  the  critics,  and  Pool's  "  Synopsis  Critito- 
rum,"  Dr.  Hammond  on  the  New  Testament,  and 
Dr.  Whitby,  iVc. 

I  should  not  think  it  convenient  to  multiply  books 
of  this  kind,  were  there  any  one  I  cuukl  direct  you  to 
that  was  infallible.  IJut  you  will  not  think  it  strange 
if  I  tell  you,  that,  after  all,  you  must  make  use  of 
your  own  judgment,  when  you  consider,  that  it  is  and 
always  will  be  impossible  to  find  an  expositor  whom 
you  can  blind-fold  rely  upon,  and  cannot  be  mistaken 
in  foUowinir.  Such  a  resignation  as  that  is  due  to  the 
Holy  Scriptures  aUmc,  whicli  were  dictated  by  the  in- 
fallible Spirit  of  Gotl. 

Such  writings  also  as  IMr.  IMede's  and  Dr.  Light- 
foot's  are  very  much  ccMiducing  to  lead  us  into  a  true 
sense  of  the  sacred  scriptures. 

As  to  the  method  of  reading  them,  order  requires 
that  the  four  Evangelists  should,  in  the  first  place,  be 
well  studied  and  thoroughly  understotul.  They  all 
treating  of  tlie  sani  ^  subject  do  give  great  light  to  one 
another,  and,  I  think,  may  with  the  greatest  advantage 
be  read   in   harmony.      To   this  puipose  ^Monsieur 
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liC  (Micro's,  or  3Ir.  ^^'ll^ston's  "  Harmony  of  the  four 
Kvangclists"  will  l)e  of  use,  aiul  save  a  groat  deal  of 
time  ami. trouble  in  turning  the  Bible :  they  arc  now 
both  in  English,  and  Le  Clcrc's  has  a  paraphrase. 
But  if  you  would  read  the  Evangelists  in  the  original, 
yi.  Le  C'lerc's  edition  of  his  "Harmony"  in  Greek 
and  Latin  will  be  the  best. 

If  you  find  that,  by  this  method,  you  advance  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  gospel,  when  you  have  laid  a 
foundation  there  to  your  satisfaction,  it  will  not  be 
hard  to  add  what  may  help  you  forwards  in  the  study 
.of  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament. 

«  «  «  «  * 

M'hat  you  say  about  critics  and  critical  interpre- 
tations, particularly  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  is  not 
only  in  my  opinion  very  true,  but  of  great  use  to  be 
Dbservcd  in  reading  learned  commentators,  M'ho  not 
seldom  make  it  their  business  to  show  in  what  sense 
a  word  has  been  used  by  other  authors ;  whereas  the 
.proper  business  of  a  commentator  is  barely  to  show 
in  what  sense  a  word  has  been  used  by  the  author  in 
that  place ;  which  in  the  Scriptures  we  have  reason 
'.0  conclude  was  most  commonly  in  the  ordinary  vul- 
var sense  of  that  word  or  phrase  known  in  that  time, 
jecause  the  books  were  writ,  as  you  justly  observe, 
■md  adapted  to  the  people.  If  the  critics  had  observed 
■his,  we  should  have  had  in  their  works  less  ostenta- 
don,  and  more  truth,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  darkness 
iind  doubtfulness  now  spread  upon  the  Scriptures  had 
oeen  avoided.  I  have  had  a  late  proof  of  this  in  my- 
telf,  who  have  lately  found  in  some  large  passages  of 
Scripture,  a  sense  quite  different  from  what  I  under- 
■»too(.l  it  in  before,  and  from  what  I  find  in  commenta- 
tors y  and  yet  it  appears  so  clear  to  me,  that  when  I 
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see  you  next  I  shull  dare  to  appeal  to  you  in  it.  But 
I  read  the  word  ot"  (iotl  without  preposjiession  (»r  bias, 
and  come  to  it  with  a  resolution  to  take  my  sense 
from  it,  and  not  with  the  design  to  bring  it  to  the 
sense  of  my  system.  How  much  that  has  made  men 
wind  and  twist  and  pull  the  text  in  all  the  several 
sects  of  Christians,  I  need  not  tell  you.  I  desire  to 
take  my  religion  from  the  Scriptures,  and  then  whe- 
ther it  suits  or  suits  not  any  other  denomination,  I  am 
not  much  concerned ;  for  I  think  at  the  last  day  it  will 
not  l)e  inquired  whether  I  were  of  the  church  of 
England,  or  the  church  of  (ieneva,  but  whether  I 
sought  and  embraced  the  truth  in  the  love  of  it. 

CONQUEST. 

That  the  aggressor,  who  puts  himself  into  the  state 
of  war  witli  another,  and  unjustly  invades  another 
man's  right,  can,  by  such  unjust  war,  never  come  to 
have  a  right  over  the  conquered,  will  be  easily  agreed 
by  all  men,  who  will  not  think,  that  robbers  and 
pirates  have  a  right  of  empire  over  whomsoever  they 
have  force  enough  to  master ;  or  that  men  arc  bound 
by  promises,  which  unlawful  force  extorts  from  them. 
Should  a  robber  break  into  my  house,  and  with  a 
dagger  at  my  throat  make  me  seal  deeds  to  convey 
my  estate  to  him,  would  this  give  him  •  any  title  ? 
Just  such  a  title,  by  his  sword,  has  an  vmjust  con-  '  i 
queror,  wiio  forces  me  into  submission.  The  injury 
and  the  crime  is  equal,  whether  committed  by  the 
wearer  of  a  crown,  or  some  petty  villain.  The  title 
of  the  oftender,  and  the  number  of  his  followers,  make  i  n 
no  dirtl'rence  in  the  offjnce,  unless  it  be  to  aggravate  •  « 
it.  The  only  ditference  is,  great  robbers  punish  little 
ones,  to  keep  them  in  their  obedience ;  but  the  great 
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ones  are  rcwnnkd  with  laurels  and  triumphs,  because 
they  are  too  big  for  the  weak  hands  of  justice  in  this 
world,  and  have  the  power  in  their  own  possession, 
which  should  punish  offenders.     AVhat  is  my  remedy 
against  a  robber,  that  so  broke  into  my  house  ?    Ap- 
peal to  the  law  for  justice.     But  perhaps  justice  is 
denied,  or  I  am  crippled  and  cannot  stir,  robbed  and 
have  not  the  means  to  do  it.     If  God  has  taken  away 
all  means  of  seeking  remedy,  there  is  nothing  left  but 
patience.     But   my  son,  when  able,  may  seek   the 
relief  of  the  law,  which  I  am  denied :  he  or  his  son 
may  renew  his  appeal,  till  he  recover  his  right.     But 
the  conquered,  or  their  children,  have  no  court,  no 
arbitrator  on  earth  to  appeal  to.     Then  they  may 
appeal,   as  Jephtha  did,  to  Heaven,  and  repeat  their 
appeal  till  they  have  recovered  the  native  right  of 
their  ancestors,  which  was,  to  have  such  a  legislative 
over  them,  as  the  majority  should  approve,  and  freely 
acquiesce  in.    If  it  be  objected,  this  would  cause  end- 
less trouble ;   I  answer,  no  more  than  justice  does, 
where  she  lies  open  to  all  that  appeal  to  her.    He  that 
troubles  his  neighbour  without  a  cause,  is  punished 
for  it  by  the  justice  of  the  court  he  appeals  to:  and 
i  tie  that  appeals  to  Heaven  must  be  sure  he  has  right 
3n  his  side ;  and  a  right  too  that  is  worth  the  trouble 
ind  cost  of  the  appeal,  as  he  will  answer  at  a  tribunal 
.hat  cannot  be  deceived,  and  will  be  sure  to  retribute 
o  every  one  according  to  the  mischiefs  he  hath  created 
X)  his  fellow-subjects  ;  that  is,  any  part  of  mankind ; 
Tom  whence  it  is  plain,  that  he  that  conquers  in  an 
anjust  war,  can  thereby  have  no  title  to  the  subjection 
Lind  obedience  of  the  conquered. 

•  «  »  «  « 

Every  man  is  bom  with  a  double  right :    First,  a 
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right  of  freclom  to  his  person,  which  no  other  man 
lias  a  power  over,  but  the  tree  tiispo>al  ol"  it  lies  in 
himself.  Secondly,  a  right,  before  any  other  man,  to 
inherit  with  his  brethren  his  father's  goods. 

By  the  first  of  these,  a  man  is  naturally  free  from 
subjection  to  any  government,  though  he  be  bom  in 
a  place  under  its  jurisdiction;  but  if  he  disclaim  the 
lawful  government  of  the  country  he  was  born  in,  he 
must  also  quit  the  right  that  belonged  to  him  by  the 
laws  of  it,  and  the  possessions  there  descending  to  him 
from  his  ancestors,  if  it  were  a  government  made  by 
their  consent. 

By  the  second,  the  inhabitants  of  any  country  wiio 
are  descended,  and  derive  a  title  to  their  estates,  from 
those  wlio  lure  subdued,  and  had  ;i  government  forced 
upon  them  against  their  free  consents,  retain  a  right 
to  the  poi;session  of  their  ancestors,  though  they  con- 
sent not  freely  to  the  government,  whose  liard  condi- 
tions were  by  force  imposed  on  the  possessors  of  that 
country :  for  the  first  conqueror  never  having  had  a 
title  to  the  land  of  that  country,  the  people  who  are 
the  descendants  of,  or  claim  under  those  who  were  forced 
to  submit  to  the  yoke  of  a  government  by  constraint, 
have  always  a  right  to  shake  it  off,  and  free  themselves 
from  the  usurpation  of  tyranny  which  the  sword  hath 
brought  in  upon  them,  till  their  rulers  put  tliem  under 
such  a  frame  of  government  as  they  wiUingly  and  of 
choice  consent  to.  Who  doubts  but  the  Grecian 
Christians,  descendants  of  the  ancient  possessors  of 
that  country,  may  justly  cast  off  the  Turkisli  yoke, 
which  they  have  so  long  groaned  under,  whenever  they 
have  an  opportunity  to  do  it  ?  For  no  government 
can  have  a  right  to  obedience  from  a  people  who  have 
not  freely  consented  to  it;  which  they  can  never  be 
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in  love  with  the  company  of  their  parents,  they  should 
receive  all  their  good  things  there,  and  from  their 
hands.  The  servants  should  be  hindered  from  making 
court  to  them  by  giving  them  strong  drink,  wine,  fruit, 
play-things,  and  other  such  matters,  which  make  them 
in  love  with  their  conversation. 

»  •  •  *  • 

Having  under  consideration  how  great  the  influence 
of  company  is,  and  how  prone  we  arc  all,  especially 
children,  to  imitation,  I  must  here  take  the  liberty  to 
mind  parents  of  this  one  thing,  viz.  that  he  that  will 
have  his  son  have  a  respect  for  him  and  his  orders 
must  himself  have  a  great  reverence  for  his  son — 
"  Maxima  debetur  pueris  reverentia."  You  must  do 
nothing  before  him  which  you  would  not  have  him 
imitate.  If  any  thing  escape  you  which  you  would 
have  pass  for  a  fault  in  him,  he  will  be  sure  to  shelter 
himself  under  your  example,  and  shelter  himself  so, 
that  it  will  not  be  easy  to  come  at  him  to  correct  it  in 
him  the  right  way.  If  you  punish  him  for  what  he 
sees  you  practise  yourself,  he  will  not  think  that  se- 
verity to  proceed  from  kindness  in  you,  or  carefulness 
to  amend  a  fault  in  him,  but  will  be  apt  to  interpret 
it  the  peevishness  and  arbitrary  imperiousness  of  a 
father,  who,  without  any  ground  for  it,  would  deny 
his  son  the  liberty  and  pleasures  he  takes  himself.  Or 
if  you  assume  to  yourself  the  liberty  you  have  taken, 
as  a  privilege  belonging  to  riper  years,  to  which  a  child 
must  not  aspire,  you  do  but  add  new  force  to  your 
example,  and  recommend  the  action  more  powerfully 
to  him.  For  you  must  always  remember,  that  children 
affect  to  be  men  earlier  than  is  thought ;  and  they 
love  breeches,  not  for  their  cut,  or  ease,  but  because 
the  having  them  is  a  mark  or  step  towards  manhood. 
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What  I  say  of  the  father's  carriage  before  his  children 
must  extend  itself  to  all  those  who  have  any  authority 
over  them,  or  for  whom  he  would  have  them  have  any 

respect. 

•  •  «  •  * 

None  of  the  things  they  are  to  leam  should  ever  be 
made  a  burden  to  them,  or  imposed  on  them  as  a  task. 
Whatever  is  so  proposed  presently  becomes  irksome : 
the  mind  takes  an  aversion  to  it,  though  before  it  were 
a  thing  of  delight  or  indifterency.  Let  a  child  be  but 
ordered  to  whip  his  top  at  a  certain  time  every  day, 
whether  he  has  or  has  not  a  mind  to  it ;  let  this  be 
required  of  him  as  a  duty,  wherein  he  must  spend  so 
many  hours  morning  and  afternoon,  and  see  whether 
he  will  not  soon  be  weary  of  any  play  at  this  rate.  Is 
it  not  so  with  grown  men  ?  >Vhat  they  do  cheerfully 
of  themselves,  do  they  not  presently  grow  sick  of,  and 
can  no  more  endure,  as  soon  as  they  find  it  is  expected 
of  them  as  a  duty  ?  Children  have  as  much  a  mind 
to  show  that  they  are  free,  that  their  own  good  actions 
come  from  themselves,  that  they  are  absolute  and  in- 
dependent, as  any  of  the  proudest  of  you  grown  men, 
think  of  them  as  you  please. 

•  «  *  •  « 

As  children  should  very  seldom  be  corrected  by 
blows,  so  I  think  frequent,  and  especially  passionate, 
chiding  of  almost  as  ill  consequence.  It  lessens  the 
authority  of  the  parents,  and  the  respect  of  the  child  ; 
for  I  bid  you  still  remember  they  distinguish  early  be- 
twixt passion  and  reason  :  and  as  they  cannot  but  have 
a  reverence  for  what  comes  from  the  latter,  so  they 
quickly  grow  into  a  contempt  of  the  former,  or  if  it 
causes  a  present  terror,  yet  it  soon  wears  off,  and  na- 
tural inclination  will  easily  learn  to  slight  such  scare- 
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crows,  which  make  a  noise,  but  arc  not  animated  by 
reason.  Children  being  to  be  restrained  by  the  parents 
only  in  vicious  (which,  in  their  tender  years,  are  only 
a  few)  things,  a  look  or  nod  only  ought  to  correct 
them  when  they  do  amiss ;  or  if  words  are  sometimes 
to  be  used,  they  ought  to  be  grave,  kind,  and  sober, 
representing  the  ill,  or  unbeconiingncss  of  the  fault, 
rather  than  a  hasty  rating  of  the  child  for  it,  Avhich 
makes  him  not  sufficiently  distinguish  whether  your 
dislike  be  not  more  directed  to  him  than  his  fault. 
Passionate  chiding  usually  carries  rough  and  ill  lan- 
guage with  it,  which  has  this  farther  ill  effect,  that  it 
teaches  and  justifies  it  in  children ;  and  the  names 
that  their  parents  or  preceptors  give  them  they  will 
not  be  ashamed  or  backward  to  bestow  on  others, 
having  so  good  authority  for  the  use  of  thein. 
«  *  «  *  * 

It  will  perhaps  be  wondered  that  I  mention  reason- 
ing with  children ;  and  yet  I  cannot  but  think  that 
the  true  way  of  dealing  with  them.  They  understand 
it  as  early  as  they  do  language,  and,  if  I  misobserve 
not,  they  love  to  be  treated  as  rational  creatures  sooner 
than  is  imagined.  It  is  a  pride  should  be  cherished 
in  them,  and,  as  much  as  can  be,  be  made  the  greatest 
instrument  to  turn  them  by. 

But  when  I  talk  of  reasoning,  I  do  not  intend  any 
other  but  such  as  is  suited  to  the  child's  capacity  and 
apprehension.  Nobody  can  think  a  boy  of  three  or 
seven  years  old  should  be  argued  with  as  a  grown  man. 
Long  discourses,  and  philosophical  reasonings,  at  best 
amaze  and  confound,  but  do  not  instruct  children. 
When  I  say,  therefore,  that  they  must  be  treated  as 
rational  creatures,  I  mean,  that  you  should  make  them 
sensible,  by  the  mildness  of  your  carriage,  and  the 
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composure,  even  in  your  correction  of  them,  that  what 
you  do  is  reasonable  in  you,  and  useful  and  necessary 
tor  them ;  and  that  it  is  not  out  of  caprice,  passion, 
or  fancy  that  you  conuuand  or  forbid  them  any  thing. 
This  they  are  capable  of  understanding ;  and  there  is 
no  virtue  they  should  be  excited  to,  nor  fault  they 
should  be  kept  from,  which  I  do  not  think  they  may 
be  convinced  of:  but  it  must  be  by  such  reasons  as 
their  age  and  understanding  are  capable  of,  and  these 
proposed  in  a  very  few  and  plain  words. 

»  •  *  •  * 

But  of  all  the  ways  whereby  children  are  to  be  in- 
structed,  and  their  manners  formed,  the  plainest, 
easiest,  and  most  efficacious,  is  to  set  before  their  eyes 
the  examples  of  those  things  you  would  have  them  do 
or  avoid ;  which,  when  they  are  pointed  out  to  them, 
in  the  practice  of  persons  within  their  knowledge,  with 
some  reflections  on  their  beauty  or  unbecoraingness, 
are  of  more  force  to  draw  or  deter  their  imitation  than 
any  discourses  which  can  be  made  to  them.  Virtues 
and  vices  can  by  no  words  be  so  plainly  set  before  their 
understandings  as  the  actions  of  other  men  will  show 
tliem,  when  you  direct  their  observation,  and  bid  them 
view  this  or  that  good  or  bad  quality  in  their  practice. 
And  the  beauty  or  uncomeliness  of  many  things  in 
gooil  and  ill  breeding  will  be  better  learned,  and  make 
deeper  impressions  on  them,  in  the  examples  of  others, 
than  from  any  rules  or  instructions  can  be  given  about 

them. 

•  *  «  •  * 

I  am  of  opinion,  that  of  those  actions  which  tend 
to  vicious  habits  (which  are  those  alone  that  a  father 
should  interpose  his  authority  and  commands  in), 
none  should  be  forbidden  children  till  they  are  found 
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guilty  of  them.  For  such  untimely  prohibitions,  if 
they  do  nothing  worse,  do  at  least  so  much  towards 
teaching  and  allowing  thtm,  that  they  suppose  that 
children  may  be  guilty  of  them,  who  would  possibly 
be  safer  in  the  ignorance  of  any  such  faults.  And 
the  best  remedy  to  stop  them  is,  as  I  have  said,  to 
show  wonder  and  amazement  at  any  such  action  as 
hath  a  vicious  tendency,  when  it  is  first  taken  notice 
of  in  a  child.  For  example,  when  he  is  first  found  in 
a  lie,  or  any  ill-natured  trick,  the  first  remedy  should 
be,  to  talk  to  him  of  it  as  a  strange  monstrous  matter, 
that  it  could  not  be  imagined  he  would  have  done, 
and  so  shame  him  out  of  it. 

«  «  «  »  « 

The  only  fence  against  the  world  is  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  it ;  into  which  a  young  gentleman  should 
be  entered  by  degrees,  as  he  can  bear  it;  and  the 
earlier  the  better,  so  he  can  be  in  safe  and  skilful 
hands  to  guide  him.  The  scene  should  be  gently 
opened,  and  his  entrance  made  step  by  step,  and  the 
dangers  pointed  out  that  attend  him  from  the  several 
degrees,  tempers,  designs,  and  clubs  of  men.  He 
should  be  prepared  to  be  shocked  by  some  and  ca- 
ressed by  others  ;  warned  who  are  like  to  oppose,  who 
to  mislead,  who  to  undermine  him,  and  who  to  serve 
him.  He  should  be  instructed  how  to  know  and  di- 
stinguish men,  where  he  should  let  them  see,  and 
when  dissemble  the  knowledge  of  them,  and  their  aims 
and  workings.  And  if  he  be  too  forward  to  venture 
upon  his  own  strength  and  skill,  the  perplexity  and 
trouble  of  a  misadventure  now  and  then  that  reaches 
not  his  innocence,  his  health,  or  reputation,  may  not 
be  an  ill  way  to  teach  him  more  caution. 

»  *  «  *  • 
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Though  I  have  mentioned  the  severity  of  the  fa- 
thcr's  brow,  and  the  awe  settled  thereby  in  the  mind 
of  children  when  young,  as  one  main  instrument  where- 
by their  education  is  to  be  managed,  yet  I  am  far  from 
being  of  opinion  that  it  should  be  continued  all  along 
to  them.  Whilst  they  are  under  the  diticipline  and 
government  of  pupilage  I  think  it  should  be  nlaxed 
as  fast  as  their  age,  discretion,  and  good  behaviour 
could  allow  it ;  even  to  that  degree,  that  a  father  will 
do  well,  as  his  son  grows  up  and  is  capable  of  it,  to 
talk  familiarly  with  him,  nay,  ask  his  advice,  and 
consult  with  him,  about  those  things  wherein  he  has 
anv  knowledge  or  understanding.  By  this  the  father 
will  giiin  two  things,  both  of  great  moment.  The  one 
is,  that  it  will  put  serious  considerations  into  his  son's 
thoughts,  better  than  any  rules  or  advices  he  can  give 
him.  The  sooner  you  treat  him  as  a  man  the  sooner 
he  will  begin  to  be  one;  and  if  you  admit  him  into 
serious  discourses  sometimes  with  you,  you  will  in- 
sensibly raise  his  mind  above  the  usual  amusements 
of  youth  and  those  trifling  occupations  which  it  is 
conuiionly  wasted  in.  For  it  is  easy  to  observe,  that 
many  young  men  continue  longer  in  the  thought  and 
conversation  of  school-boys  than  otherwise  thcy  would, 
because  their  parents  kept  them  at  that  distance,  and 
in  that  low  rank,  by  all  their  carriage  to  them. 

Another  thing,  of  greater  consequence,  which  you 
will  obtain  by  such  away  of  treating  him,  will  be  his 
friendsiiip.  ]Many  fathers,  though  they  proportion  to 
their  sons  liberal  allowances,  according  to  their  age 
and  condition,  yet  they  keep  the  knowledge  of  their 
estates  and  concerns  from  them  v,ith  as  much  re- 
servedness  as  if  they  were  guarding  a  secret  of  state 
from  a  spy  of  an  enemy.     This,  if  it  looks  not  like 
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jealousy,  yet  it  wants  those  marks  of  kindness  and 
intimacy,  which  a  father  should  show  to  his  son  ;  and, 
no  doubt,  often  hinders  or  abates  that  cheerfulness 
and  satisfaction,  wherein  a  son  should  address  him- 
self to,  and  rely  upon,  his  father.  And  I  cannot  but 
wonder  to  see  fathers,  who  love  their  sons  very  well, 
yet  so  order  the  matter,  by  a  constant  stiffness,  and  a 
mien  of  authority  and  distance  to  them  all  their  lives, 
as  if  they  were  never  to  enjoy  or  have  any  comfort 
from  tliose  they  love  best  in  the  world  till  they  have 
lost  them  by  being  removed  into  another. 

***** 
When,  by  making  your  son  sensible  that  he  de- 
pends on  you,  and  is  in  your  power,  you  have  esta- 
blished your  authority ;  and  by  being   inflexibly  se- 
vere in  your  carriage  to  him,  when  obstinately  per- 
sisting in  any  ill-natured  trick  which  you  have  forbid- 
den, especially  lying,  you  have  imprinted  on  his  mind 
that  awe  which  is  necessary ;  and  on  the  other  side, 
when  (by  permitting  him  the  full  liberty  due  to  his 
age,  and  laying  no  restraint  in  your  presence  to  those 
childish  actions,  and  gaiety  of  carriage,  which,  whilst 
he  is  very  young,  are  as  necessary  to  him  as  meat  or 
sleep)   you  have   reconciled  him  to  your   company, 
and  made  him  sensible  of  your  care  and  love  of  him, 
by   indulgence  and  tenderness,    especially  caressing 
him  on  all  occasions  wherein  he  does  any  thing  well, 
and  being  kind  to  him  after  a  thousand  fashions,  suit- 
able to  his  age,  which  nature  teaches  parents  better 
than  I  can ;  when,  I  say,  by  these  ways  of  tenderness 
and  affection  which  parents  never  want  for  their  child- 
ren, you  have  also  planted  in  him  a  particular  affec- 
tion for  you,  he  is  then  in  the  state  you  could  desire, 
and  you  have  formed  in  his  mind  that  true  reverence 
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which  is  always  afterwards  carefully  to  be  continued 
and  maintained  in  both  parts  of  it,  love  and  fear,  as 
the  great  principles  whereby  you  will  always  have 
hold  upon  him  to  turn  his  mind  to  the  ways  of  virtue 
and  honour. 

•  *  *  •  • 

Begin  betuiies  nicely  to  observe  your  son's  temper; 
and  that  when  he  is  under  least  restraint,  in  his  play, 
and,  as  he  thinks,  out  of  your  sight.  See  what 
are  his  predominant  passions,  and  prevailing  inclina- 
tions ;  whether  he  be  fierce  or  mild,  bold  or  bashful, 
compassionate  or  cruel,  open  or  reserved,  &c.  For  as 
these  are  difterent  in  him,  so  are  your  methods  to  be 
dirtlrent,  and  your  authority  must  hence  take  mea- 
sures to  apply  itself  difterent  ways  to  him.  These 
native  propensities,  these  prevalences  of  constitution, 
are  not  to  be  cured  by  rules,  or  a  direct  contest,  espe- 
cially those  of  them  that  are  the  luimbler  and  meaner 
sort,  which  proceed  from  fear  and  lowness  of  spirit  ; 
thouglf  with  art  they  may  be  much  mended,  and 
turned  to  good  purpose.  But  this  be  sure  of,  after 
all  is  done,  the  bias  will  always  hang  on  that  side 
where  nature  first  placed  it ;  and  if  you  carefully  ob- 
serve the  characters  of  his  mind  now  in  the  first  scenes 
of  his  life,  you  will  ever  after  be  able  to  judge  which 
way  his  thoughts  lean,  and  what  he  aims  at  even  here- 
after ;  when,  as  he  grows  up,  the  plot  thickens,  and 
he  puts  on  several  shapes  to  act  it. 

*  «  *  «  * 

However  strict  a  hand  is  to  be  kept  upon  all  desires 
of  fancy,  yet  there  is  one  case  wherein  fancy  must  be 
permitted  to  speak,  and  be  hearkened  to  also.  Re- 
creation is  as  necessary  as  labour  or  food  :  but  because 
there  can   be  no  recreation  without  delight,   which 
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depends  not  only  on  reason,  but  oftcner  on  fancy,  it 
must  be  permitted  children  not  only  to  divert  them- 
selves, but  to  do  it  after  their  own  fashion,  provided 
it  be  innocently,  and  without  prejudice  to  their  health  ; 
and,  therefoie,  in  this  case  they  should  not  be  denied, 
if  they  i)roposcd  any  particular  kind  of  recreation  ; 
though  I  think,  in  a  well-ordered  education,  they  will 
seldom  be  brought  to  the  necessity  of  asking  anysucli 
liberty.  Care  should  be  taken,  that  what  is  of  ad- 
vantage to  them,  they  should  always  do  with  delight ; 
and,  before  they  are  wearied  with  one,  they  should  be 
timely  diverted  to  some  other  useful  employment. 
But  if  they  are  not  yet  brought  to  that  degree  of  per- 
fection, that  one  way  of  improvement  can  be  made  a 
recreation  to  them,  they  must  be  let  loose  to  the 
childish  play  they  fancy;  which  they  should  be 
weaned  from,  by  being  made  surfeited  of  it :  and  from 
tilings  of  use  that  they  are  employed  in,  they  should 
always  be  sent  away  with  an  appetite ;  at  least  be 
dismissed  before  they  are  tired,  and  grow  quite  sick 
of  it ;  that  so  they  may  return  to  it  again,  as  to  a 
pleasure  that  diverts  them.  For  you  must  never  think 
them  set  right  till  they  can  find  delight  in  the  practice 
of  laudable  things ;  and  the  useful  exercises  of  the 
body  and  mind,  taking  their  turns,  make  their  lives 
and  improvement  pleasant  in  a  contumed  train  of 
recreations,  wherein  the  wearied  part  is  constantly  re- 
lieved and  refreshed. 

*  •  «  «  « 

As  to  having  and  possessing  of  things,  teach  them 
to  part  with  what  they  have,  easily  and  freely  to  their 
friends;  and  let  them  find  by  experience,  that  the 
most  liberal  has  always  most  plenty,  with  esteem  and 
commendation  to  boot,  and  they  will  quickly  leam  to 
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practiHe  it.  This.,  I  imagine,  will  make  brothers  zmd 
sinters  kinder  and  civilltr  to  each  other,  and  conse- 
quently to  others,  than  twenty  rules  about  gootl  man- 
ners, with  which  children  are  ordinarily  perplexed  and 
cumbered.  Covetousness,  and  the  desire  of  having 
in  our  possession,  and  under  our  donjinion,  more  than 
we  have  netd  of,  being  the  root  of  all  evil,  should  be 
early  and  carefully  weeded  out ;  and  the  contrar)' 
quality,  or  a  readiness  to  impart  to  others,  implanted. 
This  should  be  encouraged  by  great  commendation 
and  credit,  and  constantly  taking  care  that  he  loses 
nothing  by  his  liberality. 

«  •  *  «  * 

The  accusations  of  children  one  against  another, 
which  usually  are  but  the  clamours  of  anger  and  re- 
venge, desiring  aid,  should  not  be  favourably  received 
nor  hearkened  to.  It  weakens  and  efteminates  their 
minds  to  sufter  them  to  complain  ;  and  if  they  endure 
sometimes  crossing  or  pain  from  others,  without  being 
permitted  to  think  it  strange  or  intolerable,  it  will  do 
them  no  harm  to  learn  sufterance,  and  harden  them 
early.  But,  though  you  give  no  countenance  to  the 
querulous,  yet  take  care  to  curb  the  insolence  and  ill- 
nature  of  the  injurious.  When  you  observe  it  your- 
self, reprove  it  before  the  injured  party:  but  if  the 
complaint  be  of  something  really  worth  your  notice 
and  prevention  another  time,  then  reprove  the  offender 
by  himself  alone,  out  of  sight  of  him  that  complained, 
and  make  him  go  and  ask  pardon,  and  make  repara- 
tion. M'hich  coming  thus,  as  it  were  from  himself, 
will  be  more  cheerfully  performed,  and  more  kindly 
aci-'ived,  the  love  strengthened  between  them,  and 
a   custom   of  civility   grow    familiar   amongst    your 

children. 

•  •  •  «  * 
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Crying  is  a  fault  that  should  not  be  tolerated  in 
children  ;  not  only  for  the  unpleasant  and  unbecoming 
noise  it  tills  the  house  with,  but  tor  more  considerable 
reasons,  in  reference  to  the  cliildren  themselves ;  which 
Is  to  be  our  aim  in  education. 

Their  crying  is  of  two  sorts;  either  stubborn,  do- 
mineering, or  querulous  and  whining. 

Their  crying  is  very  often  striving  for  mastery,  and 
an  open  declaration  of  their  insolence  or  obstinacy : 
when  they  have  not  the  power  to  obtain  their  desire, 
tliey  will,  by  their  clamour  and  sobbing,  maintain  their 
title  and  right  to  it.  This  is  an  avowed  continuing 
of  their  claim,  and  a  sort  of  remonstrance  against  the 
oppression  and  injustice  of  those  who  deny  them  what 
they  have  a  mind  to. 

Sometimes  their  crying  is  the  eifect  of  pain  or  true 
sorrow,  and  a  bemoaning  themselves  under  it. 

These  two,  if  carefully  observed,  may,  by  the  mien, 
looks,  and  actions,  and  particularly  by  the  tone  of 
their  crying,  be  easily  distinguished ;  but  neither  of 
them  must  be  suftered,  much  less  encouraged. 
*  *  «  *  • 

Courage,  that  makes  us  bear  up  against  dangers 
that  we  fear,  and  evils  that  we  feel,  is  of  great  use  in 
an  estate  as  ours  is  in  this  life,  exposed  to  assaults  on 
all  hands ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  very  advisable  to  get 
children  into  this  armour  as  early  as  we  can.  Natural 
temper,  I  confess,  does  here  a  great  deal :  but  even 
where  that  is  defective,  and  the  heart  is  in  itself  weak 
and  timorous,  it  may,  by  a  right  management,  be 
brought  to  a  better  resolution. 

«  •  «  »  * 

One  thing  I  have  frequently  observed  in  children, 
that,  when  they  have  got  possession  of  any  poor  crea- 
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ture,  they  are  apt  to  use  it  ill ;  they  often  torment  aiid 
treat  very  roughly  young  birds,  butterflies,  and  such 
other  poor  animals,  which  fall  into  their  hands,  and 
that  with  a  seeming  kind  of  pleasure.  This,  I  think, 
should  be  watched  in  them  ;  and  if  they  incline  to  any 
such  cruelty,  they  should  be  taught  the  contrary 
usage  ;  for  the  custom  of  tormenting  and  killing  of 
beasts  will,  by  degrees,  harden  their  minds  even  to- 
wards men  ;  and  they  who  delight  in  the  sufl'ering  and 
destruction  of  inferior  creatures  will  not  be  apt  to  be 
very  compassionate  or  benign  to  those  of  their  own  kind. 
*  *  *  *  All  the  entertainment  of  talk  and  history  is 
of  nothing  almost  but  fighting  and  killing ;  and  the 
honour  and  renown  that  are  bestowed  on  conquerors 
(who  for  the  most  part  are  but  the  great  butchers  of 
n)ankind)  farther  mislead  growing  youths,  who  by 
tliis  means  come  to  think  slaughter  the  laudable  busi- 
ness of  mankind,  and  the  most  heroic  of  virtues.  By 
these  steps  unnatural  cruelty  is  planted  in  us;  and 
what  humanity  abhors,  custom  reconciles  and  recom- 
mends  to  us,  by  laying  it  in  the  way  to  honour- 
Thus,  by  fashion  and  opinion,  that  comes  to  be  a 
pleasure,  which  in  itself  neither  is,  nor  can  be  any. 
This  ought  carefully  to  be  watched,  and  early  re- 
medied, so  as  to  settle  and  cherish  the  contrary  and 
more  natural  temper  of  benignity  and  compassion  in 
the  room  of  it. 

«  *  •  •  * 

-Another  way  to  instil  sentiments  of  humanity,  and 
to  keep  them  lively  in  young  folks,  will  be,  to  ac- 
custom them  to  civility,  in  their  language  and  deport- 
ment towards  their  inferiors,  and  the  meaner  sort  of 
people,  particularly  servants,  it  is  not  unusual  to 
observe  the  children,  in  gentlemen's  families,  treat  the 
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servants  of  the  house  with  domineering  words,  names 
of  contempt,  and  an  imperious  carriage ;  as  if  they 
were  of  another  race  and  species  beneath  them.  Whc- 
tlier  ill  example,  the  advantage  of  fortune,  or  their 
natural  vanity,  inspire  this  haughtiness,  it  should  be 
prevented  or  weeded  out;  and  a  gentle,  courteous,  af- 
fable  carriage  towards  the  lower  ranks  of  men,  placed 
in  the  room  of  it.  No  part  of  their  superiority  will 
be  hereby  lost,  but  the  distinction  increased,  and  their 
authority  strengthened,  when  love  in  inferiors  is  joined 
to  outward  respect,  and  an  esteem  of  the  person  has  a 
share  in  their  submission ;  and  domestics  will  pay  a 
more  ready  and  cheerful  service,  when  they  find  them- 
selves not  spurned,  because  fortune  has  laid  them 
below  the  level  of  others,  at  their  master's  feet. 
Children  should  not  be  suffered  to  lose  the  considera- 
tion of  human  nature  in  the  shufflings  of  outward 
conditions :  the  more  they  have,  the  better  humoured 
they  should  be  taught  to  be,  and  the  more  compas- 
sionate and  gentle  to  those  of  their  brethren,  who  are 
placed  lower,  and  have  scantier  portions.  If  they  are 
suffered  from  their  cradles  to  treat  men  ill  and  rudely, 
because,  by  their  father's  title,  they  think  they  have 
a  little  power  over  them  ;  at  best  it  is  ill-bred,  and,  if 
care  be  not  taken,  will,  by  degrees,  nurse  up  their 
natural  pride  into  an  habitual  contempt  of  those  be- 
neath them :  and  where  will  that  probably  end,  but 
in  oppression  and  cruelty  ? 

*  *  *  «  « 

Playthings,  1  think,  children  should  have,  and  of 
divers  sorts ;  but  still  to  be  in  the  custody  of  their 
tutors,  or  somebody  else,  whereof  the  child  should 
have  in  his  power  but  one  at  once,  and  should  not  be 
suffered  to  have  another,  but  when  he  restored  that : 
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this  teaches  them,  betimeu,  to  be  careful  of  not  losing 
or  spoiling  the  things  they  have ;  wherta.*  plenty  and 
variety,  in  their  own  keeping,  makes  them  wanton 
and  careless,  and  teaches  them  from  the  beginning  to 
be  squanderers  and  wasters.  These,  I  confess,  are  little 
things,  and  such  as  will  seem  beneath  the  care  of  a 
governor  ;  but  nothing  that  may  form  children's  minds 
is  to  be  overlooked  and  neglected ;  and  whatsoever 
introduces  habits,  and  settles  customs  in  them,  deserves 
the  care  and  attention  of  their  governors,  and  is  not  a 
small  thing  in  its  consequence. 

»  «  «  «  • 

Lying  is  so  ready  and  cheap  a  cover  for  any  mis- 
carriage, and  so  much  in  fashion  amongst  all  sort  of 
people,  that  a  child  can  hardly  avoid  observing  the  use 
that  is  made  of  it  on  all  occasions,  and  so  can  scarce 
be  kept,  v/ithout  great  care,  from  getting  into  it.  But 
it  is  so  ill  a  quality,  and  the  mother  of  so  many  ill 
ones  that  spring  from  it,  and  take  shelter  under  it, 
that  a  child  should  be  brought  up  in  the  greatest 
abhorrence  of  it  imaginable :  it  should  be  always 
(when  occasionally  it  comes  to  be  mentioned)  spoken 
of  before  him  with  the  utmost  detestation,  as  a  quality 
so  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  name  and  character  of 
A  gentleman,  that  nobody  of  any  credit  can  bear  the 
imputation  of  a  lie ;  a  mark  that  is  judged  the  utmost 
disgrace,  which  debases  a  man  to  the  lowest  degree  of 
a  shameful  meanness,  and  ranks  him  with  the  most 
contemptible  part  of  mankind,  and  the  abhorred 
rascality ;  and  is  not  to  be  endured  in  any  one,  who 
would  converse  with  people  of  condition,  or  have  any 
esteem  or  reputation  in  the  world.  The  first  time  he 
is  found  in  a  lie,  it  should  rather  be  wondered  at,  as 
a  monstrous  thing  in  him,  than  reproved  as  an  ordi- 
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nary  fault.  If  that  keeps  him  not  from  relapsing, 
the  next  time  he  must  be  sharply  rebuked,  and  fall 
into  the  state  of  great  displeasure  of  his  father  and 
mother,  and  all  about  him,  who  take  notice  of  him. 
And  if  this  way  work  not  tlie  cure,  you  must  come  to 
blows ,  for,  after  he  has  been  thus  warned,  a  preme- 
ditated lie  must  always  be  looked  upon  as  obstinacy, 
and  never  be  permitted  to  go  unpunished. 

*  »  «  *  • 

Children,  afraid  to  have  their  faults  seen  in  their 
naked  colours,  will,  like  the  rest  of  the  sons  of  Adam, 
be  apt  to  make  excuses.  This  is  a  fault  usually 
bordering  upon,  and  leading  to  untruth,  and  is  not  to 
be  indulged  in  them ;  but  yet  it  ought  to  be  cured 
rather  widi  shame  than  roughness.  If,  therefore, 
when  a  child  is  questioned  for  any  thing,  his  first 
answer  be  an  excuse,  warn  him  soberly  to  tell  the 
truth  ;  and  then,  if  he  persists  to  shuffle  it  off  with  a 
falsehood,  he  must  be  chastised ;  but  if  he  directly 
confess,  you  must  commend  his  ingenuity,  and  par- 
don the  fault,  be  it  what  it  will,  and  pardon  it  so, 
that  you  never  so  much  as  reproach  him  with  it,  or 
mention  it  to  him  again  :  for,  if  you  would  have  him 
in  love  with  ingenuity,  and  by  a  constant  practice 
make  it  habitual  to  him,  you  must  take  care  that  it 
never  procure  him  the  least  inconvenience ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  his  own  confession,  bringing  always  with 
it  perfect  impunity,  should  be,  besides,  encouraged  by 
some  marks  of  approbation.  If  his  excuse  be  such  at 
any  time,  that  you  cannot  prove  it  to  have  any  false- 
hood in  it,  let  it  pass  for  true,  and  be  sure  not  to  show 
any  suspicion  of  it-  Let  him  keep  up  his  reputation 
with  you  as  high  as  is  possible ;  for,  when  once  he  finds 
he  has  lost  that,  you  have  lost  a  great,  and  your  best 
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hold  upon  him.  Therefore  let  him  not  think  he  has 
the  character  ui'  a  liar  with  you,  an  long  a^  you  can 
avoid  it  without  flattering  hini  in  it. 

rUBLlC  AND  PRIVATE  EDUCATION. 

I  confess  both  sides  have  their  inconveniences. 
IJeing  abroad,  it  is  true,  will  make  him  bolder,  and 
better  able  to  bustle  and  shit't  amongst  boys  of  his 
own  age  ;  and  the  cnmlation  of  school. fellows  often 
puts  life  and  industry  into  young  lads.  But  till  you 
can  tind  a  school,  wherein  it  is  possible  for  the  master 
to  look  alter  the  manners  of  his  scholars,  and  can 
show  as  great  effects  of  his  care  of  forming  their  minds 
to  virtue,  and  their  carriage  to  good  breeding,  as  of 
forming  their  tongues  to  the  learned  languages  ;  you 
umst  confess  that  you  have  a  strange  value  for  words, 
when,  preferring  the  languages  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  llomans  to  that  which  made  them  such  brave 
men,  you  think  it  worth  while  to  hiizard  your  son's 
innocence  and  virtue  for  a  little  Greek  and  Latin. 
For  as  for  that  boldness  and  spirit  which  lads  get 
amongst  their  playfellows  at  school,  it  has  ordinarilv 
such  a  mixture  of  rudeness  and  an  ill-turned  con- 
Kdence,  that  these  misbecoming  and  disingenuous 
ways  of  shifting  in  the  world  must  be  unlearned,  and 
all  the  tincture  washed  out  again,  to  make  way  for 
better  principles,  and  such  manners  as  make  a  truly 
worthy  man.  He  that  considers  how  diametrically 
opposite  the  skill  of  living  well,  and  managing,  as  a 
man  should  do,  his  aftairs  in  the  world,  is  to  that 
nudapertness,  tricking,  or  violence,  learnt  among 
school- boys,  will  think  the  faults  of  a  private  educa- 
tion infinitely  to  be  preferred  to  such  improvements ; 
and  will  take  care  to  preserve  his  child's  innocence 
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and  modesty  at  home,  as  being  nearer  of  kin,  and 
more  in  the  way  of  those  qualities,  which  make  a 
useful  and  able  man.  Nor  does  any  one  find,  or  so 
much  as  suspect,  that  that  retirement  and  bashfulness, 
which  their  daughters  are  brought  up  in,  makes  them 
less  knowing  or  less  amiable  women.  Conversation, 
when  they  come  into  the  world,  soon  gives  them  a 
becoming  assurance,  and  whatsoever,  beyond  that, 
there  is  of  rough  and  boisterous,  may  in  men  be  very 
well  spared  too :  for  courage  and  steadiness,  as  I  take 
it,  lie  not  in  roughness  and  ill-breeding. 

\'irtue  is  harder  to  be  got  than  a  knowledge  of  the 
world;  and,  if  lost  in  a  young  man,  is  seldom  re- 
covered.    Sheepishness  and  ignorance  of  the  world, 
the  faults  imputed  to  a  private  education,  are  neither 
the  necessary  consequences  of  being  bred  at  home; 
nor,  if  they  were,  are  they  incurable  evils.    Vice  is  the 
more  stubborn,  as  well  as  the  more  dangerous  evil  of 
the  two  ;  and,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  to  be  fenced 
against.     If  that  sheepish  softness,  which  often  ener- 
vates those  who  are  bred  like  fondlings  at  home,  be 
carefully  to  be  avoided,  it  is  principally  so  for  virtue's 
sake;  for  fear  lest  such  a  yielding  temper  should  be 
too  susceptible  of  vicious  impressions,  and  expose  the 
novice  too  easily  to  be  corrupted.     A   young  man, 
before  he  leaves  the  shelter  of  his  father's  house,  and 
the  guard  of  a  tutor,  should  be  fortified  with  resolu- 
tion, and  made  acquainted  with  men,  to  secure  his 
virtue ;    lest  he   should   be   led   into   some   ruinous 
course,  or  fatal  precipice,  before  he  is  sufiiciently  ac- 
quainted with  the  dangers  of  conversation,  and  has 
steadiness  enough  not  to  yield  to  every  temptation. 
Were  it  not  for  this,  a  young  man's  bashfulness  and 
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ignorance  of  the  world  would  not  so  much  netd  aii 
early  care,  ('onversatiou  would  cure  it  in  a  great 
measure;  or,  if  that  will  not  do  it  early  enough,  it  ; 
only  a  stronger  reason  for  a  good  tutor  at  home.  ¥<>'. 
if  pains  be  taken  to  give  him  a  manly  air  and  assuraih 
betimes,  it  i.s  chitfiy  as  a  fence  to  his  virtue,  when  1. 
goes  into  the  world  under  his  own  conduct. 

It  is  preposterous,  therefore,  to  satTifice  his  inn  ■- 
cency  to  the  attaining  of  confidence,  and  some  littJt.- 
skill  of  bustling  for  himself  among  others,  by  his  con- 
versation with  ill-bred  and  vicious  boys;  when  the 
chief  use  of  that  sturdiness,  and  standing  upon  his 
own  legs,  is  only  for  the  preservation  of  his  virtue- 
For  if  confidence  or  cunning  come  once  to  mix  with 
vice,  and  support  his  miscarriages,  he  is  only  the 
surer  lost, — and  you  must  undo  again,  and  strip  him 
of  that  he  has  got  from  his  companions,  or  give  him 
up  to  ruin.  Boys  will  unavoidably  be  taught  assur- 
ance by  conversation  with  nun,  when  they  are  brought 
into  it,  and  that  is  time  enough.  JModesty  and  sub- 
mission, till  then,  better  fit  them  for  instruction : 
and,  therefore,  there  needs  not  any  great  care  to  stock 
them  with  confidence  beforehand.  That  which  re- 
quires most  time,  j)ains,  :md  assiduity,  is  to  work  into 
them  the  principles  and  practice  of  virtue  and  good- 
breeding.  This  is  the  seasoning  they  should  be  pre- 
pared with,  so  as  not  easily  to  be  got  out  again  :  this 
they  had  need  to  be  well  provided  with.  For  con- 
versation, when  they  come  into  the  world,  will  add  to 
their  knowledge  and  assurance,  but  be  too  apt  to  take 
from  their  virtue ;  which,  therefore,  they  ought  to  be 
plentifully  stored  with,  and  have  that  tincture  sink 
deep  into  them. 
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OUR  FACTTLTIES  SUITED   TO   OUR    STATE. 

Though  the  comprehension  of  our  understand- 
ings comes  exceeding  short  of  the  vast  extent  of 
things,  yet  we  shall  have  cause  enough  to  magnify 
the  bountiful  Author  of  our  being,  for  that  proportion 
and  degree  of  knowledge  he  has  bestowed  on  us,  so 
far  abcTvc  all  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  our 
mansion.  .Alen  have  reason  to  be  well  satisfied  with 
what  God  hath  thought  fit  for  them,  since  he  has 
given  them,  as  St.  Peter  says,  wavTa  Tzxfo,-  ^<xt)v  x^i 
«i/V;g'6»<tv,  whatsoever  is  necessary  for  the  conveni- 
enccs  of  life,  and  information  of  virtue ;  and  has  put 
within  the  reach  of  then:  discovery  the  comfortable 
provision  for  this  life,  and  the  way  that  leads  to  a 
better.  How  short  soever  their  knowledge  may  come 
of  a  universal  or  perfect  comprehension  of  whatsoever 
is,  it"  yet  secures  their  great  concernments,  that  they 
have  light  enough  to  lead  them  to  the  knowledge  of 
their  3Iaker,  and  the  sight  of  their  own  duties.  Men 
may  find  matter  sufficient  to  busy  their  heads,  and 
employ  their  hands  witli  variety,  delight,  and  satisfac- 
tion ;  if  they  will  not  boldly  quarrel  with  their  own 
constitution,  and  throw  away  the  blessings  their  hands 
are  filled  with,  because  they  are  not  big  enough  to 
grasp  every  thing.  We  shall  not  have  much  reason 
to  complain  of  the  narrowness  of  our  minds,  if  we  will 
but  employ  them  about  what  may  be  of  use  to  us ;  for 
of  that  they  are  very  capable  ;  and  it  will  be  an  un- 
j)ardonable,  as  well  as  childish  peevishness,  if  we 
imdervalue  the  advantages  of  our  knowledge,  and  neg- 
lect to  improve  it  to  the  ends  for  which  it  was  given 
us,  because  there  are  some  things  that  are  set  out  <if 
the  reach  of  it.     It  will  be  no  excuse  to  an  idle  and 
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untoward  servant,  who  would  not  attend  his  business 
by  candle-light,  to  plead  that  he  had  not  broad  Bun- 
shine.  The  candle  that  is  set  up  in  us  »hines  bright 
enough  for  all  our  purposes.  The  discoveries  we  can 
make  with  this  ought  to  satisfy  us  ;  and  we  shall  | 
then  use  our  understanding  right,  when  we  entertain 
all  objects  in  that  way  and  proportion,  that  they  are  I 
suited  to  our  faculties  ;  and  upon  those  grounds,  they 
are  capable  of  being  proposed  to  us  ;  and  not  perempt- 
orily, or  intemperately,  require  demonstration,  and 
demand  certainty,  where  probability  only  is  to  be  had, 
and  which  is  sufficient  to  govern  all  our  concernments. 
If  we  disbelieve  every  thing,  because  we  cannot  cer- 
tainly know  all  things,  we  shall  do  much-what  as 
wisely  as  he  who  would  not  use  his  legs,  but  sit  still 
and  perish,  because  he  had  no  wings  to  fly. 

•  »  •  •  • 

The  infinitely  wise  Contriver  of  us,  and  all  things 
about  us,  hath  fitted  our  senses,  faculties,  and  organs, 
to  the  conveniences  of  life,  and  the  business  we  have 
to  do  here.  We  are  able,  by  our  senses,  to  know  and 
distinguish  things;  and  to  examine  them  so  far  as  to 
apply  them  to  our  uses,  and  several  ways  to  accom- 
modate  the  exigencies  of  this  life.  We  have  insight 
enough  into  their  admirable  contrivances,  iind  wonder- 
ful eftects,  to  admire  and  magnify  the  wisdom,  power, 
and  goodness  of  their  Author.  Such  a  knowledge  a.s 
this,  which  is  suited  to  our  present  condition,  we  want 
not  faculties  to  attain.  But  it  appears  not  that  God 
intended  we  should  have  a  perfect,  clear,  and  adequate 
knowledge  of  them  :  that  perhaps  is  not  in  the  com- 
prehension of  any  finite  being.  We  are  furnished 
with  faculties  (dull  and  weak  as  they  are)  to  discover 
enough  in  the  creatures  to  lead  us  to  the  knowledge  of 
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supposed  to  do,  till  either  they  arc  put  in  a  full  state 
of  liberty  to  choose  their  government  and  governors, 
or  at  least  till  they  have  sucli  standing  laws,  to  which 
they  have  by  themselves  or  their  representatives  given 
their  free  consent,  and  also  till  they  are  allowed  their 
due  jiropcrty,  which  is  so  to  be  proprietors  of  what 
tliey  have,  that  nobody  can  take  away  any  part  of  it 
witliout  their  own  consent,  without  which,  men  under 
iny  government  are  not  in  the  state  of  freemen,  but 
are  direct  slaves  under  the  force  of  law. 

*  «  «  «  * 

The  short  of  the  case  in  conquest  is  this :  the  con- 
queror,  if  he  have  a  just  cause,  has  a  despotical  right 
over  the  persons  of  all  tliat  actually  aided  and  con- 
curred in  the  war  against  him,  and  a  right  to  make 
up  his  damage  and  cost  out  of  their  labour  and  estates, 
so  he  injure  not  the  right  of  any  other.  Over  the  rest 
of  the  people,  if  there  were  any  that  consented  not  to 
tlie  war,  and  over  the  children  of  the  captives  them- 
selves, or  the  possessions  of  cither,  he  has  no  power ; 
and  so  can  have,  by  virtue  of  conquest,  no  lawful  title 
himself  to  dominion  over  them,  or  derive  it  to  his 
posterity  ;  but  is  an  aggressor  if  he  attempts  upon 
their  properties,  and  thereby  puts  himself  in  a  state  of 
war  against  tliem,  and  has  no  better  a  right  of  prin- 
cipality, he,  nor  any  of  his  successors,  than  Hingar, 
or  Ilubba,  the  Danes,  had  here  in  England  ;  or  Spar- 
tacus,  had  he  conquered  Italy,  would  have  had ;  which 
is  to  have  their  yoke  cast  off,  as  soon  as  God  shall  give 
tlio.se  under  their  subjection  courage  and  opportunity 
to  do  it.  Thus,  notwithstanding  whatever  title  the 
kings  of  Assyria  had  over  Judah  by  the  sword,  God 
assisted  Hezekiah  to  throw  off  the  dominion  of  that 
conquering  empire.     "  And  the  Lord  was  with  He- 
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zekiah,  and  he  prospered ;  wherefore  he  went  forth, 
and  he  rebelled  against  the  king  of  Assyria,  and  ser\'ed 
him  not,"  2  Kings,  xviu.  7.  M'hencc  it  is  plain,  that 
shaking  off  a  power,  which  force,  and  not  right,  hath 
set  over  any  one,  though  it  hath  the  name  of  rebellion, 
yet  is  no  ofFence  before  God,  but  is  that  which  he 
allows  and  countenances,  though  even  promises  and 
covenants,  when  obtained  by  force,  have  intervened : 
for  it  is  very  probable,  to  any  one  that  reads  the  story 
of  Ahaz  and  Hezekiah  attentively,  that  the  Assyrians 
subdued  Ahaz,  and  deposed  him,  and  made  Hezekiah 
king  in  his  father's  life- time ;  and  that  Hezekiah  by 
agreement  had  done  him  homage,  and  paid  him  tribute 
all  tills  time. 

ANGRY  COXTROVERSIES. 

Nobody's  notions,  1  think,  are  the  better  or  truer 
for  ill  manners  joined  with  them.  *  *  *  *  I  have 
always  thought  that  truth  and  knowledge,  by  the  ill 
and  over  eager  management  of  controversies,  lose  a 
great  deal  of  the  advantages  they  might  receive  from 
the  variety  of  conceptions  there  is  in  men's  understand- 
ings. Could  the  heats,  and  passions,  and  iU  language 
be  left  out  of  them,  they  would  afford  great  improve- 
ments to  those  who  could  separate  them  from  by- 
interests  and  personcU  prejuilices. 

THE  DEITY. 

The  question  of  which  you  speak  to  me  reduces  it- 
self to  this,  *■'•  How  can  the  unity  of  (iod  be  proved  ?" 
or,  ill  other  words,  •"■  How  can  it  be  proved  that  there 
is  but  one  God  ?" 

To  resolve  this  question,  it  is  necessary,  before  we 
enter  upon  the  proofs  of  the  unity  of  God,  to  ascertain 
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what  is  understood  by  the  word  God.  The  ordinary, 
and,  I  believe,  the  just,  idea  whicli  is  entertained  of 
Gotl  by  those  who  acknowledge  his  existence  is,  that 
he  is  "  an  infinite,  eternal,  incorporeal,  and  all-perfect 
being."  In  fact,  a  being  who  is  all-perfect,  or,  if  I 
may  say  so,  perfectly  perfect,  must  be  unique,  because 
that  an  all-perfect  being  cannot  be  deficient  in  any  of 
the  attributes,  perfections,  or  degrees  of  perfections, 
which  it  is  of  more  import  to  him  to  possess  than  to 
be  without.  For,  otherwise,  in  so  far,  he  would  not 
be  entirely  perfect.  For  example,  to  have  power  is  a 
greater  perfection  than  not  to  have  it ;  to  have  more 
power  is  a  greater  perfection  than  to  have  less ;  and  to 
have  all  power  (which  is  being  omnipotent)  is  a  greater 
perfection  than  not  to  have  all.  This  being  admitted, 
,  it  follows  that  two  omnipotent  beings  are  incompatible; 
because  we  are  obliged  to  suppose  that  the  one  must 
necessarily  will  that  which  the  other  wills,  and  in  this 
case  the  one  of  the  two  whose  will  is  necessarily  de- 
termined by  the  will  of  the  other  is  not  free,  and,  con- 
sequently, has  not  that  perfection ;  for  it  is  better  to 
be  free  than  to  be  subjected  to  the  determination  of 
another's  will.  But  if  they  are  not  both  under  the 
necessity  of  always  willing  alike,  then  the  one  may  will 
to  do  that  which  the  other  does  not  wish  to  be  done, 
in  which  case  the  will  of  the  one  predominates  over 
the  will  of  the  other ;  and  thus  the  one  whose  power 
cannot  second  his  will  is  not  omnipotent,  for  he  can- 
not do  as  much  as  the  other  can  :  therefore  one  of  them 
is  not  omnipotent-  Therefore  there  is  not,  nor  can 
there  be,  two  omnipotent  beings,  and,  consequently, 
not  two  Gods. 

By  means  of  the  same  idea  of  perfection  we  come  to 
the  knowledge  that  God  is  omniscient.     Now,  on  the 
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supposition  of  two  distinct  beings,  each  of  whom  has 
a  distinct  will  and  power,  it  is  an  imperfection  for  the 
one  not  to  be  able  to  conceal  his  thoughts  from  the 
other.  But  if  the  one  can  hide  his  thoughts  from  the 
other,  that  other  is  not  omniscient,  for  not  only  does  he 
not  know  all  that  is  to  be  known,  but  he  even  does  not 
know  that  wliich  another  knows. 

The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  omnipresence 
of  the  Deity:  it  is  better  that  he  should  be  every 
where,  throughout  the  infinite  extent  of  space,  than 
that  he  should  be  excluded  from  any  part  of  that 
space ;  for  if  he  be  excluded  from  any  part  of  it,  he 
cannot  operate  there,  nor  know  wiiat  is  done  there,  and, 
consequently,  he  is  neither  omnipotent  nor  omniscient. 

If,  to  destroy  the  arguments  which  I  have  advanced, 
it  be  said  that  the  two  supposed  Gods,  or  the  two 
hundred  thousand  (for,  on  tho  same  grounds  that  there 
may  be  two,  there  may  be  two  millions,  there  being  no 
longer  any  means  of  limiting  the  number),  if  it  be  said 
that  several  Gods  have  a  perfect  omnipotence  which 
is  exactly  the  same,  that  they  have  also  the  same 
knowledge,  the  same  will,  and  that  they  exist  equally 
in  the  same  place ;  I  reply,  that  this  is  merely  multi- 
plying  the  same  being,  but  that,  at  bottom,  and  in  the 
reality  of  the  thing,  it  is  only  reducing  an  imaginary 
plurality  to  a  genuine  unity.  For,  to  suppose  two  in- 
telligent beings  who  know,  will,  and  do  always  the 
same  thing,  and  who  have  no  separate  existence,  is  to 
suppose,  in  words,  a  plurality,  but,  in  fact,  to  establish 
a  simple  unity.  For,  to  be  inseparably  united  by  un- 
derstanding, by  will,  by  action,  and  by  place,  is  to  be 
as  closely  united  as  an  intelligent  being  can  be  united 
to  itself,  and,  consequently,  to  suppose  that  here,  where 
there  is  such  a  union,  there  can  be  two  beings,  it  is  to 
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suppose  a  division  without  a  division,  ar.d  a  thing 
divided  from  itself. 

•  *  «  «  « 

•  I  believe  that  whoever  turns  his  thoughts  inward 
will  evidently  know,  without  being  able  to  have  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  of  it,  that  from  all  eternity  there 
has  existed  an  intelligent  being.  [  believe,  too,  that 
it  is  evident  to  every  man  that  thinks,  that  there  is  also 
an  infinite  being.  Now,  I  maintain  that  there  can  be 
only  one  infinite  being,  and  that  this  infinite  being 
must  likewise  be  the  eternal  being ;  because  that,  that 
which  is  infinite  must  have  been  infinite  from  all  eter- 
nity, for  no  additions  made  in  time  can  render  a  thing 
infinite  if  it  be  not  so  in  itself,  and  by  itself,  from  all 
eternity ;  such  being  the  nature  of  infinity  that  nothing 
can  be  taken  from  it,  nor  can  any  thing  be  added  to  it. 
M'hence  it  follows,  that  the  infinite  cannot  be  divided 
into  more  than  one,  nor  be  any  thing  but  one. 

This,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  proof  a  priori^  that  the 
independent  eternal  being  is  but  one ;  and  if  to  this  we 
join  the  idea  of  all  possible  perfections,  we  have  then 
the  idea  of  an  eternal,  infinite,  omniscient  and  omni- 
potent God. 

DESPOTISM. 

In  this  one  point  our  author  is  constant  to  himself 
in  all  his  discourses  ;  he  takes  great  care  there  should 
be  monarchs  in  the  world,  but  very  little  that  there 
should  be  people ;  and  indeed  his  way  of  government 
is  not  the  way  to  people  the  world :  for  how  much  ab- 
solute monarchy  helps  to  fulfil  this  great  and  primary 
blessing  of  God  Almight)',  "  Be  fruitful  and  multiply, 
and  replenish  the  earth,"  which  contains  in  it  the 
improvement  too  of  arts  and  sciences,  and  the  con- 
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vcniences  of  life,  may  be  attn  in  tliose  large  and  rich 
countries  which  arc  Imppij  under  the  Turkisli  govern- 
uicnt,  where  are  not  now  to  be  found  one-third,  nay, 
in  many,  if  not  most  parts  of  them,  one-thirtieth,  per- 
liaps  I  might  say  not  one-hundredth  of  the  people  that 
were  formerly,  as  will  easily  appear  to  any  one  who 
will  compare  the  accounts  we  have  of  it  at  this  time 
with  ancient  history. 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  is  evident  that  absolute  monarchy,  which  by  some 
men  is  counted  the  only  government  in  the  world,  is 
indeed  inconsistent  with  civil  society,  and  so  can  be  no 
Ibrm  of  civil  government  at  all ;  for  the  end  of  civil 
society  being  to  avoid  and  remedy  those  inconveniences 
of  the  state  of  nature  which  necessarily  follow  from 
every  man's  being  judge  in  his  own  case,  by  setting 
up  a  known  authority  to  which  every  one  of  that  so- 
ciety may  appeal  upon  any  injury  received,  or  con- 
troversy that  may  arise,  and  which  every  one  of  the 
society  ought  to  obey,  wherever  any  persons  are  who 
have  not  such  an  authority  to  appeal  to  for  the  decision 
of  any  difference  between  them,  there  those  persons 
are  still  in  the  state  of  nature  ;  and  so  is  every  absolute 
prince,  in  respect  of  those  who  are  under  his  do- 
minion. 

For  he  being  supposed  to  have  all,  both  legislative 
and  executive  power  in  himself  alone,  there  is  no  judge 
to  be  found,  no  appeal  lies  open  to  any  one  who  may 
fairly,  and  indifferently,  and  with  authority  decide, 
and  from  whose  decision  relief  and  redress  may  be 
expected  of  any  injury  or  inconvenicncy  that  may  be 
suffered  from  the  prince  or  by  his  order ;  so  that  such 
a  man,  however  intitled  Czar,  Grand  Seignor,  or  how 
you  please,  is  as  much  in  the  state  of  nature  with  all 
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under  his  dominion  as  he  is  with  the  rest  of  mankind : 
lor  wherever  any  two  men  arc  who  have  no  standing; 
rule  and  conunon  judge  to  appeal  to  on  earth  for  the 
determination  of  controversies  of  right  betwixt  them, 
there  they  are  still  in  the  state  of  nature,  and  under  all 
the  inconveniences  of  it,  with  only  this  woful  differ- 
ence to  the  subject,  or  rather  slave  of  an  absolute 
prince,  tliat  whereas  in  the  ordinary  state  of  nature  he 
has  a  liberty  to  judge  of  his  right,  and  according  to  the 
best  of  his  power  to  maintain  it ;  now,  whenever  his 
property  is  invaded  by  the  will  and  order  of  his  monarch 
he  has  not  only  no  appeal,  as  those  in  society  ought 
to  have,  but,  as  if  he  were  degraded  from  the  common 
state  of  rational  creatures,  is  denied  a  liberty  to  judge 
of  or  to  defend  his  right,  and  so  is  exposed  to  all  the 
misery  and  inconveniences  that  a  man  can  fear  from 
one  who,  being  in  the  unrestrained  state  of  nature,  is 
yet  corrupted  with  flattery,  and  armed  with  power. 

For  he  that  thinks  absolute  power  purifies  men's 
blood,  and  corrects  the  baseness  of  human  nature, 
need  read  but  the  history  of  this  or  any  other  age  to 
be  convinced  of  the  contrary.  He  that  would  have 
been  insolent  and  injurious  in  the  woods  of  America 
would  not  probably  be  much  better  in  a  throne  ;  where 
perhaps  learning  and  religion  shall  be  found  out  to 
justify  all  that  he  shall  do  to  his  subjects,  and  the 
sword  presently  silence  all  those  that  dare  question  it. 

INFLUENCE  OF  EDUCATION. 

Errors  in  education  should  be  less  indulged  than 
any  :  these,  like  faults  in  the  first  concoction,  that  are 
never  mended  in  the  second  or  third,  carry  their  after- 

c  2 
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wards  incorrigible  taint  with  them  through  all  the  parui 
and  iktations  in  lite. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  well  educating  of  their  children  is  so  much  the 
duty  and  the  concern  ut'  parents,  and  the  welfare  and 
prosperity  of  the  nation  so  much  depends  on  it,  that  1 
would  have  every  one  lay  it  seriously  to  heart ;  and 
after  having  well  examined  and  distinguished  what 
fancy,  custom,  or  reason  advises  in  the  case,  set  Ids 
helping  hand  to  promote  every  where  tliat  way  of 
training  up  youth,  with  regard  to  their  several  condi- 
tions, which  is  the  easiest,  shortest,  and  likeliest  to 
produce  virtuous,  useful,  and  able  men  in  their  distinct 
callings  :  though  that  most  to  be  taken  care  of  is  the 
gentleman's  calling.  For  if  those  of  that  rank  are  by 
their  education  once  set  right,  they  will  quickly  bring 
all  the  rest  into  order. 

«  «  *  «  * 

A  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body  is  a  short  but  full 
description  of  a  happy  state  in  this  world :  he  that  has 
these  two,  has  little  more  to  wish  for;  and  he  that 
wants  either  of  them,  w  ill  be  but  little  the  better  for 
any  thing  else.  JMen's  happiness  or  misery  is  most 
part  of  their  own  making.  He  whose  mind  directs 
not  wisely  will  never  take  the  right  way ;  and  he  whose 
body  is  cra/y  and  feeble  will  never  be  able  to  advance 
in  it.  I  confess  there  are  some  men's  constitutions  of 
body  and  mind  so  vigorous  and  well  framed  by  nature, 
that  they  need  not  much  assistance  from  others,  but, 
by  the  strength  of  their  natural  genius,  they  arc, 
from  their  cradles,  carried  towards  what  is  excellent, 
and,  by  the  privilege  of  their  happy  constitutions,  are 
able  to  do  wonders.     But  examples  of  this  kind  are 
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but  fV'w ;  and  I  think  I  may  say,  that  of  all  men  we 
meet  witli,  nine  parts  of  ten  are  what  they  are,  good 
or  evil,  useful  or  not,  by  their  education.  It  is  that 
which  makes  the  great  difference  in  mankind.  The 
little,  or  almost  insensible,  impressions  on  our  tender 
infancies  have  very  important  and  lasting  conse- 
quences :  and  there  it  is,  as  in  the  fountains  of  some 
rivers,  where  a  gentle  application  of  the  hand  turns 
the  flexible  waters  into  channels  that  make  them  take 
quite  contrary  courses;  and  by  this  little  direction 
given  them  at  first  in  the  source  they  receive  different 
tendencies,  and  arrive  at  last  at  very  remote  and 
distant  places. 

MAXIiAIS  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  first  thing  to  be  taken  care  of  is,  that  children 
be  not  too  warmly  clad  or  covered,  winter  or  summer. 
The  face,  when  we  are  born,  is  no  less  tender  than  any 
other  part  of  the  body ;  it  is  use  alone  hardens  it,  and 
makes  it  more  able  to  endure  the  cold. 

«  •  «  •  Ik 

I  would  also  advise  his  feet  to  be  washed  every  day 
in  cold  water,  and  to  have  his  shoes  so  thin  that  they 
might  leak  and  let  in  water  whenever  he  comes  near  it. 
Here  I  fear  I  shall  have  the  mistresses  and  maids  too 
against  me ;  one  will  think  it  too  filthy,  and  the  other 
perhaps  too  much  pains  to  make  clean  his  stockings. 
But  yet  truth  will  have  it  that  his  health  is  much 
more  worth  than  all  such  considerations,  and  ten  times 
as  much  more.  And  he  that  considers  how  mischievous 
and  mortal  a  thing  taking  wet  in  the  feet  is  to  those 
who  have  been  bred  nicely,  will  wish  he  had,  with  the 
poor  people's  children,  gone  barefoot ;  who,  by  that 
means,  come  to  be  so  reconciled  by  custom  to  wet  their 
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feet,  that  they  take  no  more  coUl  or  harm  by  it  than 
it  they  were  wet  in  their  hands.  And  what  is  it,  I 
|)ray,  that  makes  this  great  ditterence  between  the 
hands  and  the  feet  in  others  but  only  custom  ? 

•  •  •  «  • 

I  shall  not  need  here  to  mention  swimming,  when 
he  is  of  an  age  able  to  leani  and  has  any  one  to  teach 
him.  It  is  that  saves  many  a  man's  life:  and  the 
Romans  thought  it  so  necessary,  that  they  ranked  it 
with  letters ;  and  it  was  the  common  phrase  to  mark 
one  ill  educated,  and  good  for  nothing,  that  he  had 
neither  learned  to  read  nor  swim :  "  Nee  literas  didicit, 
ncc  natare." 

•  •  •  •  • 

Another  thing  that  is  of  great  advantage  to  every 
one's  health,  but  especially  children's,  is  to  be  much 
in  the  open  air,  and  very  little,  as  may  be,  by  the  tire, 
even  in  winter.  By  this  he  will  accustom  himself  also 
to  heat  and  cold,  shine  and  rain ;  all  which  if  a  man's 
body  will  not  endure,  it  will  serve  him  to  very  little 
purpose  in  this  world ;  and  when  he  is  grown  up  it  is  too 
late  to  use  him  to  it :  it  must  be  got  early  and  by  degrees. 
Thus  the  body  may  be  brought  to  bear  any  thing. 

•  •  «  •  • 

As  for  his  diet,  it  ought  to  be  very  plain  and  simple; 
and,  if  I  might  advise,  tlesh  should  be  forborne  till  he 
is  in  coats,  or  at  least  till  he  is  two  or  three  years  old. 
*  *  But  if  my  young  master  must  needs  have  flesh, 
let  it  be  but  once  a  day,  and  of  one  sort  at  a  meal. 
Plain  beef,  mutton,  veal,  &c.  without  other  sauce  than 
hunger,  is  best ;  and  great  care  should  be  used  that  he 
eat  bread  plentifully,  both  alone  and  with  every  thing 
else.  And  whatever  he  cats,  that  is  solid,  make  him 
chew  it  well.  M'e  English  are  often  negligent  herein ; 
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from  whence  follows  indigestion,  and  other  great  in- 
conveniences. 

*  «  »  «  « 

As  to  his  meals,  I  sliould  think  it  host  that,  as  iniich 
as  it  can  be  conveniently  avoided,  they  should  not  be 
kept  constantly  to  an  hour.  For  when  custom  hath 
fixed  his  eating  to  certain  stated  periods,  his  stomach 
will  expect  victuals  at  the  usual  hour,  and  grow 
peevish  if  he  passes  it ;  either  fretting  itself  into  a 
troublesome  excess,  or  flagging  into  a  downright  want 
of  appetite.  Therefore  I  would  have  no  time  kept 
constantly  to  for  liis  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper,  but 
rather  varied  almost  every  day.  And  if  betwixt  these, 
which  I  call  meals,  he  will  eat,  let  him  have,  as  often 
as  he  calls  for  it,  good  dry  bread. 

«  «  «  *  « 

3Iore  fevers  and  surfeits  are  got  by  people's  drinking 
when  they  are  hot  than  by  any  one  thing  I  know. 
Therefore,  if  by  play  he  be  hot  and  dry,  bread  will  ill 
go  down ;  and  so,  if  he  cannot  have  drink  but  upon 
that  condition,  he  will  be  forced  to  forbear.  For,  if 
he  be  very  hot,  he  should  by  no  means  drink. 
«  *  *  «  * 

Above  all,  take  great  care  that  he  seldom  if  ever 
taste  any  wine  or  strong  drink ;  there  is  nothing  so 
ordinarily  given  to  children  in  England,  and  nothing 
so  destructive  to  them.  They  ought  never  to  drink 
any  strong  liquor  but  when  they  need  it  as  a  cordial 
and  the  doctor  prescribes  it.  And  in  this  case  it  is 
that  servants  are  most  narrowly  to  be  watched,  and 
most  severely  to  be  reprehended  when  they  transgress. 
«  *  «  *  * 

Of  all  tliat  looks  soft  and  effeminate  nothing  is  more 
to  be  indulged  children  than  sleep.  In  this  alone  they 
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are  to  be  permittetl  to  have  their  full  satisfaction  ; 
nothing  contributing  more  to  the  growth  and  health 
of  children  than  sleep.  All  that  is  to  be  regulated  in 
it  is  in  what  part  of  the  twenty-four  hours  they  should 
take  it ;  which  will  easily  be  resolved  by  only  saying, 
that  it  is  of  great  use  to  accustom  them  to  rise  early 
in  the  morning.  It  is  best  so  to  do  for  health;  and 
he  that  from  his  childhootl  has  by  a  settled  custom 
made  rising  betimes  easy  and  familiar  to  him,  will  not, 
when  he  is  a  man,  waste  the  best  and  most  useful  part 
of  his  life  in  drowsiness  and  lying  a-bed. 

«  »  «  «  • 

Though  I  have  said  a  large  allowance  of  sleep,  even 

as  much  as  they  will  tiike,  should  be  made  to  children 
when  they  are  little,  yet  1  do  not  mean  that  it  should 
always  be  continued  to  them  in  so  large  a  proportion, 
and  they  suffered  to  indulge  a  lazy  drowsiness  in  their 
beds  as  they  grow  up  bigger.  But  whether  they  should 
begin  to  be  restrained  at  seven,  or  ten  years  old,  or 
any  other  time,  is  impossible  to  be  precisely  deter- 
mined.  Their  tempers,  strengths,  and  constitutions 
must  be  considered  ;  but  some  time  between  seven  and 
fourteen,  if  they  are  too  great  lovers  of  their  beds,  I 
think  it  may  be  sea.sonable  to  begin  to  reduce  them  by 
degrees  to  about  eight  hours,  which  is  generally  rest 
enough  for  healthy  grown  people. 

*  *  «  •  • 

They  should  constantly  be  called  up,  and  made  to 
rise  at  their  early  hour;  but  great  care  should  be 
taken  in  waking  them  that  it  be  not  done  hastily  nor 
with  a  loud  and  shrill  voice,  or  any  other  sudden 
violent  noise.  This  often  affrights  children,  and  does 
them  great  harm ;  and  sound  sleep,  thus  broken  oft' 
with  sudden  alarms,  is  apt  enough  to  discompose. 
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M'hen  children  are  to  be  wakened  out  of  their  sleep, 
be  sure  to  begin  with  a  low  call  and  sonic  gentle  mo- 
tion, and  so  draw  them  out  of  it  by  degrees,  and  give 
them  none  but  kind  words  and  usage  till  they  are  come 
perfectly  to  themselves,  and,  being  quite  dressed,  you 
are  sure  they  are  thoroughly  awake. 

•  «  *  «  * 

Let  his  bed  be  hard,  and  rather  quilts  than  feathers. 
Hard  lodging  strengthens  the  parts;  whereas  being 
buried  every  night  in  feathers  melts  and  dissolves  the 
body,  is  often  the  cause  of  weakness,  and  the  fore- 
runner of  an  early  grave. 

***** 

Perhaps  it  will  be  expected  from  me  that  I  should 
give  some  directions  of  physic  to  prevent  diseases; 
for  which  I  have  only  this  one,  very  sacredly  to  be 
observed : — never  to  give  children  any  physic  for  pre- 
vention. The  observation  of  what  I  have  already  ad- 
vised will  I  suppose  do  that  better  than  the  ladies' 
diet-drinks,  or  apothecary's  medicines.  Have  a  great 
care  of  tampering  that  way,  lest,  instead  of  preventing, 
you  draw  on  diseases. 

As  the  strength  of  the  body  lies  chiefly  in  being 
able  to  endure  hardships,  so  also-does  that  of  the  mind. 
And  the  great  principle  and  foundation  of  all  virtue  is 
placed  in  this,  that  a  man  is  able  to  deny  himself  his 
own  desires,  cross  his  own  inclinations,  and  purely 
follow  what  reason  directs  is  best,  though  the  appetite 
lean  the  other  way.  The  great  mistake  I  have  ob- 
served in  people's  breeding  up  their  children  has  been, 
that  the  mind  has  not  been  made  obedient  to  discipline 
and  pliant  to  reason,  when  at  first  it  was  most  tender, 
most  easy  to  be  bowed.  Parents  being  wisely  ordained 
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by  nature  to  love  their  children,  are  very  apt,  if  reason 
watch  not  that  natural  att'cction  very  warily, — arc  apt, 
I  say,  to  let  it  run  into  fondness.  They  love  their 
little  ones,  and  it  is  their  duty ;  but  they  often  with 
them  cherish  their  faults  too.  They  must  not  be 
crossed,  forsoolli ;  they  must  be  pern)itted  to  have 
their  wills  in  all  things ;  and  they  being  in  their  in- 
fancies not  capable  of  great  viewij,  their  parents  think 
they  may  safely  enough  indulge  their  little  irregu- 
larities, and  make  themselves  sport  with  that  pretty 
perverseness,  which  they  think  well  enough  becomes 
that  innocent  age.  But  to  a  fond  parent  that  would 
not  have  his  child  corrected  for  a  perverse  trick,  but 
excused  it,  saying  it  was  a  small  matter,  Solon  very 
well  replied,  "Ay,  but  custom  is  a  great  one." 
«  «  «  *  « 

Those  therefore  that  intend  ever  to  govern  their 
children  should  begin  it  whilst  they  are  very  little, 
and  look  that  they  perfectly  comply  with  the  will  of 
their  parents.  \\''ould  you  have  your  son  obedient  to 
you  when  past  a  child  ?  Be  sure  then  to  establish  the 
authority  of  a  father  as  soon  as  he  is  capable  of  sub- 
mission, and  can  understand  in  whose  power  he  is. 
If  you  would  have  him  stand  in  awe  of  you,  imjjrint 
it  in  his  infancy ;  attd  as  he  approaches  nearer  to  a 
man  admit  him  nearer  to  your  familiiirity ;  so  shall 
you  have  him  your  obedient  subject  (as  is  fit)  whilst 
he  is  a  child,  and  your  attectionate  friend  when  he  is  a 
man.  For  methinks  they  mightily  misplace  the  treat- 
ment due  to  their  children,  who  are  indulgent  and 
familiar  when  they  are  little,  but  severe  to  them,  and 
keep  tliem  at  a  distance,  when  they  are  grown  up. 
For  liberty  and  indulgence  can  do  no  good  to  children ; 
their  want  of  judgment  makes  them  stand  in  need  of 
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restraint  and  discipline.  And,  on  the  contrary,  im- 
pcriousncss  and  severity  is  but  an  ill  way  of  treating 
men,  who  have  reiison  of  their  own  to  guide  them,  un- 
less you  have  a  mind  to  make  your  children,  when 
grown  up,  weary  of  you,  and  secretly  to  say  within 
themselves,  "  When  will  you  die,  father  ?" 

9  *  *  *  * 

Fear  and  awe  ought  to  give  you  the  first  power  over 
their  minds,  and  love  and  friendship  in  riper  years  to 
hold  it :  for  the  time  must  come  when  they  will  be 
past  the  rod  and  correction ;  and  then  if  the  love  of 
you  make  them  not  obedient  and  dutiful ;  if  the  love 
of  virtue  and  reputation  keep  them  not  in  laudable 
courses ;  T  ask,  what  hold  will  you  have  of  them,  to 
turn  them  to  it  ?  Indeed,  fear  of  having  a  scanty 
portion,  if  they  displease  you,  may  make  them  slaves 
to  your  estate ;  but  they  will  nevertheless  be  ill  and 
wicked  in  private,  and  that  restraint  will  not  last 
always.  Every  man  must,  some  time  or  other,  be 
trusted  to  himself  and  his  own  conduct ;  and  he  that 
is  a  good,  a  virtuous,  and  able  man,  must  be  made  so 
within.  And  therefore,  what  he  is  to  receive  from 
education,  what  is  to  sway  and  influence  his  life,  must 
be  something  put  into  him  betimes  :  habits  woven  into 
the  very  principle  of  his  nature  ;  and  not  a  counterfeit 
carriage  and  dissembled  outside,  put  on  by  fear,  only 
to  avoid  the  present  anger  of  a  father,  who  perhaps 
may  disinherit  him. 

»  *  m  »  * 

I  have  spoken  so  much  of  carrying  a  strict  hand 
over  children,  that  perhaps  I  shall  be  suspected  of  not 
considering  enough  what  is  due  to  their  tender  age 
and  constitutions.  But  that  opinion  will  vanish  when 
you  have  heard  me  a  little  farther ;  for  I  am  very  apt 
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to  think  that  great  severity  of  punishment  does  but 
very  little  good,  nay,  great  harm  in  education :  and  I 
believe  it  will  be  found  that,  vteteris  paribus^  tho«e 
children  who  have  been  most  chastised  seldom  m.ake 
the  best  men.  All  that  I  have  hitherto  contendtd  for 
is,  that  whutsoever  rigour  is  necessary,  it  is  more  to 
be  used  the  younger  children  are ;  and  having  by  a 
due  application  wrought  its  eH'cct,  it  is  to  be  relaxed, 
and  changed  into  a  milder  sort  of  government. 
•  •  •  •  « 

He  that  has  not  a  mastery  over  his  inclinations,  he 
that  knows  not  how  to  resist  the  importunity  of  present 
pleasure  or  pain  for  the  sake  of  what  reason  tells  him 
is  tit  to  be  done,  wants  the  true  principle  of  virtue  and 
industry,  and  is  in  danger  of  never  beuig  good  for  any 
thing.  This  temper,  therefore,  so  contrary  to  un- 
guided  nature,  is  to  be  got  betimes ;  and  this  habit, 
as  the  true  foundation  of  future  ability  and  happiness, 
is  to  be  wrought  into  the  mind  as  early  as  may  be, 
even  from  the  first  dawnings  of  any  knowledge  or 
apprehension  in  children,  and  so  to  be  confirmed  in 
them,  by  all  the  care  and  ways  imaginable,  by  those 
who  have  the  oversight  of  their  education.  On  the 
other  side,  if  the  mind  be  curbed  and  humbled  too 
much  in  children  ;  if  their  spirits  be  abashed  and 
broken  much,  by  too  strict  a  hand  over  them ;  they 
lose  all  their  vigour  and  industry,  and  are  in  a  worse 
state  than  the  former.  For  extravagant  young  fellows, 
that  have  liveliness  and  spirit,  come  sometimes  to  be 
set  right  and  to  make  able  and  great  men  ;  but  de- 
jected  minds,  timorous,  and  tame,  and  low  spirits,  are 
hardly  ever  to  be  raised,  and  very  seldom  attain  to 
any  thing.  To  avoid  the  danger  that  is  on  cither 
hand  is  the  great  art ;  and  he  that  has  found  a  way 
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how  to  keep  up  a  child's  sj)irit,  easy,  active,  and  free, 
and  y*-'t  at  the  same  time  to  restrain  him  from  many 
tilings  he  has  a  mind  to,  and  to  draw  him  to  things 
that  are  uneasy  to  him  ;  he,  I  say,  that  knows  how  to 
reconcile  these  seeming  contradictions  has,  in  my 
opinion,  got  the  true  secret  of  education.  The  usual 
lazy  and  short  way,  by  chastisement  and  the  rod, 
which  is  the  only  instrument  of  government  that  tutors 
generally  know,  or  ever  think  of,  is  the  most  unfit  of 
any  to  be  used  in  education  ;  because  it  tends  to  both 
those  mischiefs,  which,  as  we  have  shown,  are  the 
Scylla  and  Charybdis,  which,  on  the  one  hand  or  the 
other,  ruin  all  that  miscarry. 

•  *  «  »  « 

On  the  other  side,  to  flatter  children  by  rewards  of 
things  that  are  pleasant  to  them  is  as  carefully  to  be 
avoided.  He  that  will  give  to  his  son  apples,  or  sugar- 
plums, or  what  else  of  this  kind  he  is  most  delighted 
witli,  to  make  him  learn  his  book,  does  but  authorise 
his  love  of  pleasure,  and  cocker  up  that  dangerous  pro- 
pensity, which  he  ought  by  all  means  to  subdue  and 
stifle  in  him.     You  can  never  hope  to  teach  him  to 
master  it  whilst  you  compound  for  the  check  you  give 
his  inclination  in  one  place  by  the  satisfaction  you 
propose  to  it  in  another.     To  make  a  good,  a  wise, 
and  a  virtuous  man,  it  is  fit  he  should  learn  to  cross 
his  appetite,  and  deny  his  inclination  to  riches,  finery, 
or  pleasing  his  palate,  6ic.  whenever  his  reason  ad- 
vises the  contrary,  and  his  duty  requires  it.     But 
when  you  chraw  him  to  do  any  thing  that  is  fit  by  the 
offer  of  money,  or  reward  the  pains  of  learning  his 
book  by  a  precious  morsel;  when  you  promise  him  a 
lace  cravat,  or  a  fine  new  suit,  upon  performance  of 
some  of  his  little  tasks ;  what  do  you,  by  proposing 
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these  as  rewards,  but  allow  them  to  be  the  good  things 
he  should  aim  at,  and  thereby  encourage  his  longing 
for  them,  and  accustom  him  to  place  his  happiness  in 

them  ? 

»  •  •  •  • 

The  rewards  and  punishments,  then,  whereby  we 
should  keep  children  in  order  are  quite  of" another  kind, 
and  of  that  Ibrce,  that  when  we  can  get  them  once  to 
work,  the  business,  1  think,  is  done,  and  the  ditticulty 
is  over.  Esteem  and  disgrace  are,  of  all  others,  the 
most  powerful  incentives  to  the  mind  when  once  it  is 
brought  to  relish  them.  If  you  can  once  get  into 
children  a  love  of  credit,  and  an  apprehension  of 
shame  and  disgrace,  you  have  put  into  them  the  true 
principle,  which  will  constantly  work,  and  incline 
them  to  the  right.  •  •  *  Ingenuous  shame  and  the 
apprehension  of  displeasure  are  the  only  true  re- 
straints ;  these  alone  ought  to  hold  the  reins  and  keep 
the  child  in  order.  But  corporal  punishments  must 
necessarily  lose  that  effect,  and  wear  out  the  sense 
of  shame,  where  they  frequently  return.  Shame  in 
children  has  the  same  place  that  modesty  has  in 
women ;  which  cannot  be  kept,  and  often  transgressed 

against. 

«  *  *  *  » 

It  seems  plain  to  me,  that  the  principle  of  all  virtue 
and  excellency  lies  in  a  power  of  denying  ourselves  the 
satisfaction  of  our  own  desires,  where  reason  does  not 
uutliorize  them.  This  power  is  to  be  got  and  improved 
by  custom,  made  easy  and  familiar  by  an  early  prac- 
tice. If  therefore  I  might  be  heard,  I  would  advise, 
that,  contrary  to  the  ordinary  way,  children  should  be 
used  to  submit  their  desires,  and  go  without  their 
longings,  even  from  their  very  cradles.      The  very 
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first  thing  they  should  learn  to  know  should  be,  that 
they  were  not  to  have  any  thing  because  it  pleased 
theiii,  but  because  it  was  thought  tit  for  them. 

*  •  «  •  * 

That  a  child  should  never  be  suffered  to  have  what 
he  craves,  much  less  what  he  cries  for,  I  had  said,  or 
so  much  as  speaks  for ;  but  that  being  apt  to  be  mis- 
understood, and  interpreted  as  if  I  meant  a  child 
should  never  speak  to  his  parents  for  any  thing,  which 
will  perhaps  be  thought  to  lay  too  great  a  curb  on  the 
minds  of  children,  to  the  prejudice  of  that  love  and 
affection  which  should  be  between  them  and  their  pa- 
rents, I  shall  explain  myself  a  little  more  particularly. 
It  is  fit  that  they  should  have  liberty  to  declare  their 
wants  to  their  ])arents,  and  that  with  all  tenderness 
they  should  be  hearkened  to,  and  supplied,  at  least 
while  they  are  very  little.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  say, 
I  am  hungry ;  another  to  say,  I  would  have  roast 
meat.  Having  declared  their  wants,  their  natural 
wants,  the  pain  they  feel  from  hunger,  thirst,  cold,  or 
any  other  necessity  of  nature,  it  is  the  duty  of  their 
parents,  and  those  about  them,  to  relieve  them ;  but 
children  must  leave  it  to  the  choice  and  ordering  of 
their  parents  what  they  think  properest  for  them,  and 
how  much,  and  must  not  be  permitted  to  choose  for 
themselves  and  say,  I  would  have  wine,  or  white 
bread ;    the  very  naming  of  it   should   make   them 

lose  it. 

»  m  If  *  * 

All  their  innocent  folly,  playing,  and  childish  ac- 
tions are  to  be  left  perfectly  free  and  unrestrained,  as 
far  as  they  Cc'.n  consist  with  the  respect  due  to  those 
that  are  present ;  and  that  with  the  greatest  allowance. 
If  these  faults  of  their  age,  rather  than  of  the  children 
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themselves,  were,  as  they  should  be,  left  only  to  time, 
and  imitation,  and  riper  yt^rs  to  cure,  children  would 
escape  a  great  deal  of  misapplied  and  useless  correc« 
tion ;  which  either  fails  to  overpower  the  natural  dis- 
position of  their  childhood,  and  so,  by  an  ineffectual 
familiarity,  makes  correction  in  other  necessary  cases 
of  less  use,  or  else  if  it  be  of  force  to  restrain  the 
natural  gaiety  of  that  age,  it  serves  only  to  spoil  the 
temper  of  both  body  and  mind. 

As  they  should  never  be  heard  when  they  speak  for 
any  particular  thing  they  would  have,  unless  it  be 
first  proposed  to  them,  so  they  should  always  be  heard, 
and  fairly  and  kindly  answered,  when  they  ask  after 
any  thing  they  would  know,  and  desire  to  be  informed 
about.  Curiosity  should  be  as  carefully  cherished  in 
children  as  other  appetites  suppressed. 

«  *  •  *  • 

Curiosity  in  children  is  but  an  appetite  after  know- 
ledge, and  therefore  ought  to  be  encouraged  in  them, 
not  only  as  a  good  sign,  but  as  the  great  instrument 
nature  has  provided  to  remove  the  ignorance  they  were 
born  with,  and  which  without  this  busy  inquisitive- 
ness,  will  make  them  dull  and  useless  creatures.  *  *  * 
I  doubt  not  but  one  great  reason  why  many  children 
abandon  themselves  wholly  to  silly  sports,  and  iriHe 
away  all  their  time  insipidly  is,  because  they  have 
found  their  curiosity  balked,  and  their  inquiries  neg- 
lected. *  *  *  As  children's  inquiries  are  not  to 
be  slighted,  so  also  great  care  is  to  be  taken  tliat  they 
never  receive  deceitful  and  illuding  answers.  They 
easily  perceive  when  tlicy  are  slighted  or  deceived, 
and  quickly  learn  the  trick  of  neglect,  dissimulation, 
and  falsehood,  which  they  observe  otliers  to  make  use 
of.     Wc  are  not  to  intrench  upon  truth  in  any  con- 
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vcrsation.  but  least  of  all  with  children;  since,  if  we 
play  I'alsc  with  tlicni,  wc  not  only  deceive  their  ex- 
pectation, and  hinder  their  knowledge,  but  corrupt 
tlieir  innocence,  and  teach  tlieni  the  worst  of  vices. 
They  are  travellers  newly  arrived  in  a  strange  coun- 
try, of  whidi  they  know  nothing  ;  we  should  therefore 
make  conscience  not  to  mislead  them. 

***** 

And  here  give  me  leave  to  take  notice  of  one  thing 
1  I  think  a  ftiult  in  the  ordinary  method  of  education, 
and  that  is,  the  charging  of  children's  memories  upon 
all  occasions  with  rules  and  precepts,  which  they  often 
do  not  understand,  and  are  constantly  as  soon  forgotten 
as  given.  If  it  be  some  action  you  would  have  done, 
or  done  otherwise,  whenever  they  forget,  or  do  it  awk- 
wardly, make  them  do  it  over  and  over  again  till  they 
are  perfect. 

***** 

Let  therefore  your  rules  to  your  son  be  as  few^  as  is 
possible,  and  rather  fewer  than  more  than  seem  ab- 
solutely necessary.  For  if  you  burden  him  with  too 
many  rules,  one  of  these  two  things  must  necessarily 
follow,  that  either  he  must  be  very  often  punished, 
whicli  will  be  of  ill  consequence,  by  making  punish- 
ment too  frequent  and  familiar,  or  else  you  must  let 
•some  of  your  rules  go  unpunished,  whereby  they  will 
of  course  grow  contemptible,  and  your  authority  be- 
come cheap  to  him.  3Iake  but  few  laws,  but  see  they 
be  well  observed  whence  once  made.  Few  years  re- 
quire few  laws ;  and  as  his  age  increases,  when  one 
rule  is  by  practice  well  established,  you  may  add 
another. 

***** 

This  method  of  teaching  children  by  a  repeated 
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practice,  and  the  same  action  done  over  and  over  again, 
under  the  eye  and  direction  of  the  tutor,  till  they  have 
got  the  habit  of  doing  it  well,  and  not  by  relying  on 
rules  trusted  to  thtir  memories,  hits  so  many  ad- 
vantages, which  way  soever  we  consider  it,  that  I  can- 
not but  wonder  (if  ill  customs  could  be  wondered  at  in 
any  thing)  how  it  could  possibly  be  so  much  neglected. 
I  shall  name  one  more  that  comes  now  in  my  way. 
By  this  method  we  shall  see  whether  what  is  required 
of  him  be  adapted  to  his  capacity,  and  any  way  suited 
to  the  child's  natural  genius  and  constitution,  for  that 
too  must  be  considered  in  a  right  education.  We 
must  not  hope  wholly  to  change  their  original  tem- 
pers, nor  make  the  gay  pensive  and  grave,  nor  the  me- 
lancholy sportive,  without  spoiling  them.  God  has 
stamped  certain  characters  upon  men's  minds,  which, 
like  their  shapes,  may  perhaps  be  a  little  mended, 
but  can  hardly  be  totally  altered  and  transformed  into 
the  contrar)'. 

He,  therefore,  that  is  about  children  should  well 
study  their  natures  and  aptitudes,  and  see,  by  often 
trials,  what  turn  they  easily  take,  and  what  becomes 
them  ;  observe  what  their  native  stock  is,  how  it  may 
be  improved,  and  what  it  is  fit  for :  he  should  consider 
what  they  want,  whether  they  be  capable  of  having  it 
wrought  into  them  by  industry,  and  incorporated  there 
by  practice,  and  whether  it  be  worth  while  to  en- 
deavour it.  For,  in  many  cases,  all  that  we  can  do 
or  should  aim  at  is  to  make  the  best  of  what  nature  has 
given,  to  prevent  the  vices  and  faults  to  which  such  a 
constitution  is  most  inclinetl,  and  give  it  all  the  ad- 
vantages it  is  capable  of.  Every  one's  natural  genius 
should  be  carried  as  far  as  it  could,  but  to  attempt 
the  putting  another  upon  him  will  be  but  labour  in 
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vain ;  and  what  is  so  plastered  on  will  at  best  sit  but 
untowardlv,  and  have  always  haiiging  to  it  the  un- 
gracct'uliicss  of  constraint  and  aflcctatioii. 

•  *  *  *  * 

Manners,  as  they  call  it,  about  which  children  arc 
so  often  perplexed,  and  have  so  many  goodly  exhorta- 
tions made  them  by  their  wise  maids  :ir:d  governesses, 
I  think  are  rather  to  be  learned  by  example  than 
rules  ;  and  then  children,  if  kept  out  of  ill  company, 
will  take  a  pride  to  behave  themselves  prettily,  after 
the  fashion  of  others,  perceiving  themselves  esteemed 
and  commended  for  it.  But  if,  by  a  little  negligence 
in  this  part,  the  boy  should  not  put  off  his  hat,  nor 
make  legs  very  gracefully,  a  dancing-master  will  cure 
that  defect,  and  wipe  off  all  that  plainness  of  nature, 
which  the  a-la-mode  people  call  clownishness.  And 
since  nothing  appears  to  me  to  give  children  so  much 
becoming  confidence  and  behaviour,  and  so  to  raise 
them  to  the  conversation  of  those  above  their  age,  as 
dancing ;  I  think  they  should  be  taught  to  dance  as 
soon  as  they  are  capable  of  learning  it.  For,  though 
this  consist  only  in  outward  gracefulness  of  motion, 
yet,  I  know  not  how,  it  gives  children  manly  thoughts 
and  carriage,  more  than  any  thing.  But  otherwise  I 
would  not  have  little  children  much  tormented  about 
punctilios,  or  niceties  of  breeding. 

Never  trouble  yourself  about  those  faults  in  them 
which  you  know  age  will  cure.  And  therefore  want 
of  well- fashioned  civility  in  the  carriage,  while  civility 
is  not  wanting  in  the  mind,  for  there  you  must  take 
care  to  plant  it  early,  should  be  the  parents'  least 
care,  whilst  they  are  young.  If  his  tender  mind  be 
filled  with  a  veneration  for  his  parents  and  teachers, 
which  consists  in  love  and  esteem,  and  a  fear  to  offend 
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them,  and  with  respect  and  good-vfill  to  all  people, 
that  respect  will  of  itself  teach  those  ways  of  express- 
ing it  which  he  observes  mo«t  acceptable.  Be  sure  to 
keep  up  in  him  the  principles  of  good-nature  arid 
kindness ;  make  them  as  habitual  as  you  can,  by 
credit  and  commendation,  and  the  good  things  accom- 
panying  that  state ;  and  when  they  hare  taken  root  in 
his  mind,  and  are  settled  there  by  a  continued  prac 
tice,  fear  not ;  the  ornaments  of  conversation,  and  the 
outside  of  fashionable  manners,  will  come  in  due 
time,  if,  when  they  are  removed  out  of  their  maid's 
care,  they  are  put  into  the  hands  of  a  well-bred  man 
to  be  their  governor. 

M'hilst  they  are  very  young  any  carelessness  is  to  be 
borne  with  in  children  that  carries  not  with  it  the 
mark  of  pride  or  ill  nature ;  but  these,  whenever  they 
appear  in  any  action,  are  to  be  corrected  immediately 
by  the  ways  above  mentioned. 

»  •  •  «  • 

You  will  have  very  good  luck  if  you  never  have  a 
vicious  or  clownish  servant,  and  if  from  them  your 
children  never  get  any  infection.  But  yet,  as  amch 
must  be  done  towards  it  as  can  be,  and  the  children 
kept  as  much  as  may  be  in  the  company  of  their  pa- 
rents and  of  those  to  whose  care  they  are  committed. 
To  this  purpose,  their  being  in  their  presence  should 
be  made  easy  to  them  ;  they  should  be  allowed  the 
liberties  and  freedom  suitable  to  iheir  ages,  and  not 
he  held  under  unnecessary  restraints  when  in  their 
parents'  or  governor's  sight.  If  it  be  a  prison  to  them, 
it  is  no  wonder  they  should  not  like  it.  They  muse 
not  be  hindered  from  being  children,  or  from  playing, 
or  doing  as  children,  but  from  doing  ill :  all  other 
liberty  is  to  be  allowed  tiiem.     Next,  to  make  them 
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the  Creator,  and  the  knowledge  of  our  duty  ;  and  we 
are  Htted  well  enough  with  abilities  to  provide  for  the 
conveniences  of  living:  these  are  our  business  in  this 
world.  Rut  were  our  senses  altered,  and  made  much 
quicker  and  acuter,  the  appearance  and  outward  scheme 
of  tliiiii;s  would  have  quite  another  face  to  us;  and  I 
am  apt  to  think,  would  be  inconsistent  with  our  being, 
or  at  least  well-being,  in  this  part  of  the  universe 
wliich  we  inhabit.  He  that  considers  how  little  our 
constitution  is  able  to  bear  a  remove  into  parts  of  this 
air,  not  much  higher  than  that  wc  commonly  breathe 
in,  will  have  reason  to  be  satisfied,  that  in  this  globe 
of  earth  allotted  for  our  mansion,  the  all-wise  Archi- 
tect has  suited  our  organs,  and  the  bodies  that  are  to 
affect  them,  one  to  another.  If  our  sense  of  hearing 
were  but  one  thousand  times  quicker  than  it  is,  how 
would  a  perpetual  noise  distract  us  !  And  wc  should, 
in  the  quietest  retirement,  be  less  able  to  sleep  or  me- 
ditate, than  in  the  middle  of  a  sea-fight.  Nay,  if 
that  most  instructive  of  our  senses,  seeing,  were  in  any 
man  one  thousand,  or  one  hundred  thousand  times 
more  acute  than  it  is  by  the  best  microscope,  things 
several  millions  of  times  less  than  the  smallest  object 
of  his  sight  now  would  then  be  visible  to  his  naked 
eyes,  and  so  he  would  come  nearer  to  the  discovery 
of  the  texture  and  motion  of  the  minute  parts  of  cor- 
poreal things ;  and  in  many  of  them,  probably,  get 
ideas  of  their  internal  constitutions :  but  then  he  would 
be  in  a  quite  different  world  from  other  people :  no- 
thing would  appear  the  same  to  him  and  others :  the 
visil)le  ideas  of  every  thing  would  be  different.  So 
tliat  I  doubt,  whether  he,  and  the  rest  of  men,  could 
discourse  concerning  the  objects  of  sight,  or  have  any 
communication  about  colours,  their  appearances  being 
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so  wholly  difterent.     And,  perhaps,  such  a  quicknt>» 
and  tenderness  of  sight  could  not  endure  bright  sun. 
shine,  or  so  much  as  open  day-light ;  nor  take  in  but    i 
a  very  small  part  of  any  object  at  once,  and  that,  too,  /x 
only  at  a  very  near  distance.      And  if  by  the  help  of  llei 
such  microscopal  eyes  (if  1  may  so  call  them)  a  man  '" 
could  penetrate  farther  than  ordinary  uito  the  secret 
composition  and  radical  texture  of  botlits,  he  would    » 
not  make  any  great  advantage  by  the  change,  if  such 
an  acute  sight  would  not  serve  to  conduct  him  to  the 
market  and  exchange ;  if  he  could  not  see  things  he 
was  to  avoid  at  a  convenient  distance,  nor  distinguish 
things  he  had  to  do  with,  by  those  sensible  qualities 
others  do.      He  that  was  sharp-sighted  enough  to  see  mu! 
the  contiguration  of  the  minute  particles  of  the  spring  im 
of  a  clock,  and  observe  upon  what  peculiar  structure 
and   impulse  its    elastic   motion   depends,    would   no 
doubt  discover  something  very  admirable;  but  if  eyes 
so  framed  could  not  view  at  once  the  hand  and  the 
characters  of  the  hour-plate,  and  thereby  at  a  distance 
see  what  o'clock   it  wul;,  their  owner  could   not  be 
much  benetited  by  that  acuteness;  which,  whilst  it 
discovered  the  secret  contrivance  of  tlie  parts  of  the 
machine,  made  him  lose  its  use. 

TAITII. 

Faith  stands  by  itself,  and  upon  grounds  of  its 
own ;  nor  can  be  removed  from  tliem,  and  placed  on 
those  of  knowledge.  Their  grounds  are  so  far  from 
being  the  same,  or  having  any  thing  in  common,  that 
when  it  is  brought  to  certainty,  faith  is  destroyed ;  it 
is  knowledge  then,  and  faith  no  longer. 

With  what  assurance  soever  of  believing  I  assent 
to  any  article  of  faith,  so  that  1  stedfasily  venture  my 
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ill  vipon  it,  it  is  still  but  believing.  Bring  it  to  ccr- 
ainty,  a!\tl  it  ceases  to  be  faitli.  I  believe  that  Jesus 
[Ihust  was  crucified,  dead,  and  buried,  rose  again  the 
:hird  day  from  the  dead,  and  ascended  into  heaven; 
,et  now  such  methods  of  knowledge  or  certainty  be 
started,  as  leave  men's  minds  more  doubtful  than 
icfore  :  let  the  grounds  of  knowledge  be  resolved  into 
what  any  one  pleases,  it  touches  not  my  faith  :  the 
foundation  of  that  stands  as  sure  as  before,  and  can- 
not be  at  all  shaken  by  it :  and  one  may  as  well  say, 
that  any  thing  that  weakens  the  sight,  or  casts  a  mist 
before  the  eyes,  endangers  the  hearing,  as  that  any 
:hirg  which  alters  the  nature  of  knowledge  (if  that 
:ould  be  done)  should  be  of  dangerous  consequence  to 
m  article  of  faith. 

IMPLICIT    FAITH. 

I  am  far  from  pretending  infallibility  in  the  sense 
[  have  any  where  given  in  my  paraphrase,  or  notes : 
hat  would  be  to  erect  myself  into  an  apostle  ;  a  pre- 
lUmption  of  the  highest  nature  in  any  one,  that  can- 
lot  confirm  what  he  says  by  miracles.  I  have,  for 
ny  own  information,  sought  the  true  meaning,  as  far 
IS  my  poor  abilities  would  reach.  And  I  have  un- 
liasedly  embraced  what,  upon  a  fair  inquiry,  appeared 
0  to  me.  If  I  must  believe  for  myself,  it  is  unavoid- 
ible  that  I  must  understand  for  myself.  For  if  I 
)lindly,  and  with  an  implicit  faith,  take  the  pope's 
nterpretation  of  the  sacred  scripture,  without  examin- 
jig  whether  it  be  Christ's  meaning,  it  is  the  pope  I 
lelieve  in,  and  rot  in  Christ;  it  is  his  authority  I 
est  upon  ;  it  is  what  he  says  I  embrace  :  for  what  it 
8  Christ  says,  I  neither  know  nor  concern  myself.  It 
8  the  same  thing  when  I  set  up  any  other  man  in 
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Christ's  place,  and  make  him  the  authentic  inter- 
preter of  sacred  scripture  to  myself.  He  may  possibly 
understand  the  sacred  scripture  as  right  as  any  man : 
but  I  shall  do  well  to  examine  myself,  whether  that 
which  I  do  not  know,  nay  (which  in'  the  way  I  take) 
I  can  never  know,  can  justify  me  in  making  myself 
his  disciple,  instead  of  Jesus  Christ's,  who  of  right  is 
alone,  and  ought  to  be,  my  only  Lord  and  Master; 
and  it  will  be  no  less  sacrilege  in  me  to  substitute  to 
myself  any  other  in  his  room,  to  be  a  prophet  to  n;e, 
than  to  be  my  king  or  priest. 

FREF-WILL. 

If  you  argue  for,  or  against,  liberty  from  conse- 
quences, 1  will  not  undertake  to  answer  you.     i\n-  I 
own  freely  to  you  the  weakness  of  my  understand  i 
that  though  it  be  unquestionable,  that  there  is  on. in- 
potence  and  omniscience  in  (iod,  our  maker,  and  1 
cannot  have  a  clearer  perception  of  any  thing  than  thai  j,, 
I  am  free ;  yet  I  cannot  make  freedom  in  man  con.^  |pj,, 
sistent  with  omnipotence  and   omr.iscience  in    God,  ^jj 
though  I  am  as  fully  persuaded  of  both,  as  of  anj  j, 
truths  I  most  firmly   assent  to.     And,  therefore,   ]  ,. 
have  long  since  given    off  the  consideration  of  thaj  l. 
question,  resolving  all  into  this  short  conclusion,  thaj  ^ 
if  it  be  possible  for  (iod  to  make  a  free  agent,  the^  -^ 
man  is  free,  though  I  see  not  the  way  of  it. 

A  FUTURE  STATE. 

Before  our  Saviour's  time,  the  doctrine  of  a  futun  ^^ 
state,  though  it  were  not  wholly  hid,  yet  it  was  n( 
clearly  known  in  the  world.      It    was   an  imperfeq—jj,^^ 
view  of  reason,  or,  perhaps,  the  decayed  remains 
an  ancient  tradition,  which  seemed  rather  to  float  oil 
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men's  fancies  than  sink  deep  into  their  hearts.  It 
was  something,  they  knew  not  what,  between  being 
antl  not  being.  Something  in  a  man  they  imagined 
might  escape  the  grave ;  but  a  perfect,  complete  life, 
of  an  eternal  duration,  after  this,  was  what  entered 
little  into  their  thoughts,  and  less  into  their  persua- 
sions. And  they  were  so  far  from  being  clear  herein, 
that  we  see  no  nation  of  the  world  publicly  professed 
it ;  no  religion  taught  it ;  and  it  was  nowhere  made 
an  article  of  faith  and  principle  of  religion  until  Jesus 
Christ  came ;  of  whom  it  is  truly  said,  that  he,  at  his 
appearing,  "  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light." 
And  that  not  only  in  the  clear  revelation  of  it,  and  in 
instances  shown  of  men  raised  from  the  dead,  but  he 
has  given  us  an  unquestionable  assurance  and  pledge 
)f  it  in  his  own  resurrection  and  ascension  into  heaven. 
How  has  this  one  truth  changed  the  nature  of  things 
n  the  world,  and  given  the  advantage  to  piety  over  all 
hat  could  tempt  or  deter  men  from  it !  The  philo- 
•ophers,  indeed,  showed  the  beauty  of  virtue;  they 
«t  her  off  so,  as  drew  men's  eyes  and  approbation  to 
ler ;  but  leaving  her  unendowed,  very  few  were  willing 
!o  espouse  her.  The  generality  could  not  refuse  her 
i  heir  esteem  and  commendation  ;  but  still  turned  their 
!-»acks  on  her,  and  forsook  her,  as  a  match  not  for  their 
furn.  But  now  there  being  put  into  the  scales  on  her 
ide  "  an  exceeding  and  immortal  weight  of  glory," 
itercst  is  come  about  to  her,  and  virtue  now  is  visibly 
'  le  most  enriching  purchase,  and  by  much  the  best 
f  argain.  That  she.  is  the  perfection  and  excellency  of 
*ur  nature,  that  sl.e  is  herself  a  reward,  and  will  re- 
liDmmend  our  names  to  future  ages,  is  not  all  that  can 
i'K)w  be  said  of  lier.  It  is  not  strange  that  the  learned 
til 
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heathens  satisfied  not  many  with  such  airy  commenda- 
tions. It  has  another  rtlish  and  efficacy  to  persuade 
men,  that  if  they  live  well  here,  they  shall  be  haj)j)y 
hereafter.  Open  their  eyes  upon  the  endless,  un>peak- 
able  joys  of  another  life,  and  their  hearts  will  find 
something  solid  and  powerful  to  move  them.  The 
view  of  heaven  and  hell  will  cast  a  slight  upon  the 
short  pleasures  and  pains  of  this  present  state,  and 
give  attractions  and  encouragements  to  virtue,  which 
reason  and  interest,  and  the  care  of  ourselves,  cannot 
but  allow  and  prefer.  Upon  this  foundation,  and  upon 
this  only,  morality  stantls  firm,  and  may  defy  all  com- 
petition.  This  makes  it  more  than  a  name ;  a  sub- 
stantial good,  worth  all  our  aims  and  endeavours; — 
and  thus  the  gospel  of  Je^us  has  delivered  it  to  u^. 

(lOOD   BUEEDIN'G. 

Courage,  in  an  ill-bred  man,  has  the  air,  and  escape 
not  the  opinion,  of  brutality :  learning  becomes  pe- 
dantry ;  wit,  burtbonery  ;  plainness,  rusticity  ;  good 
nature,  fawning :  and  there  cannot  be  a  good  qualitj 
in  him  which  want  of  breeding  will  not  warp  and  dis 
figure  to  his  disadvantage.  Nay,  virtue  and  parts 
though  they  are  allowed  their  due  commendation,  ye 
are  not  enough  to  procure  a  man  a  good  reception  ani 
make  him  welcome  wherever  he  comes.  Nobody  con 
tents  himself  with  rough  diamonds,  and  wears  then 
so,  who  would  appear  with  advantage.  A\'hen  the 
are  polished  and  set,  then  they  give  a  lustre.  Goo 
(lualities  are  the  substantial  riches  of  the  mind  ;  but : 
is  good  breeding  sets  them  off:  aad  he  that  will  h 
acceptable,  nuist  give  beauty,  as  well  as  strength,  t, 
his  actions.  Solidity,  or  even  usefulness,  is  not  enougl^ 
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a  graceful  way  and  fashion,  in  every  thing,  is  that 
which  gives  tlic  ornament  and  liking.  And,  in  most 
cases,  the  manner  of  doing  is  of  more  consequence  than 
the  tiling  done ;  and  upon  that  depends  the  satisfac- 
tion, or  disgust,  wherewith  it  is  received.  This,  there- 
fore, which  lies  not  in  the  putting  off  the  hat,  nor 
making  of  compliments,  but  in  a  due  and  free  com- 
posure of  language,  looks,  motion,  posture,  place,  &c. 
suited  to  persons  and  occasions,  and  can  be  learned 
only  by  habit  and  use,  though  it  be  above  the  capacity 
of  children,  and  little  ones  should  not  be  perplexed 
about  it,  yet  it  ought  to  be  begun,  and  in  a  i;ood  mea- 
sure learned,  by  a  young  gentleman  whilst  he  is  under 
a  tutor,  before  he  comes  into  the  world  upon  his  own 
legs  ;  for  then  usually  it  is  too  late  to  hope  to  reform 
several  habitual  indecencies  which  lie  in  little  things. 
For  the  carriage  is  not  as  it  should  be  till  it  becomes 
natural  in  every  part ;  falling,  as  skilful  musicians' 
fingers  do,  into  harmonious  order,  without  care,  and 
without  thought.  If  in  conversation  a  man's  mind  be 
taken  up  with  a  solicitous  watchfulness  about  any  part 
of  his  behaviour,  instead  of  being  mended  with  it,  it 
will  be  constrained,  uneasy,  and  ungraceful. 

IDEAS. 

Every  man  being  conscious  to  himself  that  he 
thinks,  and  that  which  his  mind  is  applied  about 
whilst  thinking,  being  the  ideas  that  are  there,  it  is 
past  doubt,  that  men  have  in  their  mind  several  ideas, 
such  as  are  those  expressed  by  the  words  whiteness, 
hardness,  sweetness,  thinking,  motion,  man,  elephant, 
amiy,  drunkenness,  and  others  ;  it  is  in  the  first  place 
^en  to  be  inquired  how  he  comes  by  them  ?  I  know 
it  is  a  received  doctrine,  that  men  have  native  ideas, 
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and  original  characters,  stamped  upon  their  minds  ia 
their  very  first  being.  Thi>»  opinion  I  have  at  large 
examined  already ;  and  I  suppose  what  I  have  said 
will  be  much  more  easily  admitted,  when  I  have  shown 
whence  the  understanding  may  get  all  the  ideas  it  has, 
and  by  what  ways  and  degrees  they  may  come  into 
the  mind,  tor  which  I  shall  appeal  to  every  one's  own 
observation  and  experience. 

Let  us  then  suppose  the  mind  to  be,  a.s  we  say,  white 
paper,  void  of  all  characters,  without  any  ideas,  how 
conies  it  to  be  furnished  'i  A\'hence  comes  it  by  that 
vast  store  which  the  busy  and  boundless  fancy  of  man 
has  painted  on  it  with  an  almost  endless  variety  ? 
AVhence  has  it  all  the  materials  of  reason  and  know- 
ledge ?  To  tliis  I  answer  in  one  word,  from  experi- 
ence ;  in  that  all  our  knowledge  is  founded,  and  from 
that  it  ultimately  derives  itself.  Our  observation  em- 
ployed either  about  external  sensible  objects  or  about 
the  internal  operations  of  our  minds,  perceived  and  re- 
riected  on  by  ourselves,  is  that  which  supplies  our  un- 
derstandings with  all  the  materials  of  thinking.  These 
two  are  the  fountains  of  knowledge,  from  whence  all 
the  ideas  we  have,  or  can  naturally  have,  do  spring. 

First,  Our  senses,  conversant  about  particular  sensi- 
ble objects,  do  convey  into  the  mind  several  distinct 
perceptions  of  things  according  to  those  various  ways 
wherein  those  objects  do  affect  them;  and  thus  we 
come  by  those  ideas  we  have  of  yellow,  white,  heat, 
cold,  soft,  hard,  bitter,  sweet,  and  all  those  which  we 
call  sensible  qualities,  which,  when  I  say  the  senses 
convey  into  the  mind,  I  mean,  they,  from  external  ob- 
jects, convey  into  the  mind  what  produces  there  those 
perceptions.  This  great  source  of  most  of  the  ideas 
we  ha^e,  depending  wholly  upon  our  senses,  and  dc- 
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I  rived  by  them  to  the  understanding,  I  call  sensa- 
tion'. 

Secondly,  The  other  fountain  from  which  experience 
furnishcth  the  understanding  with  ideas  is  the  perception 
of  the  operations  of  our  own  mind  within  us,  as  it  is 
employed  about  the  ideas  it  has  got ;  which  opera- 
tions, when  the  soul  comes  to  reflect  on  and  consider, 
do  furnish  the  understanding  with  another  set  of  ideas, 
which  could  not  be  had  from  things  without;  and 
such  are  perception,  thinking,  doubting,  believing, 
reasoning,  knowing,  willing,  and  all  the  different  act- 
ings of  our  own  minds  ;  which  we  being  conscious  of, 
and  observing  in  ourselves,  do  from  these  receive  into 
our  understandings  as  distinct  ideas  as  we  do  from 
bodies  affecting  our  senses.  This  source  of  ideas  every 
man  has  wholly  in  himself;  and  though  it  be  not  sense, 
as  having  nothing  to  do  with  external  objects,  yet  it  is 
very  like  it,  and  might  properly  enough  be  called  in- 
ternal sense.  But  as  I  call  the  other  sensation,  so  I 
call  this  REFLECTiox,  the  ideas  it  affords  being  such 
only  as  the  mind  gets  by  reflecting  on  its  own  opera- 
tions, within  itself.  By  reflection,  then,  in  the  fol- 
lowing part  of  this  discourse,  I  would  be  understood  to 
mean  that  notice  which  the  mind  takes  of  its  own 
operations,  and  the  manner  of  them,  by  reason  whereof 
there  come  to  be  ideas  of  these  operations  in  the  un- 
derstanding. These  two,  I  say,  viz.  external  material 
things,  as  the  objects  of  sensation,  and  the  operations 
of  our  own  minds  within,  as  the  objects  of  reflection, 
are  to  me  the  only  originals  from  whence  all  our  ideas 
take  their  beginnings.  The  tenn  operations  here  I 
use  in  a  large  sense,  as  comprehending  not  barely  the 
actions  of  the  mind  about  iis  ideas,  but  some  sort  of 
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passions  ari.>ing  sometimes  from  them,  such  as  is  the 
satisfaction  or  uneasiness  arising  from  any  thought. 

I'he  understanding  ^eem8  to  me  not  to  have  the 
least  glii.iiniering  of  any  ideas  which  it  doth  not  receive 
from  one  of  these  two.  External  objects  furnish  the 
mind  with  the  ideas  of  sensible  qualities,  which  are  all 
those  different  percq)tions  ihey  protluce  in  us ;  and  the 
mind  furnishes  the  understanding  with  ideas  of  its  own 
operations. 

These,  when  we  have  taken  a  full  survey  of  them 
and  their  several  modes,  combinations,  and  relations, 
we  shall  find  to  contain  all  our  whole  stock  of  ideas, 
and  thai  we  have  nothing  in  our  nii.nds  which  did  not 
come  in  one  of  these  two  ways.  Let  any  one  examine 
his  own  thoughts,  and  thoroughly  search  into  his  un- 
derstanding, and  then  let  him  tell  me  whether  all  the 
original  ideas  he  has  there  are  any  other  than  of  the 
objects  of  his  senses,  or  of  the  operations  of  his  mind, 
considered  as  objects  of  his  reflection ;  and  how  great 
a  mass  of  knowledge  soever  he  imagines  to  be  lodged 
there,  he  will,  upon  taking  a  strict  view,  see  that  he 
has  not  any  idea  in  his  luip.d  but  what  one  of  these  two 
have  imprinted,  though,  perhaps,  with  infinite  variety 
compounded  and  enlarged  by  the  understanding,  as 
We  shall  see  hereafter. 

COMPLEX  IDEAS. 

We  have  hitherto  considered  those  ideas,  in  the  re- 
ception whereof  the  mind  is  only  passive,  which  are 
those  simple  ones  received  from  sensation  and  reflec- 
tion before  mentioned,  whereof  the  mind  cannot  make 
one  to  itself,  nor  have  any  idea  which  does  not  wholly 
consist  of  them.     But  as  the  mind  is  wholly  passive 
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in  tlic  reception  of  all  its  simple  ideas,  so  it  exerts  se- 
veral acts  of  its  own,  whereby,  out  of  its  simple  ideas, 
a^  the  materials  and  foundations  of  the  rest,  the  others 
;.rc  framed.  The  acts  of  the  mind  wherein  it  exerts 
its  power  over  its  simple  ideas  are  chiefly  these  three  : 
• — 1.  Combining  several  simple  ideas  into  one  com- 
pound one,  and  thus  all  complex  ideas  are  made. 
2.  The  second  is  bringing  two  ideas,  whether  simple 
or  complex,  together;  and  setting  them  by  one  an- 
other, so  as  to  take  a  view  of  them  at  once,  without 
uniting  them  into  one ;  by  which  way  it  gets  all  ideas 
of  relations.  3.  The  third  is  separatuig  them  from  all 
other  ideas  that  accompany  them  in  their  real  exist- 
ence ;  this  is  called  abstraction ;  and  thus  all  its  ge- 
neral ideas  are  made.  This  shows  man's  power,  and 
its  way  of  operation,  to  be  much  the  same  in  the  ma- 
terial and  intellectual  world ;  for  the  material  in  both 
being  such  as  he  has  no  power  over,  either  to  make  or 
destroy,  all  that  man  can  do  is  either  to  unite  thtm 
together  or  to  set  them  by  one  another,  or  wholly  se- 
parate them.  I  shall  here  oegin  with  the  first  of  these, 
in  the  consideration  of  complex  ideas,  and  come  to  the 
other  two  in  their  due  places.  As  simple  ideas  are  ob- 
served to  exist  in  several  combinations  united  together, 
so  the  mind  has  a  power  to  consider  several  of  them 
united  together,  as  one  idea ;  and  that  not  only  as  they 
are  united  in  external  objects,  but  as  itself  has  joined 
them.  Ideas  thus  made  up  of  several  simple  ones  put 
together,  I  call  complex ;  such  as  are  beauty,  grati- 
tude, a  man,  an  army,  the  universe ;  which,  though 
complicated  of  various  simi)le  ideas,  or  complex  ideas 
made  up  of  simple  ones,  yet  are,  when  the  mind 
pleases,  considered  each  by  itself,  as  one  entire  thing., 
and  signified  by  one  name. 

£2 
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MISASSOCIATIOK  OF  IDEAS. 

Some  such  wrong  and  unnatural  combinations  of 
ideas  will  be  found  to  establish  the  irreconcileable  op- 
position between  different  sects  of"  philosophy  and  re- 
ligion ;  for  we  cannot  imagine  every  one  of  their  fol- 
lowers to  impose  wilfully  on  himself  and  knowingly 
refuse  truth  ottered  by  plain  reason.  Interest,  though 
it  does  a  great  deal  in  the  case,  yet  cannot  be  thought 
to  work  whole  societies  of  men  to  so  universal  a  per- 
verseness,  as  that  every  one  of  them,  to  a  man,  should 
knowingly  maintain  falsehood :  some  at  least  must 
he  allowed  to  do  what  all  pretend  to,  i.  c  to  pursue 
truth  sincerely ;  and  therefore  there  must  be  some- 
thing that  blinds  their  understandings,  and  niakes 
tliom  not  see  the  falsehood  of  what  they  embrace  for 
real  truth.  That  which  thus  captivates  their  reason, 
and  leads  men  of  sincerity  blindtold  from  common 
sense,  will,  when  examined,  be  found  to  be  what  we 
are  speaking  of:  some  independent  ideas,  of  no  alli- 
ance to  one  another,  are,  by  education,  custom,  and 
the  constant  din  of  their  party,  so  coupled  in  their 
minds,  that  they  always  appear  there  together,  and 
they  can  no  more  separate  them  in  their  thoughts  than 
if  they  were  but  one  idea,  and  they  operate  as  if  they 
Were  so.  This  gives  sense  to  jargon,  demonstration 
to  absurdities,  and  consistency  to  nonsense,  and  is  the 
foundation  of  the  greatest,  1  had  almost  said,  of  all 
tlie  errors  in  the  world  ;  or  if  it  does  not  reach  so  far, 
it  is  at  least  the  most  dangerous  one,  since  so  far  as  it 
obtains,  it  hinders  men  from  seeing  anil  examining. 
\\'hen  two  things  in  themselves  disjoined  appear  to 
the  sight  constantly  united  ;  if  the  eye  sees  tliese  things 
riveted,  which   are   loose,  where  will  you    begin  to 
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rectify  the  mistakes  that  follow  in  two  ideas  that  they 
have  been  accustomed  so  to  join  in  their  minds  as  to 
substitute  one  for  the  other,  and,  as  I  am  apt  to  think, 
often  without  perceiving  it  themselves  ?  This,  whilst 
they  are  under  the  deceit  of  it,  makes  them  incapable 
of  conviction,  and  they  applaud  themselves  as  zealous 
champions  for  truth,  when  indeed  they  are  con- 
tending for  error ;  and  the  confusion  of  two  different 
ideas,  w^hich  a  customary  connexion  of  them  in  their 
minds  hath  to  them  made  in  effect  but  one,  fills  their 
heads  with  false  views,  and  their  reasonings  with  false 
consequences. 

PERSONAL  IDENTITY. 

To  find  wherein  personal  identity  consists,  we  must 
consider  what  person  stands  for ;  which,  I  think,  is  a 
thinking  intelligent  being,  that  has  reason  and  reflec- 
tion, and  can  consider  itself,  as  itself,  the  same  think- 
ing thing  in  different  times  and  places ;  which  it  does 
only  by  that  consciousness  which  is  inseparable  from 
thinking,  and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  essential  to  it,  it  be- 
ing impossible  for  any  one  to  perceive  without  per- 
ceiving that  he  does  perceive.  AVhen  we  hear,  smell, 
taste,  feel,  meditate,  or  will  any  thing,  we  know  that 
we  do  so.  Thus  it  is  always  as  to  our  present  sensa- 
tions and  perceptions  ;  and  by  this  every  one  is  to 
himself  that  which  he  calls  self;  it  not  being  considered 
in  this  case,  whether  the  same  self  be  continued  in  the 
same  or  divers  substances.  For  since  consciousness 
always  accompanies  thinking,  and  it  is  that  which 
makes  every  one  to  be  what  he  calls  self,  and  thereby 
distinguishes  himself  from  all  other  thinking  things  ; 
in  this  alone  consists  personal  identity,  i.  c.  the  same- 
ness of  a  rational  being ;  and  as  far  as  this  conscious- 
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nei>s  caa  be  extendtd  backwards  to  any  pust  action  or 

thought,  so  far  reaches  the  identity  of  that  person  ;  it 
is  tile  same  self  now  as  it  was  then  ;  and  it  is  by  tlic 
same  self  with  this  present  one,  that  now  reflects  on  it, 
that  that  action  was  done. 

But  it  is  farther  inquired  whether  it  be  the  same 
identical  substance?  This  few  would  think  they  had 
reason  to  doubt  of,  if  those  perceptions,  with  their 
consciousness,  always  remained  present  in  the  mind, 
whereby  the  same  thinking  thing  would  be  always 
consciously  present,  and,  as  would  be  thought,  evi- 
dently the  same  to  itself.  But  that  which  seems  to 
make  the  difficulty  is  this,  that  this  consciousness  be- 
inj.^  interrupted  always  by  forgetfulness,  there  being 
no  moment  of  our  lives  wherein  we  have  the  whole 
train  of  all  our  past  actions  before  our  eyes  in  one 
view ;  but  even  the  best  memories  losing  the  sight  of 
one  part,  whilst  they  are  viewing  another:  and  we 
sometimes,  and  that  the  greatest  parts  of  our  lives,  not 
reticcting  on  our  past  selves,  being  intent  on  our  pre- 
sent thoughts ;  and  in  sound  sleep  having  no  thoughts 
at  all,  or,  at  least,  none  with  that  consciousness  which 
remarks  our  waking  thoughts :  I  say,  in  all  these 
cases,  our  consciousness  being  interrupted,  and  we 
loiing  the  sight  of  our  past  selves,  doubts  are  raised 
whether  we  are  the  same  thinking  thing,  i.  f.  the  same 
substance,  or  no ;  which,  however  reasonable,  or  un- 
reasonable, concerns  no  personal  identity  at  all,  the 
question  being,  what  makes  the  same  person  ?  and  not 
whether  it  be  the  same  identical  substance,  which 
always  thinks  in  the  same  person  ;  which  in  this  case 
matters  not  at  all :  different  substances,  by  the  same 
consciousness  (where  they  do  partake  in  it),  being 
united  into  one  person,  as  well  as  diiierent  bodies,  by 
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the  same  life,  are  united  into  one  animal,  whose  iden- 
tity is  preserved,  in  that  change  of  substances,  by  the 
unity  of  one  continued  life.  For  it  bein<^  the  same 
consciousness  that  makes  a  man  be  himself  to  him- 
self, personal  identity  depends  on  that  only,  whether 
it  be  annexed  solely  to  one  individual  substance,  or 
can  be  continued  in  a  succession  of  several  substances. 
For  as  far  as  any  intelligent  being  can  repeat  the  idea 
of  any  past  action  with  the  same  consciousness  it  had 
of  it  at  first,  and  with  the  same  consciousness  it  has  of 
any  present  action  ;  so  far  it  is  the  same  personal  self. 
For  it  is  by  the  consciousness  it  has  of  its  present 
thoughts  and  actions,  that  it  is  self  to  itself  now,  and 
so  jvill  be  the  same  self,  as  far  as  the  same  conscious- 
ness can  extend  to  actions  past  or  to  come  ;  and  would 
be  by  distance  of  time,  or  change  of  substance,  no 
more  two  persons,  than  a  man  be  two  men,  by  wear- 
ing other  clothes  to-day  than  he  did  yesterday,  v/ith  a 
long  or  a  short  sleep  between ;  the  same  consciousness 
uniting  those  distant  actions  into  tl;e  same  person, 
whatever  siibstances  contributed  to  their  production. 

THE   IMAGINATION  AND   THE  WILL. 

Thus  far  can  the  busy  mind  of  man  carry  him  to  a 
brutality  below  the  level  of  beasts,  when  he  quits  his 
reason,  which  i)laces  him  almost  equal  to  angels. 
Nor  can  it  be  otherwise  in  a  creature,  whose  thoughts 
are  more  than  the  sands,  and  wider  than  the  ocean, 
where  fancy  and  passion  must  needs  run  him  into 
strange  courses,  if  reason,  which  is  his  only  star  and 
compass,  be  not  that  he  steers  by.  The  imagination 
is  always  restless,  and  suggests  variety  of  thoughts, 
and  the  will,  reason  being  laid  aside,  is  ready  for  every 
extravagant  project ;  and  in  this  state,  he  that  goesi 
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farthest  out  of  the  way,  !>>  thought  fittest  to  lead,  and 
is  sure  of  most  followers :  and  when  fashion  hath  onct 
established  what  folly  or  craft  began,  custom  makes  it 
sacred,  and  it  will  be  thought  impudence,  or  niadnessi, 
to  contradict  or  question  it.  He  that  will  impartially 
survey  the  nations  of  the  world,  will  find  so  much  of 
their  religions,  governments  and  manners,  brought  in 
and  continued  amongst  them  by  these  means,  that  he 
will  have  but  little  reverence  for  the  practices  which 
are  in  use  and  credit  amongst  men  ;  and  will  have  rea- 
son to  think,  that  the  woods  and  forests,  where  the 
irrational  untaught  inhabitants  keep  right  by  follow- 
ing nature,  are  ritter  to  give  us  rules,  than  cities  and 
palaces,  where  those  that  call  themselves  civil  and 
rational  go  out  of  their  way,  by  the  authority  of 
example. 

INHEUITANCE. 

It  might  reasonably  be  asked  here,  how  come  chil- 
dren by  this  right  of  possessing,  before  any  other,  the 
properties  of  their  parents  upon  their  decease  'i  for  it 
being  personally  the  parents',  when  they  die,  without 
actually  transferring  their  right  to  another,  why  does 
it  not  return  again  to  the  conuTU)n  stock  of  mankind  ? 
It  will  perhaps  be  answered,  that  common  consent 
hath  disposed  of  it  to  their  children.  Connnon  prac- 
tice, we  see  indeed,  does  so  dispose  of  it ;  but  we  can- 
not say,  that  it  is  the  common  consent  of  mankind  ; 
for  that  hath  never  been  asked,  nor  actually  given ; 
and  if  connnon  tacit  consent  hath  established  it,  it 
would  make  but  a  positive,  and  not  a  natural  right  of 
children  to  inherit  the  goods  of  their  parents :  but 
where  the  practice  is  universal,  it  is  reasonable  to 
think  the  cause  is  natural.     The  ground  then  I  think 
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to  be  tliis.  The  first  and  strongest  desire  God  planted 
in  men,  and  wrought  into  the  very  principles  of  their  na- 
ture, being  that  of  self-preservation,  that  is  the  founda- 
tion of  a  right  to  the  creatures  for  the  particular 
support  and  use  of  each  individual  person  himself. 
But,  next  to  this,  (Jod  planted  in  men  a  strong  desire 
also  of  propagating  their  kind,  and  continuing  them- 
selves in  their  posterity ;  and  this  gives  children  a  title 
to  share  in  the  property  of  their  parents,  and  a  right 
to  inherit  their  possessions.  IMen  are  not  proprietors 
of  what  they  have,  merely  for  themselves  ;  their  chil- 
dren have  a  title  to  part  of  it,  and  have  their  kind  of 
right  joined  with  their  parents',  in  the  possession  which 
comes  to  be  wholly  theirs,  when  death,  having  put  an 
end  to  their  parents'  use  of  it,  hath  taken  them  from 
their  possessions ;  and  this  we  call  inheritance ;  men 
being  by  a  like  obligation  bound  to  preserve  what  they 
have  begotten,  as  to  preserve  themselves,  their  issue 
come  to  have  a  right  in  the  goods  they  are  possessed 
of.  That  children  have  such  a  right,  is  plain  from 
the  laws  of  God ;  and  that  men  are  convinced  that 
children  have  such  a  right,  is  evident  from  the  law  of 
the  land  ;  both  which  laws  require  parents  to  provide 
for  their  children. 

For  children  being  by  the  course  of  nature  born 
weak,  and  unable  to  provide  for  themselves,  they  have 
by  the  appointment  of  God  himself,  who  hath  thus 
ordered  the  course  of  nature,  a  right  to  be  nourished 
and  maintained  by  their  parents  ;  nay,  a  right  not  only 
to  a  bare  subsistence,  but  to  the  conveniences  and  com- 
forts of  life,  as  far  as  the  conditions  of  their  parents 
can  afford  it.  Hence  it  comes,  that  when  their  parents 
leave  the  world,  and  so  the  care  due  to  their  children 
ceases,  the  effects  of  it  are  to  extend  as  far  as  possibly 
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they  call,  and  the  provisions  they  have  made  in  their 
life-tinie  are  understood  to  be  intended,  as  nature 
requires  they  should,  for  their  children,  whom,  after 
themselves,  they  are  bound  to  provide  for :  though  the 
dying  parents,  by  express  words,  declare  nothing  about 
them,  nature  appoints  the  descent  of  their  property  to 
their  children,  who  thus  come  to  have  a  title,  and  na- 
tural right  of  inheritance  to  their  father's  goods,  which 
the  rest  of  mankind  cannot  pretend  to. 

so  INNATE    PRINCIPLES. 

It  is  an  established  opinion  amongst  some  men, 
that  there  are  in  the  understanding  certain  innate 
principles  ;  some  primary  notions.  KoiksI  rvvo/aj,  cha- 
racters, as  it  were,  stamped  upon  the  mind  of  man, 
which  the  soul  receives  in  its  very  first  being,  and 
brings  into  the  world  with  it.  It  would  be  sufficient 
to  convince  unprejudiced  readers  of  the  falseness  of 
this  supposition,  if  I  should  only  show,  as  I  hope  I 
shall  in  the  following  parts  of  this  discourse,  how 
men,  barely  by  the  use  of  their  natural  faculties,  may 
attain  to  all  the  knowledge  they  have,  without  the 
help  of  any  innate  impressions ;  and  may  arrive  at  cer- 
tainty, without  any  such  original  notions  or  principles. 
For  I  imagine  any  one  will  easily  grant,  that  it  would 
be  impertinent  to  suppose  the  ideas  of  colour  innate  in 
a  creature  to  whom  God  hath  given  sight  and  a  power 
to  receive  them  by  the  eyes  from  external  objects  :  and 
no  less  unreasonable  would  it  be  to  attribute  several 
truths  to  the  impressions  of  nature,  and  innate  cha- 
racters, when  we  may  observe  in  ourselves  faculties 
fit  to  attain  as  easy  and  certain  knowledge  of  them,  as 
if  they  were  originally  imprinted  on  the  mind. 

But  because  a  man  is  not  permitted  without  censure 
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I  to  follow  his  own  thoughts  in  the  search  of  truth, 
when  they  lead  him  ever  so  little  out  of  the  conniion 
road,  I  shall  set  down  the  reasons  that  made  nie  doubt 
of  the  truth  of  that  opinion,  as  an  excuse  for  iiiy  mis- 
take, if  I  be  in  one ;  which  I  leave  to  be  considered  by 
those  who,  with  me,  dispose  themselves  to  embrace 
truth  wherever  they  find  it. 

There  is  nothing  more  commonly  taken  for  granted, 
than  that  there  arc  certain  principles,  both  speculative 
and  practical  (for  they  speak  of  both),  universally 
agreed  upon  by  all  mankind ;  which,  therefore,  they 
argue,  must  needs  be  constant  impressions,  which  the 
souls  of  men  receive  in  their  first  beings,  and  which 
they  bring  into  the  world  with  them,  as  necessarily 
and  really  as  they  do  any  of  their  inherent  faculties. 

This  argument,  drawn  from  universal  consent,  has 
this  misfortune  in  it,  that  if  it  were  true  in  matter  of 
fact,  that  there  were  certain  truths  wherein  all  man- 
kind agreed,  it  would  not  prove  them  innate,  if  there 
can  be  any  other  way  shown,  how  men  may  come  to  that 
universal  agreement,  in  the  things  they  do  consent  in, 
which  I  presume  may  be  done. 

But,  which  is  worse,  this  argument  of  universal 
consent,  which  is  made  use  of  to  prove  innate  principles, 
seems  to  me  a  demonstration  that  there  are  none  such  ; 
because  there  are  none  to  which  all  mankind  give  an 
universal  assent.  I  shall  begin  with  the  speculative, 
and  instance  in  those  inagnified  principles  of  demon- 
stration, "•'■whatsoever  is,  is;"  and  "it  is  impossible 
for  the  same  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be,"  which,  of  all 
others,  I  think  have  the  most  allowed  title  to  innate. 
These  have  so  settled  a  reputation  of  maxims  univcr- 
Rally  received,  that  it  will,  no  doubt,  be  thought 
Btrange  if  any  one  should  seem  to  question  it.     But 
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yet  I  take  liberty  to  say,  that  these  propositions  are  so 
tar  from  having  an  universal  assent,  that  there  are  a 
great  part  of  mankind  to  whom  they  are  not  so  much 
as  known. 

For,  tirst,  it  is  evident,  that  all  children  and  idiots 
have  not  the  least  apprehension  or  thought  of  them  ; 
and  the  want  of  that  is  enough  to  destroy  that  universal 
assent,  which  must  needs  be  the  necessary  concc 
mitant  of  all  innate  truths:  it  seeming  to  me  near  a 
contradiction,  to  say,  that  there  are  truths  imprinted  on 
the  soul,  which  it  perceives  or  understands  not ;  im- 
printing, if  it  signiHes  any  thing,  being  nothing  else 
but  the  making  certain  truths  to  be  perceived.  For 
to  imprint  any  thing  on  the  mind,  without  the  mind's 
.perceiving  it,  seems  to  me  hardly  intelligible.  If, 
therefore,  children  and  idiots  have  souls,  have  minds, 
with  those  impressions  upon  them,  they  must  unavoid- 
ably perceive  them,  and  necessarily  know  and  assent 
to  these  truths  ;  which,  since  they  do  not,  it  is  evident 
that  there  are  no  such  impressions.  For  if  they  are 
not  notions  naturally  imprinted,  how  can  they  be  in- 
nate ?  And  if  they  are  notions  imprintetl,  how  can 
they  be  unknown  ?  To  say  a  notion  is  imprinted  on 
the  mind,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  to  say  that  the 
mind  is  ignorant  of  it,  and  never  yet  took  notice  of  it, 
is  to  make  this  impression  nothing.  No  proposition 
can  be  said  to  be  in  the  mind,  which  it  never  yet 
knew,  which  it  was  never  yet  conscious  of.  For  if 
any  one  may,  then,  by  the  same  reason,  all  proposi- 
tions that  are  true,  and  the  mind  is  capable  ever  of 
assenting  to,  may  be  said  to  be  in  the  mind,  and  to 
be  imprinted :  since,  if  any  one  can  be  said  to  be  in 
the  mind,  which  it  never  yet  knew,  it  must  be  only 
because  it  is  capable  of  knowing  it,  and  so  the  mind 
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is  of  all  truths  it  ever  shall  know.  Nay,  thus  truths 
may  bo  imprinted  on  the  mind,  which  it  never  did, 
nor  ever  shall  know  :  for  a  man  may  live  long,  and  die 
at  la^t  in  ignorance  of  many  truths,  which  his  mind 
was  capable  of  knowing,  and  that  with  certainty.  So 
that,  if  the  capacity  of  knowing  be  the  natural  im- 
pression contended  for,  all  the  truths  a  man  ever  comes 
to  know  will,  by  this  account,  be  every  one  of  them 
innate  ;  and  this  great  point  will  amount  to  no  more, 
but  only  to  a  very  improper  way  of  speaking ;  which 
whilst  it  pretends  to  assert  the  contrary,  says  nothing 
different  from  those  who  deny  innate  principles.  For 
nobody,  I  think,  ever  denied  that  the  mind  was  ca- 
pable of  knowing  several  truths.  The  capacity,  they 
say,  is  iimatc ;  the  knowledge,  acquired.  But  then, 
to  what  end  such  contest  for  certain  innate  maxims  ? 
if  truths  can  be  imprinted  on  the  understanding  with- 
out being  perceived,  I  can  see  no  difference  there  can 
be  between  any  truths,  the  mind  is  capable  of  knowing 
in  respect  of  their  original ;  they  must  all  be  innate, 
or -all  adventitious;  in  vain  shall  a  man  go  about  to 
distinguish  them.  He,  therefore,  that  talks  of  innate 
notions  in  the  understanding,  cannot  (if  he  intend 
thereby  any  distinct  sort  of  truths)  mean  such  truths  to 
be  in  the  understanding,  as  it  never  i^erceived,  and  is 
yet  wholly  ignorant  of.  For  if  these  words  (to  be  in 
the  understanding)  have  any  propriety,  they  signify 
to  be  understood ;  so  that,  to  be  in  the  understanding, 
and  not  to  be  understood  ;  to  be  in  the  mind,  and  never 
to  be  perceived  ;  is  all  one,  as  to  say,  any  thing  is,  and 
is  not,  in  the  mind  or  understanding.  If,  therefore, 
these  two  propositions,  "whatsoever  is,  is;"  and, 
"  it  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be,  and  not  to 
be,"  are  by  nature  imprinted,  children  cannot  be  igno- 
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rant  of  them ;  infants,  and  :J1  that  have  souls,  must 
necessarily  have  them  in  their  understandings,  know 
the  truth  of  them,  and  assent  to  it. 

To  avoid  this,  it  is  usually  answered,  that  all  men 
know  and  assent  to  them,  when  they  come  to  the  use 
of  reason,  and  this  is  enough  to  prove  them  innate.  I 
answer, 

Doubtful  expressions,  that  have  scarce  any  signi- 
fication, go  for  clear  reasons,  to  those  who  being  prepos- 
sessed,  take  not  the  pains  to  examine  even  what  they 
themselves  say.  For  to  apply  this  answer  with  any 
tolerable  sense  to  our  present  purpose,  it  nmst  signify 
one  of  these  two  things ;  either,  that  as  soon  as  men 
come  to  the  use  of  reason,  these  supposed  native  in- 
scriptions come  to  be  known,  and  observed  by  them : 
or  else,  that  the  use  and  exercise  of  men's  reason 
assists  them  in  the  discovery  of  these  principles,  and 
certainly  makes  them  known  to  them. 

If  they  mean,  that,  by  the  use  of  reason,  men  may 
discover  these  principles,  and  that  this  is  sufficient  to 
prove  them  innate,  their  way  of  arguing  will  stand 
thus,  viz.  That  whatever  truths  reason  can  certainly 
discover  to  us,  and  make  us  tirmly  assent  to,  those  are 
all  naturally  imprinted  on  the  mind ;  since  that  uni- 
versal assent  which  is  made  the  mark  of  them,  amounts 
to  no  more  but  this ;  that  by  the  use  of  reason,  we  are 
capable  to  come  to  a  certain  knowledge  of,  and  assent 
to,  them ;  and  by  this  means  there  will  be  no  difter- 
ence  betweeu  the  maxims  ofthe  mathematicians,  and  the 
theorems  they  deduce  from  them  :  all  must  be  equally 
jillowed  innate ;  they  being  all  discoveries  made  by 
the  use  of  reason,  and  truths  that  a  rational  creature 
may  certainly  come  to  know,  if  he  apply  his  thoughts 
rightly  that  way. 
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Hut  how  can  these  men  think  the  use  of  reason 
necessary  to  discover  principles  that  are  supposed  in- 
nate, when  reason  (if  we  may  believe  them)  is  nothinj^ 
else  but  the  faculty  of  deducing  unknown  truths  from 
principles  or  propositions  that  are  already  known  ? 
That  certainly  can  never  be  thought  innate,  which  we 
have  need  of  reason  to  discover,  unless,  as  I  have  said, 
we  will  have  all  the  certain  truths  that  reason  ever 
teaches  us  to  be  innate.  We  may  as  well  think  the 
use  of  reason  necessary  to  make  our  eyes  discover 
visible  objects,  as  that  there  should  be  need  of  reason, 
or  the  exercise  thereof,  to  make  the  understanding  see 
what  is  originally  engraven  in  it,  and  cannot  be  on 
the  understanding,  before  it  be  perceived  by  it.  80 
that  to  make  reason  discover  those  truths  thus  im- 
printed, is  to  say,  that  the  use  of  reason  discovers  to 
a  man  what  he  knew  before;  and  if  men  have  those 
innate  impressed  truths  originally,  and  before  the  use 
of  reason,  and  yet  are  always  ignorant  of  them,  till 
they  come  to  the  use  of  reason,  it  is  in  effect  to  say, 
that  men  know,  and  know  them  not,  at  the  same  time. 

NO   INXATE   PRACTICAL   PRINCIPLES. 

Whether  there  beany  such  moral  principles,  wherein 
all  men  agree,  I  appeal  to  any  who  have  been  but 
moderately  conversant  in  the  history  of  mankind,  and 
looked  abroad  beyond  the  smoke  of  their  own  chimneys. 
Where  is  that  practical  truth  that  is  universally  re- 
ceivetl  without  doubt  or  question,  as  it  must  be,  if 
innate  ?  Justice,  and  keeping  of  contracts,  is  that 
which  most  men  seem  to  agree  in.  This  is  a  principle 
which  is  thought  to  extend  itself  to  the  dens  of  thieves, 
and  the  confederacies  of  the  greatest  villains  ;  and  they 
who  have  gone  farthest  towards  the  putting  off  of 
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humanity  itself,  keep  faith  and  rules  of  justice  one 
with  another.  I  grant  that  outlaws  themselves  do  this 
one  amongst  another  ;  hut  it  is  witliout  receiving  these 
as  the  innate  laws  of  nature.  They  practise  them  as 
rules  of  convenience  within  their  own  communities : 
but  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  he  embraces  jus- 
tice as  a  practical  principle  who  acts  fairly  with  his 
fellow  highwayman,  and  at  the  same  time  plunders 
or  kills  the  next  honest  man  he  meets  with.  Justice 
and  truth  are  the  common  ties  of  society ;  and,  there- 
fore, even  outlaws  and  robbers,  wlio  break  with  all  the 
world  besides,  must  keep  faith  and  rules  of  equity 
among  themselves,  or  else  they  cannot  hold  together. 
But  will  any  one  say,  that  those  that  live  by  fraud  or 
rapine  have  innate  principles  of  truth  and  justice 
which  they  allow  and  assent  to? 

Perhaps  it  will  be  urged,  that  the  tacit  assent  of 
their  minds  agrees  to  what  their  practice  contradicts. 
I  answer,  first,  I  have  always  thought  the  actions  of 
men  the  best  interpreters  of  their  thoughts.  But  since 
it  is  certain,  that  most  men's  practice,  and  some  men's 
open  professions,  have  either  questioned  or  denied 
these  principles,  it  is  impossible  to  establish  an  uni- 
versal consent  (though  we  should  look  for  it  only 
amongst  grown  men),  without  which  it  is  impossible 
to  conclude  them  innate.  Secondly,  it  is  very  strange 
and  unreasonable  to  suppose  innate  practical  principles, 
that  terminate  only  in  contemplation.  Practical  prin- 
ciples derived  from  nature  are  there  for  operation,  and 
must  produce  conformity  of  action,  not  barely  specu- 
lative assent  to  their  truth,  or  else  they  are  in  vain 
distinguished  from  speculative  maxims.  Nature,  I 
confess,  has  put  into  man  a  desire  of  happiness,  and 
an  aversion  to  misery :  these,  indeed,  are  innate  prac- 
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tical  principles,  which  (as  practical  principles  ought) 
do  continue  constantly  to  operate  and  influence  all  our 
actions,  without  ceasing;  these  may  he  ohserved  in 
all  jKTsons,  and  all  ages,  steady  and  universal ;  but 
these  are  inclinations  of  the  appetite  to  good,  not  im- 
pressions of  truth  on  the  understanding.  I  deny  not, 
that  there  are  natural  tendencies  imprinted  on  the 
minds  of  men  ;  and  that  from  the  very  first  instances 
of  sense  and  perception,  there  are  some  things  that  are 
grateful,  and  others  unwelcome  to  them ;  some  things 
that  they  incline  to,  and  others  that  they  fly:  but  this 
makes  nothing  for  innate  characters  on  the  mind, 
which  are  to  be  the  principles  of  knowledge  regulating 
our  practice.  Such  natural  impressions  on  the  under- 
standing are  so  far  from  being  confirmed  hereby,  that 
this  is  an  argument  against  them ;  since,  if  there  were 
certain  characters  imprinted  by  nature  on  the  under- 
standing,  as  the  principles  of  knowledge,  we  could  not 
but  perceive  them  constantly  operate  in  us,  ^nd  influ- 
ence our  knowledge,  as  we  do  those  others  on  the  will 
and  appetite ;  which  never  cease  to  be  the  constant 
springs  and  motives  of  all  our  actions,  to  which  we 
perpetually  feel  them  strongly  impelling  us. 

Another  reason  that  makes  me  doubt  of  any  innate 
practical  principles  is,  that  I  think  there  cannot  any 
one  moral  rule  be  proposed,  wliereof  a  man  may  not 
justly  demand  a  reason,  which  would  be  perfectly 
ridiculous  and  absurd  if  they  were  innate,  or  so  much 
as  self-evident;  which  every  innate  principle  must 
needs  be,  and  not  need  any  proof  to  ascertain  its  truth, 
nor  want  any  reason  to  gain  it  approbation.  He  would 
be  thought  void  of  common  sense,  who  asked  on  the 
one  side,  or  on  the  other  side  went  to  give  a  reason, 
wliy  "  it  is  impossible  for  the  ^ame  thing  to  be,  and 
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not  to  be?"  It  carries  its  own  light  and  evidence  with 
it,  and  needs  no  other  proof;  he  that  understands  the 
terms,  assents  to  it  for  its  own  >ake,  or  else  nothing 
will  ever  be  able  to  prevail  with  him  to  do  it.  But 
should  that  most  unshaken  rule  of  morality,  and 
foundation  of  all  social  virtue,  "  that  one  should  do 
as  he  would  be  done  unto,"  be  proposed  to  one  who 
never  heard  it  before,  but  yet  is  of  capacity  to  under- 
stand its  meaning,  might  he  not,  without  any  ab- 
surdity, ask  a  reason  why  ?  And  were  not  he  that 
proposed  it  bound  to  make  out  the  truth  and  reason- 
ableness of  it  to  him  ?  A\'hich  plainly  shows  it  not  to 
be  innate ;  for  if  it  were,  it  could  neither  want  nor 
receive  any  proof;  but  must  needs  (at  least  as  soon  as 
heard  and  understood)  be  received  and  assented  to,  as 
an  unquestionable  truth,  which  a  man  can  by  no  means 
doubt  of.  So  that  the  truth  of  all  these  moral  rules 
plainly  depends  upon  some  other  antecedent  to  them, 
and  from  which  they  must  be  deduced;  which  could 
not  be,  if  eiiher  they  were  innate,  or  so  much  as  self- 
evident. 

LAPSES  OF    MKMOllY   REMEDIED. 

You  say  you  lose  many  things  because  they  slip 
from  you.  I  have  had  experience  of  that  myself,  but 
for  that  my  Lord  Bacon  has  provided  a  sure  remedy. 
For,  as  I  remember,  he  advises  somewhere  never  to  go 
without  pen  and  ink,  or  something  to  write  with,  and 
to  be  sure  not  to  neglect  to  write  down  all  thoughts  of 
moment  that  come  into  the  mind.  I  must  own  I  have 
omitted  it  often,  and  often  repented  it.  The  thoughts 
that  come  often  unsought,  and,  as  it  were,  drop  into 
the  mind,  are  commonly  the  most  valuable  of  any  we 
have,  and  therefore  should  be  secured,  because  they 
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seldom  return  again.  You  say  also  that  you  lose 
many  things  because  your  own  thoughts  arc  not  steady 
and  strong  enough  to  follow  and  pursue  tlicm  to  a 
just  issue.  (live  me  leave  to  think  that  herein  you 
mistake  yourself,  and  your  own  abilities.  M'^rite  down 
your  thoughts  upon  any  point  as  far  as  you  have  at 
any  time  pursued  them,  and  go  on  with  them  again 
at  some  other  time  when  you  find  your  mind  disposed 
to  it,  and  so  till  you  have  carried  them  as  far  as  you 
can,  and  you  will  be  convinced  that,  if  you  have  lost 
any,  it  has  not  been  for  want  of  strength  of  mind  to 
bring  them  to  an  issue,  but  for  want  of  memory  to 
retain  a  long  train  of  reasonings  which  the  mind, 
having  once  beat  out,  is  loth  to  be  at  the  pains  to  go 
over  again  ;  and  so  the  connection  and  train  having 
slipped  the  memory,  the  pursuit  stops,  and  the  rea- 
soning is  neglected  before  it  comes  to  the  last  conclu- 
sion. If  you  have  not  tried  it,  you  cannot  imagine 
the  difference  there  is  in  studying  with  and  without 
a  pen  in  your  hand.  Your  ideas,  if  the  connection  of 
them  that  you  have  traced  be  set  down,  so  that  with- 
out the  pams  of  recollecting  them  in  your  memory, 
you  can  take  an  easy  view  of  them  again,  will  lead 
you  farther  than  you  could  expect. 

THE  EXTENT  OF  THE  LEGISLATIVE  POWER. 

The  great  end  of  men's  entering  into  society  being 
the  enjoyment  of  their  properties  in  peace  and  safety, 
and  the  great  instrument  and  means  of  that  being  the 
laws  established  in  that  society;  the  first  and  funda- 
mental positive  law  of  all  commonwealths  is  the  esta- 
blishing of  the  legislative  power:  as  the  first  and 
fundamental  natural  law,  which  is  to  govern  even  the 
legislative  itself,  is  the  preservation  of  the  society,  and 
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(as  far  as  will  consist  with  the  public  good)  of  every 
jjcTson  in  it.  This  legislative  is  not  only  the  supreme 
power  of  the  commonwealth,  but  sacred  and  unalter- 
able in  the  hands  where  the  tonmiunity  have  once 
placed  it :  nor  can  any  edict  of  any  body  else,  in  what 
form  soever  conceived,  or  by  what  power  soever  backed, 
have  the  force  and  obligation  of  a  law,  which  has  not 
its  sanction  from  that  legislative  which  the  public  has 
chosen  and  appointed :  for  without  this  the  law  could 
not  have  that,  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  its 
being  a  law,  the  consent  of  the  society,  over  whom  no 
body  can  have  a  power  to  make  laws,  but  by  their 
own  consent,  and  by  authority  received  from  thena ; 
and  therefore  all  the  obedience,  which  by  the  most 
solemn  ties  any  one  can  be  obliged  to  pay,  ultimately 
terminates  in  this  supreme  power,  and  is  directed  by 
those  laws  which  it  enacts :  nor  can  any  oaths  to  any 
foreign  power  whatsoever,  or  any  domestic  subordinate 
power,  discharge  any  member  of  the  society  from  his 
obedience  to  the  legislative,  acting  pursuant  to  their 
trust :  nor  oblige  him  to  any  obedience  contrary  to  the 
laws  so  enacted,  or  farther  than  they  do  allow;  it 
being  ridiculous  to  imagine  one  can  be  tied  ultimately 
to  obey  any  power  in  the  society,  which  is  not  the 
supreme. 

Though  the  legislative,  whether  placed  in  one  or 
more,  whether  it  be  always  in  being,  or  only  by  in- 
tervals, though  it  be  the  supreme  power  in  every  com- 
monwealth ;  yet, 

First,  It  is  not,  nor  can  possibly  be  absolutely  ar- 
bitrary over  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  people :  for 
it  being  but  the  joint  power  of  every  member  of  the 
society  given  up  to  that  person  or  assembly,  which  is 
legislator ;  it  can  be  no  more  than  those  persons  had 
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In  a  state  of  nature  before  they  entered  into  society, 
•nd  gave  up  to  tlie  community;  for  nobody  can  trans- 
fer to  another  more  power  than  he  has  in  himself;  and 
nobody  has  an  absohitc  arbitrary  power  over  himself, 
or  over  any  other,  to  destroy  his  own  life,  or  take  away 
the  life  or  property  of  another.  A  man,  as  has  been 
proved,  cannot  subject  himself  to  the  arbitrary  power 
of  another ;  and  having  in  the  state  of  nature  no  arbi- 
trary power  over  the  life,  liberty,  or  possession  of  an- 
other,  but  only  so  much  as  the  law  of  nature  gave  him 
for  the  preservation  of  himself,  and  the  rest  of  man- 
kind ;  this  is  all  he  doth,  or  can  give  up  to  the  com- 
monwealth, and  by  it  to  the  legislative  power,  so  that 
the  legislative  can  have  no  more  than  this.  Their 
power,  in  the  utmost  bounds  of  it,  is  limited  to  the 
public  good  of  the  society.  It  is  a  power  that  hath 
no  other  end  but  preservation,  and  therefore  can  never 
have  a  right  to  destroy,  enslave,  or  designedly  to  im- 
poverish the  subjects.  The  obligations  of  the  law  of 
nature  cease  not  in  society,  but  only  in  many  cases  are 
drawn  closer,  and  have  by  human  laws  known  penal- 
ties annexed  to  them,  to  enforce  their  observation. 
Thus  the  law  of  nature  stands  as  an  eternal  rule  to  all 
men,  legislators  as  weU  as  others.  The  rules  that 
they  make  for  other  men's  actions  must,  as  well  as 
their  own  and  other  men's  actions  be  conformable  to 
the  law  of  nature,  i.  e.  to  the  will  of  God,  of  which 
that  is  a  declaration,  and  the  fundamental  law  of  na- 
ture being  the  preservation  of  mankind,  no  human 
sanction  can  be  good  or  valid  against  it. 

Secondly,  The  legislative,  or  supreme  authority, 
cannot  assume  to  itself  a  power  to  rule  by  extempo- 
rary arbitrary  decrees,  but  is  bound  to  dispense  justice, 
and  decide  the  rights  of  the  subject  by  promulgated 
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Standing  laws,  and  known  authorized  judges  :  for  the 
law  of  nature  being  unwritten,  and  so  nowhere  to  be 
found  but  in  the  minds  of  men,  they  who  through 
passion  or  interest  shall  miscite,  or  misapply  it,  can- 
not so  easily  be  convinced  of  their  mistake  where  there 
is  no  established  judge:  and  so  it  serves  not,  as  it 
ought,  to  detijrniine  the  rights,  and  fence  the  proper- 
ties of  those  that  live  under  it,  especially  whtre  every 
one  is  judge,  interpreter,  and  executioner  of  it  too, 
and  that  in  his  own  case :  and  he  that  has  right  on  his 
side,  having  ordin:irily  but  his  own  single  strength, 
hath  not  force  enough  to  d.-fend  himself  from  injuries, 
or  to  punish  delinquents.  To  avoid  these  inconve- 
niences, which  disorder  men's  properties  in  the  state  of 
nature,  men  unite  into  societies,  that  they  may  have 
the  united  strength  of  the  whole  society  to  secure  and 
defend  their  properties,  and  may  have  standing  rules 
to  bound  it,  by  which  every  one  may  know  what  is 
his.  To  this  end  it  is  that  men  give  up  all  their  na- 
tural power  to  the  society  which  they  enter  into,  and 
the  community  put  the  legislative  power  into  such 
hands  as  they  think  tit,  with  this  trust,  that  they  shall 
be  governed  by  declared  laws,  or  else  their  peace, 
quiet,  and  property  will  still  be  at  the  same  uncer- 
tainty as  it  was  in  the  state  of  nature- 
Absolute  arbitrary  power,  or  governing  without 
settled  standing  laws,  can  neither  of  them  consist  with 
the  ends  of  society  and  government,  which  men  would 
not  quit  the  freedom  of  the  state  of  nature  for,  and  tie 
themselves  up  under,  were  it  not  to  preserve  their  lives, 
liberties,  and  fortunes,  and  by  stated  rules  of  right  and 
property  to  secure  their  peace  and  quiet.  It  cannot 
be  supposed  that  they  should  intend,  had  they  a  power 
so  to  do,  to  give  any  one,  or  more,  an  absolute  arbi- 
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trary  power  over  their  persons  and  estates,  and  put  a 
force  into  the  magistrate's  hand  to  execute  his  un- 
limited will  arbitrarily  upon  them.  This  were  to  put 
themselves  into  a  worse  condition  than  the  state  of 
nature,  wherein  they  had  a  liberty  to  defend  their  right 
against  the  injuries  of  others,  and  were  upon  equal 
terms  of  force  to  maintain  it,  whether  invaded  by  a 
single  man,  or  many  in  combination.  Whereas,  by 
supposing  they  have  given  up  themselves  to  the  ab- 
solute arbitrary  power  and  will  of  a  legislator,  they 
have  disarmed  themselves,  and  armed  him,  to  make  a 
prey  of  them  when  he  pleases ;  he  being  in  a  much 
worse  condition,  who  is  exposed  to  the  arbitrary  power 
of  one  man,  who  has  the  command  of  100,000,  than 
he  that  is  exposed  to  the  arbitrary  power  of  100,000 
single  men ;  nobody  being  secure,  that  his  will,  who 
has  such  a  command,  is  better  than  that  of  other  men, 
though  his  force  be  100,000  times  stronger.  And 
therefore,  whatever  form  the  commonwealth  is  under, 
the  ruling  power  ought  to  govern  by  declared  and 
received  laws,  and  not  by  extemporary  dictates  and 
undetermined  resolutions :  for  then  mankind  will  be 
in  a  far  worse  condition  than  in  the  state  of  nature,  if 
they  shall  have  armed  one,  or  a  few  men  with  the 
joint  power  of  a  multitude,  to  force  them  to  obey  at 
pleasure  the  exorbitant  and  unlimited  decrees  of  their 
sudden  thoughts,  or  unrestrained,  and  till  that  moment 
unknown  wills,  without  having  any  measures  set  down 
which  may  guide  and  justify  their  actions :  for  all  the 
power  the  government  has,  being  only  for  the  good  of 
the  society,  as  it  ought  not  to  be  arbitrary  and  at 
pleasure,  so  it  ought  to  be  exercised  by  established 
and  proniulgated  laws  ;  that  both  the  people  may 
know  their  duty,  and  be  safe  and  secure  within  the 
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limits  of  the  law  ;  and  the  rulers  too  kept  within  their 
bounds,  and  not  be  tempted,  by  the  poner  they  have 
in  their  hands,  to  employ  it  to  such  purposes,  and  by 
such  measures,  as  they  would  not  have  known,  and 
own  not  willingly. 

Thirdly,  The  supreme  power  cannot  take  from  any 
man  part  of  his  property  without  his  own  consent :  for 
the  preservation  of  property  being  the  end  of  govern- 
ment, and  that  for  which  men  enter  into  society,  it  ne- 
cessarily supposes  and  requires,  that  the  people  should 
have  property,  without  which  they  must  be  supposed  to 
lose  that,  by  entering  into  society,  which  was  the  end 
for  which  they  entered  into  it :  too  gross  an  absurdity 
for  any  man  to  own.  ]Men  therefore  in  society  having 
property,  they  have  such  a  right  to  the  goods,  which 
by  the  law  of  the  conununity  are  theirs,  that  nobotly 
hath  a  right  to  take  their  substance  or  any  part  of  it 
from  them,  without  their  own  consent :  without  this 
they  have  no  property  at  all ;  for  I  have  truly  no  pro- 
perty in  that,  which  another  can  by  right  take  from 
me,  when  he  pleases,  against  my  consent.  Hence  it 
is  a  mistake  to  think,  that  the  supreme  or  legislative 
power  of  any  commonwealth  can  do  what  it  will,  and 
dispose  of  the  estates  of  the  subject  arbitrarily,  or  take 
any  part  of  them  at  pleasure.  This  is  not  much  to 
be  feared  in  governments  where  the  legislative  consists, 
wholly  or  in  part,  in  assemblies  which  are  variable, 
whose  members,  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  assembly, 
are  subjects  under  the  common  laws  of  their  country, 
equally  with  the  rest.  But  in  governments,  where 
the  legislative  is  in  one  lasting  assembly  always  in 
being,  or  in  one  man,  as  in  absolute  monarchies,  there 
is  danger  still,  that  they  will  think  themselves  to  have 
a  distinct  interest  from  the  rest  of  the  community;  and 
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80  will  be  apt  to  increase  their  own  riches  and  power, 
by  taking  what  they  think  fit  from  the  people:  for  a 
mail's  property  is  not  at  all  secure,  though  there  be 
good  and  equitable  laws  to  set  the  bounds  of  it  between 
him  and  his  fellow-subjects,  if  he  who  commands 
those  subjects  has  power  to  take  from  any  private  man 
what  part  he  pleases  of  his  property,  and  use  and  dis- 
pose of  it  as  he  thinks  good. 

But  government,  into  whatsoever  hands  it  is  put, 
being,  as  I  have  before  showed,  intrusted  with  this 
condition,  and  for  this  end,  that  men  might  have  and 
secure  their  properties  ;  the  prince,  or  senate,  however 
it  may  have  power  to  make  laws,  for  the  regulating 
of  property  between  the  subjects  one  amongst  another, 
yet  can  never  have  a  power  to  take  to  themselves  the 
whole,  or  any  part  of  the  subjects'  property,  without 
their  own  consent :  for  this  would  be  in  effect  to  leave 
them  no  property  at  all.  And  to  let  us  see,  that  even 
absolute  power,  where  it  is  necessary,  is  not  arbitrary 
by  being  absolute,  but  is  still  limited  by  that  reason, 
and  confined  to  those  ends,  which  required  it  in  some 
cases  to  be  absolute,  we  need  look  no  farther  than  the 
common  practice  of  martial  discipline :  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  army,  and  in  it  of  the  whole  common- 
wealth, requires  an  absolute  obedience  to  the  command 
of  every  superior  officer,  and  it  is  justly  death  to  dis- 
obey or  dispute  the  most  dangerous  or  unreasonable 
of  them  ;  but  yet  we  see,  that  neither  the  Serjeant,  that 
could  command  a  soldier  to  march  up  to  the  mouth 
of  a  cannon,  or  stand  in  a  breach  where  he  is  almost 
sure  to  perish,  can  command  that  soldier  to  give  him 
one  penny  of  his  money ;  nor  the  general,  that  can 
condemn  him  to  death  for  deserting  his  post,  or  for 
not  obeying  the  most  desperate  orders,  can  yet,  with 
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all  his  absolute  power  of  lite  and  death,  dispose  of 
one  farthing  of  that  soldier's  estate,  or  seize  one  jot  of 
his  goods  ;  whom  yet  he  can  command  any  thing,  and 
hang  for  the  least  disobedience  ;  because  such  a  blind 
obedience  is  necessary  to  that  end,  for  which  the  com- 
mander has  his  power,  viz.  the  preservation  of  the 
rest ;  but  the  disposing  of  his  goods  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it. 

It  is  true,  governments  cannot  be  supported  without 
great  charge,  and  it  is  fit  every  one  who  enjoys  his 
share  of  the  protection  should  pay  out  of  his  estate 
his  proportion  for  the  maintenance  of  it.  But  still  it 
must  be  with  his  own  consent,  i.  c.  the  consent  of  the 
majority,  giving  it  either  by  themselves,  or  their  re- 
presentatives chosen  by  them :  for  if  any  one  shall 
claim  a  power  to  lay  and  levy  taxes  on  the  people,  by 
his  own  authority,  and  without  such  consent  of  the 
people,  he  thereby  invades  the  fundamental  law  of 
property,  and  subverts  the  end  of  government :  for 
what  property  have  I  in  that,  wliith  another  may  by 
right  take,  when  he  pleases,  to  himself? 

Fourthly,  The  legislative  cannot  transfer  the  power 
of  making  laws  to  any  other  hands  :  for  it  being  but  a 
delegated  power  from  the  pcopk',  they  who  liave  it 
cannot  pass  it  over  to  others.  The  people  alone  can 
appoint  the  form  of  the  commonwealth,  which  is  by 
constituting  the  legislative,  and  appointing  in  whose 
hands  that  shall  be.  And  when  the  people  have  said, 
\Vc  will  submit  to  rules,  and  be  governed  by  laws 
made  by  such  men,  and  in  such  forms,  nobody  else 
can  say  other  men  shall  make  laws  for  them  ;  nor  can 
the  people  be  bound  by  any  laws,  but  such  as  are 
enacted  by  those  whom  they  have  cliosen,  and  autho- 
rized to  make  laws  for  them.     The  power  of  the  legis- 
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lativc,  being  derived  from  the  people  by  a  positive 
voluntary  grant  and  institution,  can  be  no  other  than 
what  that  positive  grant  conveyed,  which  being  only 
to  make  laws,  and  not  to  make  legislators,  the  legis- 
lative can  have  no  power  to  transfer  their  authority  of 
making  laws,  and  place  it  in  other  hands. 

These  are  the  bounds  which  the  trust  that  is  put  in 
them  by  the  society,  and  the  law  of  God  and  nature, 
have  set  to  the  legislative  power  of  every  common- 
wealth, in  all  forms  of  government. 

First,  They  are  to  govern  by  promulgated  established 
laws,  not  to  be  varied  in  particular  cases,  but  to  have 
one  rule  for  rich  and  poor,  for  the  favourite  at  court, 
and  the  countryman  at  plough. 

Secondly,  These  laws  also  ought  to  be  designed  for 
no  other  end  ultimately  but  the  good  of  the  people. 

Thirdly,  They  nmst  not  raise  taxes  on  the  property 
of  the  people  without  the  consent  of  the  people,  given 
by  themselves  or  their  deputies.  And  this  properly 
concerns  only  such  governments  where  the  legislative 
is  always  in  being,  or  at  least  where  the  people  have 
not  reserved  any  part  of  the  legislative  to  deputies,  to 
be  from  time  to  time  chosen  by  themselves. 

Fourthly,   The  legislative  neither  must  nor  can 
transfer  the  power  of  making  laws  to  any  body  else, 
or  place  it  any  where  but  where  the  people  have. 
•  *  «  *  « 

In  all  cases,  whilst  the  government  subsists,  the 
legislative  is  the  supreme  power:  for  what  can  give 
laws  to  another  must  needs  be  superior  to  him  ;  and 
since  the  legislative  is  no  otherwise  legislative  of  the 
society,  but  by  the  right  it  has  to  make  laws  for  all 
the  parts,  and  for  every  member  of  the  society,  pre- 
scribing rules  to  their  actions,  and  giving  power  of 
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execution,  where  they  are  transgressed,  the  legislative 
must  needs  be  the  supreme,  and  all  other  powers,  iii 
any  members  or  parts  of  the  society,  derived  from  and 
subordinate  to  it. 

Locke's  ecclesiastical  principles. 

You  were  more  than  ordinary  reserved  and  gracious 
when  you  tell  me,  that,  "  what  party  I  write  for,  you 
will  not  undertake  to  say."  Ikit  having  told  me,  that 
my  letter  tends  to  the  promoting  of  scepticism  in  reli- 
gion, you  thought,  it  is  like,  that  was  sufficient  to 
show  the  party  I  write  for ;  and  so  you  might  safely 
end  your  letter  with  words  that  looked  like  civil.  But 
that  you  may  another  time  be  a  little  better  informed 
what  party  I  write  for,  I  will  tell  you.  They  are 
those  who,  in  every  nation,  fear  God,  work  righteous, 
ness,  and  are  accepted  with  him  ;  and  not  those  who, 
in  every  nation,  are  zealous  for  human  constitutions; 
cry  up  nothing  so  much  as  outward  conformity  to  the 
national  religion,  and  are  accepted  by  those  who  are 
the  promoters  of  it.  Those  that  I  write  for  are  those 
who,  according  to  the  light  of  their  own  consciences, 
are  every  where  in  earnest  in  matters  of  their  own  sal- 
vation, without  any  desire  to  impose  on  others ;  a  party 
so  seldom  tavoured  by  any  of  the  powers  or  sects  of 
the  world  ;  a  party  that  has  so  tew  preferments  to  be- 
stow ;  so  few  benelices  to  reward  the  endeavours  of  any 
one  who  appears  for  it ;  that  I  conclude  I  shall  easily 
be  believed  when  I  say,  that  neither  hopes  of  prefer- 
ment, nor  a  design  to  recommend  myself  to  those  I 
live  amongst,  has  biassed  my  understanding,  or  mis- 
led me  in  my  undertaking.  So  much  truth  as  serves 
the  turn  of  any  particular  church,  and  can  be  accom- 
modated to  the  narrow  interest  of  some  human  consti- 
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tution,  is  indeed  often  received  with  applause,  and  tlu 
publisher  finds  his  account  in  it.  IJut  I  think  I  may 
say,  truth,  in  its  full  latitude  of  those  generous  prin- 
ciplcs  of  the  Gospel,  which  so  much  recommend  and 
inculcate  universal  charity,  and  a  freedom  from  the 
inventions  and  impositions  of  men  in  the  things  of 
God,  has  so  seldom  had  a  fair  and  favourable  hearing 
any  where,  that  he  must  be  very  ignorant  of  the  hi- 
story and  nature  of  man,  however  dignified  and  distin- 
guished,  who  proposes  to  himself  any  secular  advan- 
tage by  writing  for  her  at  that  rate. 

THE  POWER  OF  THE  MAJORITY. 

When  any  number  of  inen  have,  by  the  consent  of 
every  individual,  made  a  community,  they  have  thereby 
made  that  community  one  body,  with  a  power  to  act 
as  one  body,  which  is  only  by  the  will  and  determina- 
tion of  the  majority  :  for  that  which  acts  any  commu- 
nity, being  only  the  consent  of  the  individuals  of  it, 
and  it  being  necessary  to  that  which  is  one  body  to 
move  one  way,  it  is  necessary  the  body  should  move 
that  way  whither  the  greater  force  carries  it,  which  is 
the  consent  of  the  majority ;  or  else  it  is  impossible 
it  should  act  or  continue  one  body,  one  community, 
which  the  consent  of  every  individual  that  united  into 
it  agreed  that  it  should ;  and  so  every  one  is  bound 
by  that  consent  to  be  concluded  by  the  majority. 
And  therefore  we  see,  that  in  assemblies  empowered  to 
act  by  positive  laws,  where  no  number  is  set  by  that 
positive  law  which  empowers  them,  the  act  of  the  ma- 
jority passes  for  the  act  of  the  whole,  and  of  course 
determines,  as  having  by  the  law  of  nature  and  reason 
the  power  of  the  whole. 

And  thus  every  man,  by  consenting  with  others  to 
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make  one  body  politic  umler  one  government,  puts 
himself  under  an  obligation  to  every  one  of  that  so- 
ciety, to  submit  to  the  determination  of  the  majority, 
and  to  be  concluded  by  it ;  or  else  this  original  com- 
pact, whereby  he  with  others  incorporates  into  one  so- 
ciety, would  signify  nothing,  and  be  no  compact,  if 
he  be  left  free,  and  under  no  other  tics  than  he  was  in 
before  in  the  state  of  nature.  For  what  appearance 
would  there  be  of  any  compact  ?  what  new  engagement 
if  he  were  no  farther  tied  by  any  decrees  of  the  society, 
than  he  himself  thought  tit,  and  did  actually  consent 
to  ?  This  would  be  still  as  great  a  liberty  as  he  him- 
self had  before  his  compact,  or  any  one  else  in  the  state 
of  nature  hath,  who  may  submit  himself,  arid  consent 
to  any  acts  of  it  if  he  thinks  tit. 

For  if  the  consent  of  the  majority  shall  not,  in  rea- 
son,  be  received  as  the  act  of  the  whole,  and  conclude 
every  individual,  nothing  but  the  consent  of  every  in- 
dividual can  make  any  thing  to  be  the  act  of  the 
whole :  but  such  a  consent  is  next  to  impossible  ever 
to  be  had,  if  we  consider  the  intirnutits  of  health,  and 
avocations  of  business,  which  m  a  number,  though 
much  less  than  that  of  a  commonwealth,  will  neces- 
sarily keep  many  away  from  the  public  assembly. 
To  which  if  we  add  the  variety  of  opinions,  and  con- 
trariety of  interests,  which  unavoidably  happen  in  all 
collections  of  men,  the  coming  into  society  upon  such 
terms  would  be  only  like  Cato's  coming  into  the  theatre 
only  to  go  out  again.  Such  a  constitution  as  this  would 
make  the  mighty  Leviathan  of  a  shorter  duration 
than  the  feeblest  creatures,  and  not  let  it  outlast  the 
day  it  was  born  in  :  which  cannot  be  supposed,  till  we 
can  thmk  that  rational  creatures  should  desire  and 
constitute  societies  only  to  be  dissolved  :  for  where 
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the  majority  cannot  conclude  the  rest,  there  they  can- 
not act  as  one  body,  and  consequently  will  be  imme- 
diately dissolved  again. 

Whosoever,  therefore,  out  of  a  state  of  nature  unite 
into  a  community,  must  be  understood  to  give  up  all 
the  power,  necessary  to  the  ends  for  which  they  unite 
into  society,  to  the  majority  of  the  community,  unless 
they  expressly  agreed  in  any  number  greater  than  the 
majority.  And  this  is  done  by  barely  agreeing  to 
unite  into  one  political  society,  which  is  all  the  com- 
pact that  is,  or  needs  be,  between  the  individuals  that 
enter  into  or  make  up  a  commonwealth.  And  thus 
that,  which  begins,  and  actually  constitutes  any  poli- 
tical  society,  is  nothing  but  the  consent  of  any  number 
of  freemen  capable  of  a  majority  to  unite  and  incor- 
porate into  such  a  society.  And  this  is  that,  and  that 
only,  which  did,  or  could  give  beginning  to  any  law- 
ful  government  in  the  world. 

PERMANENCE  OF  MARRIAGE. 

Herein,  I  think,  lies  the  chief,  if  not  the  only,  rea- 
son, why  the  male  and  female  in  mankind  are  tied  to 
a  longer  conjunction  than  other  creatures,  viz.  be- 
cause the  female  is  capable  of  conceiving,  and  de  facto 
is  commonly  with  child  again,  and  brings  forth  to  a 
new  birth,  long  before  the  former  is  out  of  a  depend- 
ency for  support  on  his  parents'  help,  and  able  to  shift 
for  himself,  and  has  all  the  assistance  that  is  due  to 
him  from  his  parents:  whereby  the  father,  who  is 
bound  to  take  care  for  those  he  hath  begot,  is  under 
an  obligation  to  continue  in  conjugal  society  with  the 
same  woman  longer  than  other  creatures,  whose  young 
being  able  to  subsist  of  themselves,  before  the  time  of 
procreation  returns  again,  the  conjugal  bond  dissolves 
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of  itself,  and  they  are  at  liberty,  till  Hymen,  at  his 
usual  anniversary  season,  summons  them  again  to 
ehoose  new  males.  AVhcrtin  one  cannot  but  ailmire 
the  wisilom  of  the  great  Creator,  who  having  given  to 
man  foresight,  and  an  ability  to  lay  up  for  the  future, 
as  well  as  to  supply  the  present  necessity,  hath  made 
it  necessary,  that  society  of  man  and  wife  should  be 
more  lasting  than  of  male  and  female  among  otlier 
creatures  ;  that  so  their  industry  might  be  encouraged, 
and  their  interests  better  united,  to  make  provision 
and  lay  up  goods  for  their  common  issue,  which  uncer- 
tain mixture,  or  easy  and  frequent  solutions  of  conju- 
gal society,  would  mightily  disturb. 

THE   I'UOGRESS  OF    TIIE   MIND. 

Follow  a  child  from  it-  birth,  and  observe  the  alter- 
ations that  time  makes,  and  you  shall  find,  as  the 
mind  by  the  senses  com;.'S  more  and  more  to  be  fur- 
nished with  ideas,  it  comes  to  be  more  and  more 
awake ;  thinks  more,  the  more  it  has  matter  to  think 
on.  After  some  time,  it  begins  to  know  the  objects, 
which  being  most  familiar  with  it,  have  made  lasting 
impressions.  Thus  it  comes,  by  degrees,  to  know  the 
persons  it  daily  converses  wiih,  and  distinguish  them 
from  strangers  ;  which  are  instances  and  effects  of  its 
coming  to  retain  and  distinguish  the  ideas  the  senses 
convey  to  it :  and  so  we  may  observe,  how  the  mind, 
by  degrees,  improves  in  those,  and  advances  to  the 
exercisj  of  those  other  faculties  of  enlarging,  com- 
pounding, and  abstracting  its  ideas,  and  of  reasoning 
about  them,  and  reflecting  upon  all  these,  of  which  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more  hereafter. 

If  it  shall  be  demanded  then,  when  a  man  begins  to 
have  any  ideas  ?  I  think  the  true  answer  is,  when  he 
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lirst  lias  nny  sensation.  For  since  there  appear  not  to 
he  any  ick-as  in  the  mind,  before  the  senses  have  con- 
veyed any  in,  I  conceive  that  ideas  in  the  understand- 
ing are  coeval  with  sensation;  which  is  such  an  ini- 
l>icssion  or  motion,  made  in  some  part  of  the  body,  as 
•  roduccs  some  perception  in  the  understanding.  It  is 
ibout  these  impressions  made  on  our  senses  by  out- 
ward objects,  that  the  mind  seems  first  to  employ 
itself  in  such  operations  as  we  call  perception,  remem- 
bering, consideration,  reasoning,  &c. 

In  time,  the  mind  comes  to  reflect  on  its  own  oper- 
ations, about  the  ideas  got  by  sensation,  and  thereby 
stores  itself  with  a  new  set  of  ideas,  which  I  call  ideas 
of  reflection.  These  are  the  impressions  that  are 
made  on  our  senses  by  outward  objects,  that  are  ex- 
trinsical to  the  mind ;  and  its  own  operations,  pro- 
ceeding from  powers  intrinsical  and  proper  to  itself, 
which,  when  reflected  on  by  itself,  becoming  also  ob- 
jects of  its  contemplation,  are,  as  I  have  said,  the 
original  of  all  knowledge.  Thus  the  first  capacity  of 
human  intellect  is,  that  the  mind  is  fitted  to  receive 
the  impressions  made  on  it,  either  through  the  senses, 
by  outward  objects,  or  by  its  own  operations,  when  it 
reflects  on  them.  This  is  the  first  step  a  man  makes 
towards  the  discovery  of  any  thing,  and  the  ground- 
work whereon  to  build  all  those  notions  which  ever  he 
shall  have  naturally  in  this  world.  All  those  sublime 
thoughts  which  tower  above  the  clouds,  and  reach  as 
high  as  heaven  i'lSelf,  take  their  rise  and  footing  here: 
in  all  that  good  extent  wherein  the  mind  wanders,  in 
those  remote  speculations,  it  may  seem  to  be  elevated 
with,  it  stirs  not  one  jot  beyond  those  ideas  which 
sense  or  reflection  have  offered  for  its  contemplation. 

In  this  part,  the  understanding  is  merely  passive  ; 
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and  whether  or  no  it  will  have  these  beginnings,  and, 
as  it  were,  materials  of  knowledge,  is  not  in  its  own 
power.  For  the  objects  of  our  senses  do,  many  of 
them,  obtrude  their  particular  ideas  upon  our  minds, 
whether  we  will  or  no :  and  the  operations  of  our 
minds  will  not  let  us  be  without,  at  least,  some  ob- 
scure notions  of  them.  No  man  can  be  wholly  igno- 
rant of  what  he  does  when  he  thinks.  These  simple 
ideas,  when  offered  to  the  mind,  the  understanding 
can  no  more  refuse  to  have,  nor  alter,  when  they  are 
imprinted,  nor  blot  them  out  and  make  new  ones 
itself,  than  a  mirror  can  refuse,  alter,  or  obliterate  the 
images  or  ideas  which  the  objects  set  before  it  do  therein 
produce.  As  the  bodies  that  surround  us  do  diversely 
affect  our  organs,  the  mind  is  forced  to  receive  the 
impressions,  and  cannot  avoid  the  perception  of  those 
ideas  that  are  annexed  to  them. 

THE  STATE  OF  NATURE. 

To  understand  political  power  right,  and  derive  it 
from  its  original,  we  nuist  consider  what  state  aD  men 
are  naturally  in,  and  that  is,  a  state  of  perfect  tireedom 
to  order  their  actions,  and  dispose  of  their  possessions 
and  persons,  as  they  think  fit,  within  the  bounds  of 
the  law  of  nature,  without  asking  leave,  or  depending 
upon  the  will  of  any  other  man. 

A  state  also  of  equality,  wherein  all  the  power  and 
jurisdiction  is  reciprocal,  no  one  having  more  than 
another ;  there  being  nothing  more  evident,  than  that 
creatures  of  the  same  species  and  rank,  promiscuously 
born  to  all  the  same  advantages  of  nature,  and  the  use 
of  the  same  faculties,  should  also  be  equal  one  amongst 
another  without  subordination  or  subjection,  unless 
the  lord  and  master  of  them  all  should,  by  any  mani- 
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fest  declaration  of  his  will,  set  one  above  another,  and 
confer  on  him,  by  an  evident  and  clear  ai)pointnicnt, 
an  undoubted  right  to  dominion  and  sovereignty. 

This  equality  of  men  by  nature,  the  judicious 
Hooker  looks  upon  as  so  evident  in  itself,  and  beyond 
all  question,  that  he  makes  it  the  foundation  of  that 
obligation  to  mutual  love  amongst  men,  on  which  he 
builds  the  duties  they  owe  one  another,  and  from 
whence  he  derives  the  great  maxims  of  justice  and 
charity.     Ilis  words  are, 

"  The  like  natural  inducement  hath  brought  men 
to  know  that  it  is  no  less  their  duty  to  love  others 
than  themselves ;  for  seeing  those  things  which  are 
equal,  must  needs  all  have  one  measure ;  if  I  cannot 
but  wish  to  receive  good,  even  as  much  at  every  man's 
hands,  as  any  man  can  wish  unto  his  own  soul,  how 
should  I  look  to  have  any  part  of  my  desire  herein 
satisfied,  unless  myself  be  careful  to  satisfy  the  like 
desire,  which  is  undoubtedly  in  other  men,  being  of 
one  and  the  same  nature  ?  To  have  any  thing  offered 
them  repugnant  to  this  desire,  must  needs  in  all  re- 
spects grieve  them  as  much  as  me ;  so  that  if  I  do 
harm,  I  must  look  to  suffer,  there  being  no  reason 
that  others  should  show  greater  measure  of  love  to  me 
than  they  have  by  me  showed  unto  them  ;  my  desire, 
therefore,  to  be  loved  of  my  equals  in  nature,  as  much 
as  possible  may  be,  imposeth  upon  me  a  natural  duty 
of  bearing  to  them  ward  fully  the  like  affection  ;  from 
which  relation  of  equality  between  ourselves  and  them 
that  are  as  ourselves,  what  several  rules  and  canons 
natural  reason  hath  drawn,  for  direction  of  life,  no 
man  is  ignorant." — Eccl.  Pol.  lib.  i. 

But  though  this  be  a  state  of  liberty,  yet  it  is  rot 
a  state  of  license :  though  man  in  that  state  have  an 
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uncontrollable  liberty  to  dispose  of  his  person  or  pos- 
sessions, yet  he  has  not  liberty  to  destroy  himself,  or 
so  niuch  as  any  creature  in  his  possession,  but  where 
some  nobler  use  than  its  bare  preservation  calls  for  it. 
The  state  of  nature  has  a  law  of  nature  to  govern  it, 
which  obliges  everyone:  and  reason,  which  is  that 
law,  teaches  all  mankind,  who  will  but  consult  it, 
that  being  all  equal  and  independent,  no  one  ought  to 
harm  another  in  his  life,  health,  liberty,  or  posses- 
sions:  for  men  being  all  the  workmanship  of  one  om- 
nipotent and  infinitely  wise  maker,  all  the  servants  of 
one  sovereign  master,  sent  into  the  world  by  his  order, 
and  about  his  business,  they  are  his  property,  whose 
workmanship  they  are,  made  to  last  during  his,  not 
one  another's  pleasure:  and  being  furnished  with  like 
faculties,  sharing  all  in  one  community  of  nature, 
there  cannot  be  supposed  any  such  subordination 
among  us,  that  may  authorize  us  to  destroy  one  an- 
other, as  if  we  were  made  for  one  another's  uses,  as 
the  inferior  ranks  of  creatures  are  for  ours.  Every 
one,  as  he  is  bound  to  preserve  himself,  and  not  to 
quit  his  station  wilfully,  so  by  the  like  reason,  when 
his  own  preservation  comes  not  in  competition,  ought 
he,  as  much  as  he  can,  to  preserve  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, and  may  not,  unless  it  be  to  do  justice  on  an 
offender,  take  away,  or  impair  the  life,  or  what  tends 
to  the  preservation  of  the  life,  the  liberty,  health,  limb, 
or  goods  of  another. 

And  that  all  men  may  be  restrained  from  invading 
others'  rights,  and  from  doing  hurt  to  one  another, 
and  the  law  of  nature  be  observed,  which  willcth  the 
peace  and  preservation  of  all  mankind,  the  execution 
of  the  law  of  nature  is,  in  that  state,  put  into  every 
man's  hands,  whereby  every  one  has  a  right  to  punish 
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the  transgressors  of  that  law  to  such  a  degree,  as  may 
hinder  its  violation  :  for  tlie  law  of  nature  would,  as 
all  oilier  laws  that  concern  men  in  this  world,  be  in 
vain,  if  there  were  nobody  that  in  the  state  of  nature 
had  a  power  to  execute  that  law,  and  thereby  preserve 
the  innocent  and  restrain  offenders.  And  if  any  one 
in  the  state  of  nature  may  punish  another  for  any  evil 
he  has  done,  every  one  may  do  so :  for  in  that  state  of 
perfect  equality,  where  naturally  there  is  no  supe- 
riority or  jurisdiction  of  one  over  another,  what  any 
may  do  in  prosecution  of  that  law,  every  one  must 
needs  have  a  right  to  do. 

*  *  «  *  « 

Though  I  have  said  before,  that  all  men  by  nature 
are  equal,  I  cannot  be  supposed  to  understand  all 
sorts  of  equality  :  age  or  virtue  may  give  men  a 
just  precedency :  excellency  of  parts  and  merit  may 
place  others  above  the  common  level ;  birth  may  sub- 
ject some,  and  alliance  or  benefits  others,  to  pay  an 
observance  to  those  whom  nature,  gratitude,  or  other 
respects,  may  have  made  it  due ;  and  yet  all  this  con- 
sists with  the  equality  which  all  men  are  in,  in  re- 
spect to  jurisdiction  or  dominion  one  over  another; 
which  was  the  equality  I  there  spoke  of,  as  proper  to 
the  business  in  hand,  being  that  equal  right,  that  every 
man  hath,  to  his  natural  freedom,  without  being  sub- 
jected to  the  will  or  authority  of  any  other  man. 

OATHS. 

•"  Faith  and  truth,  especially  in  all  occasions  of  at- 
testing it,  upon  the  solemn  appeal  to  heaven  by  an 
oath,  is  the  great  bond  of  society.  This  it  becomes 
the  wisdom  of  magistrates  carefully  to  support,  and 
render  as  sacred  and  awful,  in  the  minds  of  the  people, 
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as  they  can.     But  it'  ever  frequency  of  oaths  shall 
make  them  be  looked  on  as  formalities  of  law,  or  the 
custom  of  straining  of  truth  (which  men's  swearing 
in  their  own  cases  is  apt  to  lead  them  to)  has  once 
dipped  men  in  perjury,  and  the  guilt,  with  the  tempta- 
tion, has  spread  itself  very  wide,  and  made  it  almost 
fashionable  in  some  cases,  it  will  be  impossible  for 
the  society  (these  bonds  being  dissolved)  to  subsist- 
All  must  break  in  pieces,  and  run  to  confusion.  That 
swearing  in  their  own  cases  is  apt  by  degrees  to  lead 
men  into  as  little  regard  of  such  oaths  as  they  have 
of  their  ordinary  talk,  I  think  there  is  reason  to  sus- 
pect, from  what  has  been  observed,  in  something  of 
that  kind,  blasters  of  ships  are  a  sort  of  men  generally 
industrious  and  sober,  and  I  suppose  may  be  thought, 
for  their  number  and  rank,  to  be  equally  honest  to 
any  other  sort  of  men  ;  and  yet,  by  the  discourse  I 
have  had  with  merchants  in  other  countries,  I  find 
that   they  think,  in   those  parts,  they  take  a  great 
liberty  in  their  custom-house  oaths,  to  that  degree, 
that  I  remember  I  was  once  told,  in  a  trading  town 
beyond  sea,  of  a  master  of  a  vessel,  there  esteemed  a 
sober  and  fair  man,  who  yet  could  not  hold  saying, 
"  God  forbid  that  a  custom-house  oath  should  be  a 
sin."     I  say  not  this  to  make  any  reflection  upon  a 
sort  of  men,  that  I  think  as  uncorrupt  as  any  other, 
and  who,  I  am  sure,  ought  in  England  to  be  cherished 
and  esteemed,  as  the  most  industrious  and  most  bene- 
ficial of  any  of  its  subjects :  but  I  could  not  forbear 
to  give  this  here,  as  an  instance  how  dangerous  a 
temptation  it  is  to  bring  men  customarily  to  swear, 
where  they  may  have  any  concernment  of  their  own. 
And  it  will  always  be  worthy  the  care  and  considera- 
tion  of  law-makers  to  keep  up  the  opinion  of  an  oath 
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liit;h  and  sacred,  as  it  ought  to  be,  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  :  which  can  never  be  done,  where  frequency 
of  oaths,  biassed  by  interests,  has  established  a  neglect 
of  them,  and  fashion  (which  it  seldom  fails  to  do)  has 
given  countenance  to  what  profit  rewards. 

ORTHODOXY. 

In  the  next  paragraph  he  tells  me,  "  I  laugh  at 
orthodoxy."  Answer.  There  is  nothing  I  think  de- 
serves a  more  serious  esteem  than  right  opinion  (as 
the  word  signifies),  if  taken  up  with  the  sense  and  love 
of  truth.  But  this  way  of  becoming  orthodox  has 
always  modesty  accompanying  it,  and  a  fair  acknow- 
ledgment of  fallibility  in  ourselves,  as  well  as  a  sup- 
position of  error  in  others.  On  the  other  side,  there 
is  nothing  more  ridiculous,  than  for  any  man,  or  com- 
pany of  men,  to  assume  the  title  of  orthodoxy  to  their 
own  set  of  opinions,  as  if  infallibility  were  annexed  to 
their  systems,  and  those  were  to  be  the  standing  mea- 
sure of  truth  to  all  the  world  ;  from  whence  they  erect 
to  then^.selves  a  power  to  censure  and  condemn  others, 
for  diftcring  at  all  from  the  tenets  they  have  pitched 
upon.  The  consideration  of  human  frailty  ought  to 
check  this  vanity:  but  since  it  does  not,  but  that,  with 
a  sort  of  allowance,  it  shows  itself  in  almost  all  reli- 
gious societies,  the  playing  the  trick  round  sufliciently 
turns  it  into  ridicule.  For  each  society  having  an 
equal  right  to  a  good  opinion  of  themselves,  a  man  by 
passing  but  a  river,  or  a  hill,  loses  that  orthodoxy  in 
one  company,  which  pufted  him  up  with  such  assur- 
ance and  insolence  in  another ;  and  is  there,  with  equal 
justice,  himself  exposed  to  the  like  censures  of  error 
and  heresy,  which  he  was  so  forward  to  lay  on  others 
at  home,     M'hen  it  shall  appear,  that  infallibility  is 
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entailed  upon  one  set  of  men  of  any  denoniination,  or 
truth  confined  to  any  spot  of  ground,  the  name  and 
use  of  orthodoxy,  as  now  it  is  in  fashion  every  wher 
will  in  that  one  place  be  reasonable,  l.'ntil  then  tl. 
ridiculous  cant  will  be  a  foundation  too  weak  to  sus- 
tain that  usurpation  that  is  raised  upon  it.  It  is  not 
that  I  do  not  think  that  every  one  should  be  persuaded 
of  the  truth  of  those  opinions  he  professes.  It  is  that 
I  contend  for;  and  it  is  that  which  I  fear  tlie  great 
sticklers  for  orthodoxy  often  fail  in.  For  we  see 
generally  that  numbers  of  them  exactly  jump  in  a 
whole  large  collection  of  doctrines,  consisting  of  abund- 
ance of  particulars,  as  if  their  notions  were,  by  one 
common  stamp  printed  on  their  minds,  even  to  the 
least  lineament  This  is  very  hard,  if  not  impossible, 
to  be  conceived  of  those  who  take  up  their  opinions 
only  from  conviction.  But,  how  fully  soever  I  am 
persuaded  of  the  truth  of  what  I  hold,  I  am  in  com- 
mon justice  to  allow  the  same  sincerity  to  him  that 
differs  from  me;  and  so  we  are  upon  equal  terms. 
This  persuasion  of  truth  on  each  side,  invests  neither 
of  us  with  a  right  to  censure  or  condenm  the  other. 
I  have  no  more  reason  to  treat  him  ill  for  differing 
from  me,  than  he  has  to  treat  me  ill  for  the  same  cause. 
Pity  him,  I  may  ;  inform  him  fairly,  I  ought :  but 
contemn,  malign,  revile,  or  any  otherwise  prejudice 
him  for  not  thinking  just  as  I  do,  that  I  ought  not. 
JVIy  orthodoxy  gives  me  no  more  authority  over  him, 
than  his  (for  every  one  is  orthodox  to  himself)  gives 
him  over  me.  When  the  word  orthodoxy  (which  in 
effect  signifies  no  more  but  the  opinions  of  my  party) 
is  made  use  of  as  a  pretence  to  domineer  (as  ordinarily 
it  is),  it  is,  and  always  will  be  ridiculous. 
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THE  GOVERNING  OF  THE  PASSIONS. 

(iod,  who  knows  our  frailty,  pities  our  weakness, 
and  ro(iuircs  of  us  no  more  than  we  are  able  to  do, 
and  sees  what  was,  and  what  was  not,  in  our  power, 
will  judge  as  a  kind  and  merciful  father.  But  the 
forbearance  of  a  too  hasty  compliance  with  our  desires, 
the  moderation  and  restraint  of  our  passions,  so  that 
our  understandings  may  be  free  to  examine,  and  rea- 
son unbiassed  give  its  judgment,  being  that  whereon 
a  right  direction  of  our  conduct  to  true  happiness  de- 
pends; ;  it  is  in  this  we  shonld  employ  our  chief  care 
and  endeavours.  In  this  we  should  take  pains  to  suit 
the  relish  of  our  minds,  to  the  true  intrinsic  good  or 
ill  that  is  in  things,  and  not  permit  an  allowed  or 
supposed  possible  great  and  weighty  good  to  slip  out 
of  our  thoughts,  without  leaving  any  relish,  any  de- 
sire, of  itself  there,  till,  by  a  due  consideration  of  its, 
true  worth,  we  have  fonncd  appetites  in  our  minds 
suitable  to  it,  and  made  ourselves  uneasy  in  the  want 
of  it,  or  in  the  fear  of  losing  it.  And  how  much  this 
is  in  every  one's  power,  by  making  resolutions  to 
himself,  such  as  he  may  keep,  is  easy  for  every  one 
to  try.  Nor  let  any  one  say,  he  cannot  govern  his 
passions,  nor  hinder  them  from  breaking  out,  and 
carrying  him  into  action  ;  for  what  he  can  do  before  a 
prince,  or  a  great  man,  he  can  do  alone,  or  in  the  pre- 
sence of  God,  if  he  will. 

PATEIIXAL   POWER. 

They  who  allege  the  practice  of  mankind,  for  ex- 
posing or  selling  their  children,  as  a  proof  of  their 
power  over  them,  are  with  Sir  Robert  happy  arguers ; 
and  cannot  but  recommend  their  opinion,  by  founding 
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it  on  the  most  shameful  action,  and  most  unnatural 
murder,  human  nature  is  capable  of.  The  dens  of 
lions  atul  nurseries  of  wolves  know  no  such  cruelty  as 
this :  these  savaj^e  inhabitants  of  the  desert  obey  God 
and  nature  in  being  tender  and  careful  of  their  off- 
spring:  they  will  hunt,  watch,  fight,  and  almost  starve 
for  the  preservation  of  their  young ;  never  part  with 
tlieni ;  never  forsake  thtm,  till  tliey  are  able  to  shift 
for  themselves.  And  is  it  the  privilege  of  man  alone 
to  act  more  contrary  to  nature  than  the  wild  and  most 
untamed  part  of  the  creation  ?  Doth  (iod  forbid  us 
under  the  severest  penalty,  that  of  death,  to  take  away 
the  life  of  any  man,  a  stranger,  and  upon  provocation  ? 
And  docs  he  permit  us  to  destroy  those,  he  has  given 
us  the  charge  of;  and  by  the  dictates  of  nature  and 
reason,  as  well  as  his  revealed  conniiar.d,  requires  us 
to  preserve  ?  He  has  in  all  the  parts  ot'  thj  creation 
taken  a  peculiar  care  to  propagate  and  continue  tht. 
several  species  of  creatures,  and  made  the  individua^^ 
act  so  strongly  to  this  end,  that  they  sometimes  neg- 
lect their  own  private  good  for  it,  and  seem  to  forget 
that  general  rule,  which  nature  teaches  all  things,  of 
self-preservation  ;  and  the  preservation  of  their  young, 
as  the  strongest  principle  in  them,  over-rules  the  con- 
stitution  of  their  particular  natures.  Thus  we  see, 
when  their  youag  stand  in  need  of  it,  the  timorou> 
become  valiant,  the  tierce  and  savage  kind,  and  the 
ravenous,  tender  and  liberal. 

«  «  *  •  • 

The  power  that  parents  have  over  their  children 
arises  from  that  duty  which  is  incumbent  on  them,  to 
take  care  of  their  oflspring,  during  the  imperfect  state 
of  clnUlhood.  To  inform  the  mind,  and  govern  the 
actions  of  their  yet  ignorant  non-age,  till  reason  shall 
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W«  ils  placo,  and  case  them  of  that  trouble,  is  what 
Ac  cMdren  wan^  at-.d  the  parent,  are  bo„nd  ,„,  ,„ 
owl  having  given  „,an  an  understanding  to  direct  hi« 
-uons,  ha.  tdlowed  him  a  freedom  „f  .,!,,  l'^^^; 
of  acting  as  properly  belonging  thereunto   within  the 
bounds  01  that  law  he  is  under.    But  whilst  he"s  in 
an  esta^  wherein  he  has  not  understanding  of  hi" 
own  to  direct  his  wiU,  he  is  not  to  have  any  wffl  of  1, 
.™  to  follow :  he  that  understands  for  hiin,  must  w 
forlumtoo;  hemust  prescribe  to  his  will,  and  re^urate 
his  actions ;  but  when  he  come,  to  the  estlte  that  mad: 
hLS  father  a  free  man,  the  son  is  a  free  man  too. 


PENALTIES. 


The  necessity  of  penalties  is  only  where  there  is 
some  mchnation  or  bias  in  a  man,  whencesoeverTri 
ing,  that  keeps  him  from    doing  something    n   h L" 
power,  which  he  cannot  be  brought  to  without  the 
irconvemences  of  some  penal  infliction.    The  efficacy 

IIJZT  'r  "  ''^^'  '"*  ^^^  inconvenience  to  be 
ufFered  by  the  penalties  overbalances  the  bias  or  in 
clmation  which  leans  the  man  the  other  way,  and  so 
removes  the  obstacle;  and  the  application' of  tMl 
remedy  lies  only  m  putting  a  man  under  the  necessary 
choice  either  of  doing  the  action,  or  sufFen  gTe 
penalty :  so  that  in  whatever  case  a  man  has  not'b  en 
put  under  that  necessity,  those  penalties  have  never 
been  apphed  to  the  procuring  that  action  :  for  the  ob 
:  mi"  aversion  to  it,  has  never  had  its  necessary 


PUNISH3IENT, 

All  punishment  is  some  evU,  some  inconvenience 
some  .ufFenng;  by  taking  away  or  abridging  soS 
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good  thing,  which  he  who  is  punished  has  otherwise 
a  right  to.     Now  to  justify  the  bringing  any  such 
evil  upon  any  man  two  things  are  requisite.      First, 
that  he  who  does  it  has  conuiiission  and  power  to  do 
KO.     Secondly,  that  it  be  directly  useful  for  the  pro- 
curing some  greater  good.    Whatever  punishment  one 
man  uses  to  another,  without  these  two  conditions, 
whatever  he  may  pretend,  proves  an  injury  and  an  in- 
justice,  and  so  of  right  ought  to  have  been  let  alone. 
And,  therefore,  though  usefulness,  which  is  one  of  the 
conditions  that  makes  punishments  just,  when  it  is 
away,  may  hinder  punishments  from  being  lawful  in 
any  body's  hands  ;  yet  usefulness,  when  present,  being 
but  one  of  those  conditions,  cannot  give  the  other, 
which  is  a  commission  to  punish ;  without  which  also 
punishment  is  unlawful.     From  whence  it  follows, 
that  though  useless  punishment  be  unlawful  frona 
every  hand,  yet  useful  punishment  from  every  hand 
is  not  lawful.     A  man  may  have  the  stone,  and  it 
may  be  useful,  more  than  indirectly  and  at  a  distance 
useful,  to  him  to  be  cut ;  but  yet  this  usefulness  will 
not  justify  the  moest  skilfyl  surgeon  in  the  world,  by 
force  to  make  him  endure  the  pain   and  hazard  of 
cutting;   because  he  has  no  commission,  no  right, 
without  the  patient's  own  consent,  to  do  so.     Nor  is 
it  a  good  argument,  cutting  will  be  useful  to  him ; 
therefore  there  is  a  right  somewhere  to  cut  him,  whe- 
ther he  will  or  no.     iMuch  less  will  there  be  an  argu- 
ment for  any  right,  if  there  be  only  a  possibility  that 
it  may  prove  useful  indirectly  and  by  accident. 

DURATION  OF  PUNISHMENTS. 

There  remains  yet  one  thing  to  be  inquired  into,   : 
concerning  the  measure  of  the  punishments,  and  that 
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is  the  length  of  their  duration,  lyioderate  punish- 
ments that  are  continued,  that  men  find  no  end  of, 
know  no  way  out  of,  sit  heavy,  and  become  immode- 
lately  uneasy. 

PIONEERS  OF  SCIENCE  AND  LITERATURE. 

When  truths  are  once  known  to  us,  though  by  tra- 
dition, we  are  apt  to  be  favourable  to  our  own  parts ; 
and  asaibe  to  our  own  understandings  the  discovery 
of  what,  in  reality,  we  borrowed  from  others ;  or,  at 
least,  finding  we  can  prove,  what  at  first  we  learn  from 
others,  we  are  forward  to  conclude  it  an  obvious  truth, 
which,  if  we  had  sought,  we  could  not  have  missed. 
Nothing  seems  hard  to  our  understandings  that  is  once 
known :  and  because  what  we  see,  we  see  with  our 
own  eyes ;  we  are  apt  to  overlook,  or  forget  the  help 
we  had  from  others  who  showed  it  us,  and  first  made 
us  see  it ;  as  if  we  were  not  at  all  beholden  to  them^ 
for  those  truths  they  opened  the  way  to,  and  led  us 
into.  For  knowledge  being  only  of  truths  that  are 
perceived  to  be  so,  we  are  favourable  enough  to  our 
own  faculties  to  conclude,  that  they  of  their  own 
strength  would  have  attained  those  discoveries,  with- 
out any  foreign  assistance ;  and  that  we  know  those 
truths,  by  the  strength  and  native  light  of  our  own 
minds,  as  they  did  from  whom  we  received  them  by 
theirs,  only  they  had  the  luck  to  be  before  us.  Thus 
the  whole  stock  of  human  knowledge  is  claimed  by 
every  one,  as  his  private  possession,  as  soon  as  he  (pro- 
fiting by  others'  discoveries)  has  got  it  into  his  own 
mind,  and  so  it  is;  but  not  properly  by  his  own  in- 
dustry,  nor  of  his  own  acquisition.  He  studies,  it  is 
trne,  and  takes  pains  to  make  a  progress  in  what 
Dthers  have  delivered :  but  their  pains  were  of  another 
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sort,  who  first  brought  those  truths  to  light,  which  he 
afterwards  derives  from  them.  He  that  traveli  the 
roads  now,  applauds  his  own  strength  and  legs  that 
have  carried  him  so  far  in  such  a  scantling  of  time,  and 
ascribes  all  to  his  own  vigour,  little  considering  how 
much  he  owes  to  their  pains,  who  clearetl  the  wood^ 
drainetl  th*^  bog.s,  built  the  bridges,  and  made  the 
ways  passable;  without  which  he  might  have  toiled 
much  with  little  progress. 

PLEASURE  AKD  PAIN. 

The  infinitely  wise  Author  of  our  being,  having 
given  us  the  power  over  several  parts  of  our  bodies,  to 
move  or  keep  them  at  rest,  as  we  think  fit ;  and  also, 
by  the  motion  of  them,  to  move  ourselves  and  our 
contiguous  bodies,  in  which  consists  all  the  actions  of 
our  body  ;  having  also  given  a  power  to  our  minds,  in 
several  instances,  to  choose,  amongst  its  ideas,  which 
it  will  think  on,  and  to  pursue  the  inquiry  of  this  or 
that  subject,  with  consideration  and  attention,  to  ex- 
cite us  to  these  actions  of  thinking  and  motion,  that 
we  are  capable  of,  has  been  pleased  to  join  to  several 
thoughts,  aiul  several  sensations,  a  perception  of  de- 
light. If  this  were  wholly  separated  from  all  our  out- 
ward sensations  and  inward  thoughts,  we  should  have 
no  reason  to  prefer  one  thought  or  action  to  another; 
neglijyence  to  attention,  or  motion  to  rest.  And  so  we 
should  neither  stir  our  bodies,  nor  employ  our  minds ; 
but  let  our  thoughts  (if  I  may  so  call  it)  run  adrift, 
without  any  direction  or  design ;  and  suffer  the  ideas 
of  our  minds,  like  unregarded  shadows,  to  make  their 
appearances  there,  as  it  happened,  without  attending 
to  them.  In  which  state,  man,  however  furnished 
with  the  faculties  of  understanding  and  will,  would 
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be  a  very  idle  inactive  creature,  atid  pass  his  time  only 
in  a  lazy  lethargic  dream.  It  has,  therefore,  pleased 
our  wise  Creator,  to  annex  to  several  objects,  and  the 
ideas  which  we  receive  from  them,  as  also  to  several 
of  our  tlionghts,  a  concomitant  pleasure,  and  that  in 
several  objects,  to  several  degrees ;  that  those  faculties 
which  he  had  endowed  us  with  might  not  remain 
wholly  idle  and  unemployed  by  us. 

Pain  has  the  same  efficacy  and  use  to  set  us  on 
work  that  pleasure  has,  we  being  as  ready  to  employ 
our  faculties  to  avoid  that,  as  to  pursue  this;  only 
this  is  worth  our  consideration,  "  that  pain  is  often 
produced  by  the  same  objects  and  ideas  that  produce 
pleasure  in  us."  This,  their  near  conjunction,  which 
makes  us  often  feel  pain  in  the  sensations  where  we 
expected  pleasure,  gives  us  new  occasion  of  admiring 
the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  our  Maker,  who,  design- 
ing the  preservation  of  our  being,  has  annexed  pain 
to  the  application  of  many  things  to  our  bodies,  to 
warn  us  of  the  harm  that  they  will  do,  and  as  advices 
to  withdraw  from  them.  But  He,  not  designing  our 
preservation  barely,  but  the  preservation  of  every  part 
and  organ  in  its  perfection,  hath,  in  many  cases,  an- 
nexed pain  to  those  very  ideas  which  delight  us. 
Thus,  heat,  that  is  very  agreeable  to  us  in  one  degree, 
by  a  little  greater  increase  of  it,  proves  no  ordinary 
torment ;  and  the  most  pleasant  of  all  sensible  objects, 
light  itself,  if  there  be  too  much  of  it,  if  increased  be- 
yond a  due  proportion  to  our  eyes,  causes  a  very  pain- 
ful sensation  ;  which  is  wisely  and  favourably  so 
ordered  by  nature,  that  when  any  object  does,  by  the 
veheniency  of  its  operation,  disorder  the  instruments 
of  sensation,  whose  structures  cannot  but  be  very  nice 
and  delicate,  we  might,  by  the  pain,  be  warned  to 
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withdraw,  before  the  organ  be  quite  put  out  of  order, 
and  so  be  unfitted  tor  its  proper  function  for  the  future. 
The  consideration  of  those  objects  that  produce  it  may 
well  persuade  us,  that  this  is  the  end  or  use  of  pain. 
For  though  great  light  be  insuff'erable  to  our  eyes,  yet 
the  highest  degree  of  darkness  does  not  at  all  disease 
them  ;  because  that  causing  no  disorderly  motion  in 
it,  leaves  that  curious  organ  unarmed,  in  its  natural 
state.  But  yet  excess  of  cold,  as  well  as  heat,  pains 
us ;  because  it  is  equally  destructive  to  that  temper, 
which  is  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  life,  and  the 
exercise  of  the  several  functions  of  the  body,  and  which 
consists  in  a  moderate  degree  of  warmth,  or,  if  you 
please,  a  motion  of  the  insensible  parts  of  our  botlies, 
confined  within  certain  bounds. 

Beyond  all  this,  we  may  find  another  reason  why 
God  hath  scattered  up  and  down  several  degrees  of 
pleasure  and  pain  in  all  the  things  that  environ  and 
affect  us,  and  blended  them  together  in  almost  all  that 
our  thoughts  and  senses  have  to  do  with ;  that  we 
finding  imperfection,  dissatisfaction,  and  want  of  com- 
plete happiness,  in  all  the  enjoyments  which  the  crea- 
tures can  aftbrd  us,  might  be  led  to  seek  it  in  the  en- 
joyment of  Him,  "•  with  whom  there  is  fulness  of 
joy,  and  at  whose  right  hand  are  pleasures  for  ever- 
more." 

POLITICAL   KNOWLEDGE. 

As  to  the  interest  of  any  country,  that,  it  is  mani- 
fest, lies  in  its  prosperity  and  security.  Plenty  of 
well-employed  people,  and  riches  within,  and  good 
alliances  abroad,  make  its  strength.  But  the  ways  of 
attaining  these  comprehend  all  the  arts  of  peace  and 
war,  the  management  of  trade,  the  employment  of  tlie 
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poor,  and  all  those  other  tilings  that  belong  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  public,  which  are  so  many,  so  va- 
rious, and  so  cliangeable,  according  to  the  mutable 
State  of  men  and  things  in  this  world,  that  it  is  not 
strange  if  a  very  small  part  of  this  consists  in  book 
learning.  He  that  would  know  it  must  have  his  eyes 
open  upon  tlic  present  state  of  affairs,  and  from  thence 
take  his  measures  of  what  is  good  or  prejudicial  to  the 
interest  of  his  country. 

POLITICAL  SOCIETY. 

3Ian  being  born,  as  has  been  proved,  with  a  title  to 
perfect  freedom  and  an  uncontrolled  enjoyment  of  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  law  of  nature,  equally 
with  any  other  man  or  number  of  men  in  the  world, 
hath  by  nature  a  power  not  only  to  preserve  his  pro- 
perty, that  is,  his  life,  liberty,  and  estate,  against  the 
injuries  and  attempts  of  other  men,  but  to  judge  of 
and  punish  the  breaches  of  that  law  in  others,  as  he  is 
persuaded  the  offence  deserves,  even  with  death  itself, 
in  crimes  wnere  the  heinousness  of  the  fact  in  his 
opinion  requires  it.  But  because  no  political  society 
can  be  nor  subsist  without  having  in  itself  the  power 
to  preserve  the  property,  and,  in  order  thereunto,  punish 
the  offences  of  all  those  of  that  society ;  there,  and 
there  only,  is  political  society,  where  every  one  of  the 
members  hath  quitted  this  natural  power,  resigned  it 
up  into  the  hand  of  the  community  in  all  cases  that 
exclude  him  not  from  appealing  for  protection  to  the 
law  established  by  it.  And  thus  all  private  judgment 
of  every  particular  member  being  excluded,  the  com- 
munity comes  to  be  umpire,  by  settled  standing  rules, 
indifferent,  and  the  same  to  all  parties ;  and  by  men 
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having  authority  froni  the  community,  for  the  execu- 
tion  of  those  rules,  decitlts  all  the  diflerences  that  may 
happen  between  any  members  of  that  society  concern- 
ing any  matter  of  right,  and  punishes  those  offences 
which  any  member  hath  connnitted  against  the  so- 
ciety with  such  penalties  as  the  law  has  established  : 
whereby  it  is  easy  to  discern  who  are,  and  who  are  not, 
in  political  society  together.  Those  who  are  united 
into  one  body,  and  have  a  common  established  law 
and  judicature  to  appeal  to,  with  authority  to  decide 
controversies  between  them  and  punish  offenders,  are 
in  civil  soi'iety  one  with  another ;  but  those  who  have 
no  such  common  people,  1  mean  on  earth,  are  still  in 
the  state  of  nature,  each  being,  where  there  is  no  other, 
judge  for  himself  and  executioner ;  which  is,  as  I  have 
before  showed  it,  the  perfect  state  of  nature. 

And  thus  the  conmionwealth  comes  by  a  power  to 
set  down  what  punishment  shall  belong  to  the  several 
transgressions  which  they  think  worthy  of  it,  com- 
mitted amongst  the  members  of  that  society  (which  is 
the  power  of  making  laws),  as  well  as  it  has  the  power 
to  punish  any  injury  done  unto  any  of  its  members  by 
any  one  that  is  not  of  it  (which  is  the  power  of  war 
and  peace),  and  all  this  for  the  preservation  of  the  pro- 
perty of  all  the  members  of  that  society,  as  far  as  it  is 
possible.  But  though  every  man  who  has  entered  into 
civil  society,  and  is  become  a  member  of  any  common- 
wealth, has  thereby  quitted  his  power  to  punish  of- 
fences against  the  law  of  nature  in  prosecution  of  his 
own  private  judgment,  yet  with  the  judgment  of  of- 
fences, which  he  has  given  up  to  the  legislative  in  all 
cases  where  he  can  appeal  to  the  magistrate,  he  has 
given  a  right  to  the  commonwealth  to  employ  his 
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force  for  the  execution  of  the  judgments  of  the  coni- 
nionwcalth,  whenever  he  shall  be  called  to  it ;  which 
indeed  are  his  own  judgments,  they  being  made  by 
himself  or  his  representative.  And  herein  we  have  the 
original  of  the  legislative  and  executive  power  of  civil 
society,  which  is  to  judge,  by  standing  laws,  how  far 
offences  are  to  be  punished  when  committed  within 
the  commonwealth ;  and  also  to  determine,  by  occa- 
sional judgments  founded  on  the  present  circum- 
stances of  the  fact,  how  far  injuries  from  without 
are  to  be  vindicated ;  and  in  both  these  to  employ  all 
the  force  of  all  the  members,  when  there  shall  be 
need. 

M''herevcr  therefore  any  number  of  men  are  so 
united  into  one  society  as  to  quit  every  one  his  exe- 
cutive power  of  the  law  of  nature,  and  to  resign  it  to 
the  public,  there,  and  there  only,  is  a  political  or  civil 
society.  And  this  is  done  wherever  any  number  of 
men,  in  the  state  of  nature,  enter  into  society  to  make 
one  people,  one  body  politic,  under  one  supreme  go- 
vernment ;  or  else  when  any  one  joins  himself  to  and 
incorporates  with  any  government  already  made ;  for 
hereby  he  authorises  the  society,  or,  which  is  all  one, 
the  legislative  thereof,  to  make  laws  for  him  as  the  public 
good  of  the  society  shall  require:  to  the  execution 
whereof  his  own  assistance  (as  to  his  own  decrees)  is 
due.  And  this  puts  men  out  of  the  state  of  nature 
into  that  of  a  commonwealth,  by  setting  up  a  judge 
on  earth,  with  authority  to  determine  all  the  contro- 
versies, and  redress  the  injuries  that  may  happen  to 
any  member  of  the  commonwealth;  which  judge  is 
the  legislative,  or  magistrates  appointed  by  it.  And 
wherever  there  are  any  number  of  men,  however  asso- 
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ciated.,  that  have  no  such  decisive  power  to  appeal  to, 
there  they  are  still  in  the  state  of  nature. 

*  *  •  •  • 

If  man  in  the  state  of  nature  be  so  free  as  has  been 
baid ;  if  he  be  absolute  lord  of  his  own  person  and 
possessions,  e([ual  to  the  ^eatest,  and  subject  to  no- 
body,  why  will  he  part  with  his  freedom  ?  why  will 
he  give  up  this  empire,  and  subject  himself  to  the  do. 
minion  and  control  of  any  other  power  ?  To  which 
it  is  obvious  to  answer,  that  though  in  the  state  of  na- 
ture he  hath  such  a  right,  ytt  the  enjoyment  of  it  is 
very  uncertain,  and  constantly  exposed  to  the  invasion 
of  others ;  for  all  being  kings  as  much  as  he,  every  mux 
his  equal,  and  the  greater  part  no  strict  observers  of 
equity  and  justice,  the  enjoyment  of  the  property  he 
hiis  in  this  state  is  very  unsafe,  very  insecure.  This 
makes  him  willing  to  quit  a  condition,  which,  how- 
ever free,  is  full  of  fears  and  continual  dangers  :  and 
it  is  not  without  reason  that  he  seeks  out,  and  is  will- 
ing to  join  in  society  with  others  who  are  already 
united,  or  have  a  mind  to  unite,  for  the  mutual  pre- 
servation of  their  lives,  liberties,  and  estates,  which  I 
call  by  the  general  name,  property. 

The  great  and  chief  end,  therefore,  of  men's  uniting 
into  conmion wealths,  and  putting  themselves  under 
government,  is  the  preservation  of  their  property.  To 
which  in  the  state  of  nature  there  are  many  things 
wanting. 

First,  There  wants  an  established,  settled,  kn#wn 
law,  received  and  allowed  by  common  consent  to  be 
the  standard  of  right  and  wrong,  and  the  common 
measure  to  decide  idl  controversies  between  them  ;  for 
though  the  law  of  nature  be  plain  and  intelligible  to 
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all  rational  creatures,  yet  men  being  biassed  by  their 
interest,  as  well  as  ignorant  for  want  of  study  of  it, 
are  not  apt  to  allow  of  it  as  a  law  binding  to  them  in 
the  application  of  it  to  their  particular  cases. 

Secondly,  In  the  state  of  nature  there  wants  a  known 
and  indifferent  judge,  with  authority  to  determine  all 
differences  according  to  the  established  law ;  for  every 
one  in  that  state  being  both  judge  and  executioner  of 
the  law  of  nature,  men  being  partial  to  themselves, 
passion  and  revenge  is  very  apt  to  carry  them  too  far, 
and  with  too  much  heat,  in  their  own  cases ;  as  well 
as  negligence  and  unconcernedness,  to  make  them  too 
remiss  in  other  men's. 

Thirdly,  In  the  state  of  nature  there  often  wants 
power  to  back  and  support  the  sentence  when  right, 
and  to  give  it  due  execution.  They  who  by  any  in- 
justice offend  will  seldom  fail,  when  they  are  able, 
by  force  to  make  good  their  injustice;  such  resistance 
many  times  makes  the  punishment  dangerous,  and 
frequently  destructive,  to  those  who  attempt  it. 

Thus  mankind,  notwithstanding  all  the  privileges 
of  the  state  of  nature,  being  but  in  an  ill  condition 
while  they  remain  in  it,  are  quickly  driven  into  so- 
ciety. Hence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  we  seldom  find 
any  number  of  men  live  any  time  together  in  this  state. 
The  inconveniences  that  they  are  therein  exposed  to 
by  the  irregular  and  uncertain  exercise  of  the  power 
every  man  has  of  punishing  the  transgressions  of 
others,  make  them  take  sanctuary  under  the  esta- 
blished laws  of  government,  and  therein  seek  the  pre- 
•ervation  of  their  property.  It  is  this  makes  them 
to  willingly  give  up  every  one  his  single  power  of 
punishing,  to  be  exercised  by  such  alone  as  shall  be 
I  appointed  to  it  amongst  them,  and  by  such  rules  as 
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the  community,  or  those  authorized  by  them  to  that 
purpose,  shall  agree  on.  And  in  this  we  have  the 
original  right  and  rise  of  both  the  legislative  and 
executive  power,  as  well  as  of  the  governments  and 
societies  themselves. 

PREJUDICES. 

Every  one  is  forward  to  complain  of  the  prejudices 
that  mislead  other  men  or  parties,  as  if  he  were  free, 
and  had  none  of  his  own.  This  being  objected  on  all 
sides,  it  is  agreed  that  it  is  a  fault,  and  a  hinderance 
to  knowledge.  What  now  is  the  cure  ?  No  other 
but  this,  that  every  man  should  let  alone  others'  pre- 
judices, and  examine  his  own.  Nobody  is  convinced 
of  his  by  the  accusation  of  another  :  he  recriminates 
by  the  same  rule,  and  is  clear.  The  only  way  to  re- 
move this  great  cause  of  ignorance  and  error  out  of 
the  world  is,  for  every  one  impartially  to  examine 
himself.  If  others  will  not  deal  fairly  with  their  own 
minds,  does  that  make  my  errors  truth,  or  ouglu  it 
to  make  me  in  love  with  them,  and  willing  to  impose 
on  myself?  If  others  love  cataracts  on  their  eyes, 
should  that  hinder  me  from  couching  of  mine  as  soon 
as  I  could  ?  Every  one  declares  against  blindness, 
and  yet  who  almost  is  not  fond  of  that  which  dims  his 
sight,  and  keeps  the  clear  light  out  of  his  mind  which 
should  lead  him  into  truth  and  knowledge  ?  False 
or  doubtful  positions,  relied  upon  as  unquestionable 
maxims,  keep  those  in  the  dark  from  truth  who  build 
on  them.  Such  are  usually  the  prejudices  imbibed 
from  education,  party,  reverence,  fashion,  interest,  &c. 
This  is  the  mote  which  every  one  sees  in  his  brother's 
eye,  but  never  regards  the  beam  in  his  own.  For  who 
is  there  almost  that  is  ever  brought  fairly  to  examine 
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his  own  principles,  and  see  whether  tliey  arc  such  as 
will  l>oar  the  trial  ?  but  yet  this  should  be  one  of  the 
first  things  every  one  should  set  about,  and  be  scru- 
pulous in,  who  would  rightly  conduct  his  understand- 
ing in  the  search  of  truth  and  knowledge. 

To  those  who  are  willing  to  get  rid  of  this  great 
hinderance  of  knowledge  (for  to  such  only  I  write) ; 
to  those  who  would  shake  off  this  great  and  dangerous 
impostor  Prejudice,  who  dresses  up  falsehood  in  the 
likeness  of  truth,  and  so  dexterously  hoodwinks  men's 
minds,  as  to  keep  them  in  the  dark,  with  a  belief  that 
they  are  more  in  the  light  than  any  that  do  not  see 
with  their  eyes ;  I  shall  offer  this  one  mark  whereby 
prejudice  may  be  known. — He  that  is  strongly  of  any 
opinion  must  suppose  (unless  he  be  self-condemned), 
that  his  persuasion  is  built  upon  good  grounds;  and 
that  his  assent  is  no  greater  than  what  the  evidence  of 
the  truth  he  holds  forces  him  to ;  and  that  they  are 
arguments,  and  not  inclination  or  fancy,  that  make 
him  so  confident  and  positive  in  his  tenets.  Now,  if 
after  all  his  profession,  he  cannot  bear  any  opposition 
to  his  opinion,  if  he  cannot  so  much  as  give  a  patient 
hearing,  much  less  examine  and  weigh  the  arguments 
on  the  other  side,  does  he  not  plainly  confess  it  is  pre- 
judice governs  him  ?  And  it  is  not  evidence  of  truth, 
but  some  lazy  anticipation,  some  beloved  presumption, 
that  he  desires  to  rest  undisturbed  in.  For  if  what  he 
holds  be  as  he  gives  out,  well  fenced  with  evidence,  and 
he  sees  it  to  be  true,  what  need  he  fear  to  put  it  to  the 
proof?  If  his  opinion  be  settled  upon  a  finn  foundation, 
if  the  arguments  that  support  it,  and  have  obtained  his 
assent,  be  clear,  good,  and  convincing,  why  should  he  be 
shy  to  have  it  tried  whether  they  be  proof  or  not  ?  He 
whose  assent  goes  beyond  his  evidence  owes  this  excess 
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of  his  adherence  only  to  prejudice,  and  doe«  hi  effect 
own  it  when  he  refuses  to  hear  what  is  offered  against 
it ;  declaring  thereby,  that  it  is  not  evidence  he  seeks, 
but  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  the  opinion  he  is  fond  of, 
with  a  forward  condemnation  of  all  that  may  stand  in 
opposition  to  it,  unheard  and  unexamined ;  which, 
what  is  it  but  prejudice  ? 

PREROGATIVE. 

Where  the  legislative  and  executive  power  are  in 
distinct  hands  (as  they  are  in  all  moderated  mon- 
archies and  well-framed  governments),  there  the  good 
of  the  society  requires  that  several  things  should  be 
left  to  the  discretion  of  him  that  has  the  executive 
power ;  for  the  legislators  not  being  able  to  foresee, 
and  provide  by  laws,  for  all  that  may  be  useful  to  the 
conununity,  the  executor  of  the  laws,  having  the  power 
in  his  hands,  has  by  the  common  law  of  nature  a  right 
to  make  use  of  it  for  the  good  of  the  society,  in  many 
cases,  where  the  municipal  law  has  given  no  direction, 
till  the  legislative  can  conveniently  be  assembled  to 
provide  for  it.  Many  things  there  are  which  the  law 
can  by  uo  means  provide  for ;  and  those  must  neces- 
sarily be  left  to  the  discretion  of  him  that  has  the 
executive  power  in  his  hands,  to  be  ordered  by  him  as 
the  public  good  and  advantage  shall  require ;  nay,  it 
is  tit  that  the  laws  themselves  should  in  some  cases 
give  way  to  the  executive  power,  or  rather  to  this  fun- 
damental  law  of  nature  and  government,  viz.  That  as 
much  as  may  be  all  the  members  of  the  society  are  to 
be  preserved ;  for  since  many  accidents  may  happen 
wherein  a  strict  and  rigid  observation  of  the  laws  may 
do  harm  (as  not  to  pull  down  an  innocent  man's  house 
to  stop  the  tire  when  the  next  to  it  is  burning),  and  a 
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mail  may  come  sometimes  within  the  reach  of  the  law, 
which  makes  no  distinction  of  persons,  hy  an  action 
that  may  deserve  reward  and  pardon,  it  is  tit  the  ruler 
should  have  a  power,  in  many  cases,  to  mitigate  the 
severity  of  the  law  and  pardon  some  offenders :  for  the 
end  of  government  being  the  preservation  of  all,  as 
much  as  may  be,  even  the  guilty  are  to  be  spared 
where  it  can  prove  no  prejudice  to  the  innocent. 

This  power  to  act  according  to  discretion,  for  the 
public  good,  without  the  prescription  of  the  law,  and 
sometimes  even  against  it,  is  that  which  is  called  pre- 
rogative; for  since  in  some  governments  the  law- 
making power  is  not  always  in  being,  and  is  usually 
too  numerous,  and  so  too  slow,  for  the  despatch  re- 
quisite to  execution  ;  and  because  also  it  is  impossible 
to  foresee,  and  so  by  laws  to  provide  for,  all  accidents 
and  necessities  that  may  concern  the  public,  or  to 
make  such  laws  as  will  do  no  harm,  if  they  are  exe- 
cuted with  an  inflexible  rigour  on  all  occasions,  and 
upon  all  persons  that  may  come  in  their  way ;  there- 
fore tliere  is  a  latitude  left  to  the  executive  power  to 
do  many  things  of  choice  which  the  laws  do  not  pre- 
scribe. 

This  power,  whilst  employed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
community,  and  suitably  to  the  trust  and  ends  of  the 
government,  is  undoubted  prerogative,  and  never  is 
questioned  :  for  the  people  are  very  seldom  or  never 
scrupulous  or  nice  in  the  point ;  they  are  far  from  ex- 
amining prerogative  whilst  it  is  in  any  tolerable  de- 
gree employed  for  the  use  it  was  meant,  that  is,  for 
the  good  of  the  people,  and  not  manifestly  against  it ; 
but  if  there  comes  to  be  a  question  between  the  exe- 
cutive power  and  the  people  about  a  thing  claimed 
as  a  prerogative,  the  tendency  of  the  exercise  of  such 
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prerogative  to  the  good  or  hurt  of  the  people  will 
easily  tlctide  that  question. 

•  •  *  •  • 

But  since  a  rational  creature  cannot  be  supposed, 
when  free,  to  put  himself  into  subjection  to  another 
for  his  own  harm  (though,  where  he  finds  a  good  and 
wise  ruler,  he  may  not  perhaps  think  it  either  neces- 
sary or  useful  to  set  precise  bounds  to  his  power  in  all 
things),  prerogative  can  be  nothing  but  the  people's 
permitting  their  rulers  to  do  several  things,  of  their 
own  free  choice,  where  the  law  was  silent,  and  some- 
times too  against  the  direct  letter  of  the  law,  for  the 
public  good,  and  their  acquiescing  in  it  when  so  done : 
for  as  a  good  prince  who  is  mindful  of  the  trust  put 
into  his  hands,  and  careful  of  the  gootl  of  his  people, 
cannot  have  too  much  prerogative,  that  is,  power  to  do 
good  ;  so  a  weak  and  ill  prince,  who  would  claim  that 
power  which  his  predecessors  exercised  without  the 
direction  of  the  law,  as  a  prerogative  belonging  to  him 
by  right  of  his  office,  which  he  may  exercise  at  his 
pleasure,  to  make  or  promote  an  interest  distinct  from 
that  of  the  public,  gives  the  people  an  occasion  to 
claim  their  right,  and  limit  that  power,  which,  whilst 
it  was  exercised  for  their  good,  they  were  content 
should  be  tacitly  allowed. 

PROPEllTY. 

Ciod,  who  hath  given  the  world  to  men  in  common, 
hath  also  given  them  reason,  to  make  use  of  it  to  the 
best  advantage  of  life  and  convenience.  The  earth, 
and  all  tliat  is  therein,  is  given  to  men  for  the  support 
and  comfort  of  their  being.  And  though  all  the  fruits 
it  naturally  produces,  and  beasts  it  feeds,  belong  to 
mankind  in  common,  as  they  are  produced  by  the 
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ipontancous  hand  of  nature ;  and  nobody  has  origi- 
nally a  private  dominion,  exclusive  of  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, in  any  of  them,  as  they  arc  thus  in  their  na- 
tural state :  yet  being  given  for  the  use  of  men,  there 
must  of  necessity  be  a  means  to  appropriate  them  some 
way  or  other,  before  they  can  be  of  any  use,  or  at  all 
beneficial  to  any  particular  man.  The  fruit,  or  veni- 
son, which  nourishes  the  wild  Indiim,  who  knows  no 
inclosure,  and  is  still  a  tenant  in  common,  must  be 
his,  and  so  his,  i.  c.  a  part  of  him,  that  another  can 
no  longer  have  any  right  to  it,  before  it  can  do  him 
any  good  for  the  support  of  his  life. 

Though  the  earth,  and  all  inferior  creatures,  be 
common  to  all  men,  yet  every  man  has  a  property  in 
his  own  person :  this  nobody  has  any  right  to  but 
himself.  The  labour  of  his  body,  and  the  work  of  his 
hands,  we  may  say,  are  properly  his.  ^Vhatsoeve^, 
then,  he  removes  out  of  the  state  that  nature  hath  pro- 
vided, and  left  in  it,  he  hath  mixed  his  labour  with, 
and  joined  to  it  sorfiething  that  is  his  ov/n,  and  there- 
by makes  it  his  property.  It  being  by  him  removed 
from  the  common  state  nature  hath  placed  it  in,  it 
hath  by  this  labour  something  annexed  to  it,  that  ex- 
cludes the  common  right  of  other  men ;  for  this  la- 
'bour  being  the  unquestionable  property  of  the  labourer, 
no  man  but  he  can  have  a  right  to  what  that  is  once 
joined  to,  at  least  where  there  is  enough,  and  as  good, 
,left  in  common  for  others. 

He  that  is  nourished  by  the  acorns  he  picked  up 
imder  an  oak,  or  the  apples  he  gathered  from  the  trees 
in  the  wood,  has  certainly  appropriated  them  to  him- 
self. Nobody  can  deny  but  the  nourishment  is  his. 
I  ask,  then,  when  did  they  begin  to  be  his  ?  when  he 
digested  ?  or  when  he  eat  ?   or  when  he  boiled  ?  or 
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when  he  brought  them  home  ?   or  when  he  picked 
them  up  ?  and  it  is  plain,  if  the  hrst  gathering  made 
them  not  his,  nothing  else  could.     That  labour  put  a 
distinction  between  them  and  common :  that  added 
something  to   them   more  than  nature,  the  common 
mother  of  all,  had  done ;   and  so  they  became  his  pri- 
vate right.     iVnd  will  any  one  say  he  had  no  right  to 
those  acorns  or  apples  he  thus  appropriated,  because 
he  had  not  the  consent  of  all  mankind  to  make  them 
his  ?     Wds  it  a  robbery  thus  to  assume  to  himself 
what  belonged  to  all  in  common  ?     If  such  a  consent 
as  that  was  necessary  man  had  starved,  notwithstand- 
ing  the  plenty  (jod  had  given  him.     M'e  see  in  com-   j 
mons,  which  remain   so  by  compact,  that  it  is  the  i 
taking  any  part  of  what  is  connnon,  and  removing  it  | 
out  of  the  state  nature  leaves  it  in,  which  begins  the 
property  ;  without  which  the  common  is  of  no  use.  | 
And  the  taking  of  this  or  that  part  does  not  depend  I 
on  the  express  consent  of  all  the  commoners.     Thus  I 
the  grass  my  horse  has  bit,  the  turfs  my  servant  has  i 
cut,  and  the  ore  I  have  digged  in  any  place  where  I 
have  a  right  to  them  in  common  with  others,  become  , 
my  property,  without  the  assignation  or  consent  of  i 
any  body.    The  labour  that  was  mine  removing  them  \ 
out  of  that  connnon  state  they  were  in  hath  tixed  my   i 
property  in  them. 

By  making  an  explicit  consent  of  every  commonti 
necessary  to  any  one's  appropriating  to  himself  any 
part  of  what  is  given  in  common,  children  or  servants  H 
could  not  cut  the  meat,  which  their  father  or  master 
had  provided  for  them  in  common,  without  assigning 
to  every  one  his  peculiar  part.  Though  the  water 
running  in  the  fountain  be  every  one's,  yet  who  can 
doubt  but  that  in  the  pitcher  is  his  only  who  drew  it 
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ut  ?  lii.s  labour  hath  taken  it  out  of  the  hands  of 
ature,  where  it  wa.s  comnion,  and  belonged  equally 
)  all  her  children,  and  hath  thereby  appropriated  it 
)  himself. 

Thus  this  law  of  reason  makes  the  deer  that  In- 
ian's  who  hath  killed  it ;  it  is  allowed  to  be  his 
oods,  who  hath  bestowed  his  labour  upon  it,  though 
efore  it  was  tlic  common  right  of  every  one.  And 
mongst  those  who  are  counted  the  civilized  part  of 
lankind,  who  have  made  and  multiplied  positive 
iws  to  determine  property,  this  original  law  of  na- 
are,  for  the  beginning  of  property,  in  what  was 
efore  common,  still  takes  place ;  and  by  virtue  thereof 
"hat  fish  any  one  catches  in  the  ocean,  that  great  and 
till  remaining  common  of  mankind;  or  what  amber- 
rease  any  one  takes  up  here,  is  by  the  labour  that 
amoves  it  out  of  that  common  state  nature  left  it  in, 
lade  his  property  who  takes  that  pains  about  it. 
knd  even  amongst  us,  the  hare  that  any  one  is  hunt- 
ig,  is  thought  his  who  pursues  her  during  the  chase ; 
Dr  being  a  beast  that  is  still  looked  upon  as  common, 
nd  no  man's  private  possession,  whoever  has  em- 
loyed  so  much  labour  about  any  of  that  kind,  as  to 
.nd  and  pursue  her,  has  thereby  removed  her  from 
lie  state  of  nature,  wherein  she  was  common,  and  hath 
egun  a  property. 

•  «  »  «  * 

Nor  is  it  so  strange,  as  perhaps  before  consideration 
:  may  appear,  that  the  property  of  labour  should  be 
ble  to  overbalance  the  community  of  land :  for  it  is 
ibour  indeed  that  puts  the  difference  of  value  on  every 
ning  ;  and  let  any  one  consider  what  the  difference  is 
etween  an  acre  of  land  planted  with  tobacco  or  sugar, 
own  with  wheat  or  barley,  and  an  acre  of  the  samfe 
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land  lying  in  common,  without  any  husbandry  upon 
it,  and  he  will  tind,  that  the  improvement  of  labouii^ 
makes  the  far  greater  part  of  the  value.  I  think  ii 
will  be  but  a  very  modest  computation  to  say,  that  o: 
the  protlucts  of  the  earth  useful  to  the  life  of  man, 
nine-tenths  are  the  effects  of  labour :  nay,  if  we  wil 
rightly  estimate  things  as  they  come  to  our  use,  an< 
cast  up  the  several  expenses  about  them,  what  in  thenc 
is  purely  owing  to  nature,  and  what  to  labour,  \v 
shall  tind  that,  in  most  of  them,  ninety-nine  hui! 
dredths  are  wholly  to  be  put  on  the  account  of  labour 
*  •  «  «  • 

This  is  certain,  that  in  the  beginning,  before  the 
desire  of  having  more  than  man  needed  had  altered 
the  intrinsic  value  of  things,  which  depends  only  on 
their  usefuhiess  to  the  life  of  man ;  or  had  agreed  that 
a  little  piece  of  yellow  metal,  which  would  keep  J 
without  wasting  or  decay,  should  be  worth  a  great 
piece  of  Hesh,  or  a  whole  heap  of  corn  ;  though  men 
had  a  right  to  appropriate,  by  their  labour,  each  one 
to  himself,  as  much  of  the  things  of  nature  as  he 
could  use,  yt?t  this  could  not  be  much,  nor  to  the  pre- 
judice of  others,  where  the  same  plenty  was  still  left 
to  those  who  would  use  the  same  industry.  To 
which  let  me  add,  that  he,  who  appropriates  land  to 
himself  by  his  labour,  does  not  lessen,  but  increases 
the  common  stock  of  mankind ;  for  the  provisions 
serving  to  the  support  of  human  life,  produced  by  one 
acre  of  inclosed  and  cultivated  land,  are  (to  speak 
much  within  compass)  ten  times  more  than  thosci 
which  are  yielded  by  an  acre  of  land  of  an  equal  rich- 
ness lying  waste  in  common.  And  therefore  he  that 
incloses  lanci,  and  has  a  greater  plenty  of  the  conve- 
niences of  life  from  ten  acres,  than  he  could  have  from 
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1  hundred  left  to  nature,  may  truly  be  said  to  give 
incty  acres  to  mankind ;  for  his  labour  now  supplies 
im  witli  provisions  out  of  ten  acres,  which  were  but 
le  protluct  of  an  hundred  lying  in  common.  I  have 
ere  rated  the  improved  land  very  low,  in  making  its 
roduct  but  as  ten  to  one,  when  it  is  much  nearer  an 
undrcd  to  one ;  for  I  ask,  whether  in  the  wild  wood*> 
nd  uncultivated  wastes  of  America,  left  to  nature, 
'ithout  any  improvement,  tillage,  or  husbandry,  a 
nousand  acres  yield  the  needy  and  wretched  inha- 
itants  as  many  conveniences  of  life,  as  ten  acres  of 
qually  fertile  land  do  in  Devonshire,  where  they  are 
'cU  cultivated. 

PRUDENCE. 

Though  prudence  be  reckoned  among  the  cardinal 
irtues,  yet  I  do  not  remember  any  professed  treatise 
f  morality,  where  it  is  treated  in  its  full  extent,  and 
>ith  that  accuracy  that  it  ought.  For  which  possibly 
his  may  be  a  reason,  that  every  imprudent  action 
.oes  not  make  a  man  culpable  "  in  foro  conscientia?." 
?he  business  of  morality  I  look  upon  to  be  the  avoid- 
of  crimes ;  of  prudence,  inconveniences,  the  found- 
tion  whereof  lies  in  knowing  men  and  manners, 
listory  teaches  this  best,  next  to  experience  ;  which 
s  the  only  effectual  way  to  get  a  knowledge  of  the 
vorld.  As  to  the  rules  of  prudence,  in  the  conduct  of 
'ommon  life,  though  there  be  several  that  have  em- 
»loyed  their  pens  therein,  yet  those  writers  have  their 
yes  so  fixed  on  convenience,  that  they  sometimes  lose 
he  sight  of  virtue ;  and  do  not  take  care  to  keep  them- 
elves  always  clear  from  the  borders  of  dishonesty, 
vhilst  they  are  tracing  out  what  they  take  to  be, 

I 
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sometimes,  the  surest  way  to  success ;  most  of  tho- 
that  I  have  seen  on  this  subject  having,  as  it  seemi 
to  me,  something  of  this  defect.    So  that  I  know  noi. 
that  I  can  confidently  reconunend  to  your  young  gen- 
tlemen but  the  son  of  Sirach. 


n 


PULPIT   POLITICIAKS. 

Whatever  neglect  or  aversion  there  is,  in  some  men, 
impartially   and   thoroughly  to  be  instructed,   therejii 
will,  upon  a  due  examination,  I  fear,  be  found  no* 
less  a  neglect  and  aversion  in  others,  impartially  and 
thoroughly  to  instruct  them.     It  is  not  the  talking 
even  general  truths  in  plain  and  clear  language,  much 
less  a  man's  own  fancies  in  scholastic  or  uncttuunon 
ways  of  speaking,  an  hour  or  two  once  a  week  in 
public,  that  is  enough  to  instruct  even  willing  hearers 
in  the  way  of  salvation,  and  the  grounds  of  their  reli- 
gion.     They  are  not  politic  discourses  which  are  the  ^ 
means  of  right  information  in  the  foundations  of  rtli-j' 
gion.     For  with  such,  sometimes  venting  anti-n)on-K 
archical  principles,  sometimes  again  preaching  up  no- 1'" 
tiling  but  absolute  monarchy  and  passive  obedience, 
as  the  one  or  other  have  been  in  vogue,  and  the  way 
to  preferment,  have  our  churches  rung  in  their  turns  I'" 
so  loudly,  that  reasons  and  arguments  proper  and  suf-l'" 
ficient  to  convince  men  of  the  truth  in  the  controverted  I )« 
points   of  religion,  and  the  right   way  to  salvation, 
were  scarce  any  where  to  be  heard.     But  how  many, 
do  you  think,  by  friendly  and  christian  debates  with 
them  at  their  houses,  and  by  the  gentle  methods  (rff" 
tlie  Gospel  made  use  of  in  private  conversation,  might 
have  been  brought  into  the  church ;  who,  by  railing 
from  the  pulpit,  ill  and  unfrieniUy  treatment  out  of  it, 
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and  other  neglects  and  miscarriages  of  those  who 
clainitil  to  be  their  teachers,  have  been  driven  from 
■hearing  them  ? 

READING. 

This  is  tliat  which  I  think  great  readers  are  apt  to 
be  mistaken  in.  Those  who  have  read  of  every  thing 
are  thought  to  understand  every  thing  too ;  but  it  is 
not  always  so.  Reading  furnishes  the  mind  only  with 
materials  of  knowledge;  it  is  thinking  makes  what  we 
read  ours,  ^\'c  are  of  the  ruminating  kind,  and  it  is 
not  enough  to  cram  ourselves  with  a  great  load  of  col- 
llections ;  unless  we  chew  them  over  again,  they  will 
not  give  us  strength  and  nourishment.  There  are  in- 
deed in  some  writers  visible  instances  of  deep  thought, 
,:lose  and  acute  reasoning,  and  ideas  well  pursued. 
The  light  these  would  give  would  be  of  great  use,  if 
their  readers  would  observe  and  imitate  them :  all  the 
,rest  at  best  are  but  particulars  fit  to  be  turned  into 
knowledge ;  but  that  can  be  done  only  by  our  own 
meditation,  and  examining  the  reach,  force,  and  co- 
fierence  of  what  is  said  ;  and  then,  as  far  as  we  appre- 
lend  and  see  the  connexion  of  ideas,  so  far  is  it  ours ; 
without  that,  it  is  but  so  much  loose  matter  floating 
n  our  brain.  The  memory  may  be  stored,  but  the 
udgment  is  little  better,  and  the  stock  of  knowledge 
lot  increased,  by  being  able  to  repeat  what  others  have 
iaid,  or  produce  the  arguments  we  have  found  in  them. 
>uch  a  knowledge  as  this  is  but  knowledge  by  hear- 
»ay,  and  the  ostentation  of  it  is  at  best  but  talking  by 
ote,  and  very  often  upon  weak  and  wrong  principles. 
For  all  that  is  to  be  found  in  books  is  not  built  upon 
jue  foundations,  nor  always  rightly  deduced  from  the 
jrinciples  it  is  pretended  to   be  built  on.   Such  an 
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exaniL-n  as  is  requisite  to  di^covt•r  that,  every  reader's 
iniiid  is  not  forward  to  make ;  especially  in  those  who 
have  given  themselves  up  to  a  party,  and  only  hunt 
for  what  they  can  scrape  together,  that  may  favour 
and  support  the  tenets  of  it.  Such  men  wilfully  ex- 
clude themselves  from  truth,  and  from  all  true  benefit  I 
to  be  received  by  reading.  Others  of  more  indiffer- 
ency  often  want  attention  and  industry.  The  mind  is 
backward  in  itself  to  be  at  the  pains  to  trace  every  ar- 
gument to  its  original,  and  to  see  upon  what  basis  it 
stands,  and  how  tirmly ;  but  yet  it  is  this  that  gives 
so  much  the  advantage  to  one  man  more  than  another 
in  reading.  The  mind  should,  by  severe  rules,  be 
tied  down  to  this,  at  tirst  uneasy,  task;  use  and  exer- 
cise will  give  it  facility.  So  that  those  who  are  ac- 
customed to  it,  readily,  as  it  were  with  one  cast  of  the 
eye,  take  a  view  of  the  argument,  and  presently,  in 
most  cases,  see  where  it  bottoms.  Those  who  have 
got  this  faculty,  one  may  say,  have  got  the  true  key 
of  books,  and  the  clue  to  lead  them  through  the  miz- 
maze  of  variety  of  opinions  and  authors  to  truth  and 
certainty.  This  young  beginners  should  be  entered 
in,  and  showed  the  use  of,  that  they  might  proHt  by 
their  reading. 

«  «  «  *  • 

There  are  those  who  are  very  assiduous  in  reading,  ^t 
and  yet  do  not  much  advance  their  knowledge  by  it. 
They  are  delighted  with  the  stories  that  are  told,  and 
perhaps  can  tell  them  again,  for  they  make  all  they 
read  nothing  but  history  to  themselves  :  but  not  re- 
flecting on  it,  not  making  to  themselves  observations  lli 
from  what  they  read,  they  are  very  little  improved  by  j  J 
all  that  crowd  of  particulars  that  either  pass  through,  i 
or  lodge  themselves  in,  their  understandings.     They 
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dream  on  in  a  constant  course  of  reading  and  crani- 
niiiig  themselves,  but,  not  digesting  any  thing,  it  pro- 
duces nothing  but  a  heap  of  crudities. 

If  their  memories  retain  well,  one  may  say  they 
have  the  materials  of  knowledge  ;  but,  like  those  for 
building,  they  are  of  no  advantage,  if  there  be  no 
other  use  made  of  them  but  to  let  them  lie  heaped  up 
together.     Opposite  to  these,  there  are  others  who  lose 
the  improvement  they  should  make  of  matters  of  fact 
by  a  quite  contrary  conduct.     They  are  apt  to  draw 
general  conclusions,  and  raise  axioms  from  every  par- 
ticular they  meet  with.     These  make  as  little  true 
benefit  of  history  as  the  other,  nay,  being  of  forward 
and  active  spirits,  receive  more  harm  by  it ;  it  being 
af  worse  consequence  to  steer  one's  thoughts  by  a 
wrong  rule,  than  to  have  none  at  all ;  error  doing  to 
busy  men  much  more  harm  than  ignorance  to  the  slow 
and  sluggish.      Between  these,  those  seem  to  do  best 
who,   taking  material   and  useful   hints,  sometimes 
from  single  matters  of  fact,  carry  them  in  their  minds 
to  be  judged  of,  by  what  they  shall  find  in  history  to 
:onfirni  or  reverse  these  imperfect  observations  ;  which 
■nay  be  established  into  rules  fit  to  be  relied  on,  when 
:hey  are  justified  by  a  sufficient  and  wary  induction 
)f  particulars.     He  that  makes  no  such  reflections  on 
what  he  reads,  only  loads  his  mind  with  a  rhapsody 
)f  tales,  fit  in  winter  nights  for  the  entertainment  of 
pthers ;  and  he  that  will  improve  every  matter  of  fact 
Into  a  maxim,  will  abound  in  contrary  observations, 
hat  can  be  of  no  other  use  but  to  perplex  and  pudder 
lim  if  he  compares  them  ;  or  else  to  misguide  him,  if 
le  gives  himself  up  to  the  authority  of  that,  which  for 
ts  novelty,  or  for  some  other  fancy,  best  pleases  him. 
*  •  *  *  « 


H 
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There  is  not  seldom  to  be  found,  even  amongst  those 
who  aim  at  knowledge,  who  with  an  unwearied  in- 
dustry employ  their  whole  time  in  books,  who  scarce 
allow  themselves  time  to  eat  or  sleep,  but  read,  and 
read,  and  read  on,  but  yet  make  no  great  advances  in 
real  knowledge,  though  there  be  no  detect  in  their  in- 
tellectual faculties,  to  which  their  little  progress  can 
be  imputed.  The  mistake  here  is,  that  it  is  usually 
supposed  that  by  reading,  the  author's  knowledge  is 
transferred  into  the  reader's  understanding  ;  and  so  it 
is,  but  not  by  bare  reading,  but  by  reading  and  under- 
standing what  he  writ.  M'hereby  I  mean  not  barely 
comprehending  what  is  affirmed  or  denied  in  each 
proposition  (though  that  great  readers  do  not  think 
themselves  concerned  precisely  to  do),  but  to  see  and 
follow  the  train  of  his  reasonings,  observe  the  strength 
and  clearness  of  their  connexion,  and  examine  upon 
what  they  bottom.  ^Vithout  this  a  man  may  read 
the  discourses  of  a  very  rational  author,  writ  in  a  lan- 
guage and  in  propositions  that  he  very  well  under- 
stands, and  yet  acquire  not  one  jot  of  his  knowledge  ; 
which  consisting  only  in  the  perceived,  certain,  or 
probable  connexion  of  the  ideas  made  use  of  in  his  , 
reasonings,  the  reader's  knowledge  is  no  farther  in 
creased,  than  he  perceives  that,  so  much  as  he  sees  of  ^ 
this  connexion,  so  much  he  knows  of  the  truth  or  pro- 
bability of  that  author's  opinions.  J^;^ 

REASONING.  "^ 

1  wit 
Besides  the  want  of  determined  ideas,  and  of  saga-  i  ^ 

city  and  exercise  in  finding  out  and  laying  in  order  f 

intermediate  ideas,  there  are  three  miscarriages  that 

men  are  guilty  of  in  reference  to  their  reason,  whereby 

this  faculty  is  hindered  in  them  from  that  service  it  ^    " 
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might  do,  and  was  designed  for.  And  he  that  reflects 
upon  the  actions  and  discourses  of  mankind  will  find 
their  defects  in  this  kind  very  frequent,  and  very  ob- 
servable. 

1 .  The  first  is  of  those  who  seldom  reason  at  all, 
but  do  and  think  according  to  the  example  of  others, 
wliether  parents,  neighbours,  ministers,  or  who  else 
they  are  pleased  to  make  choice  of  to  have  an  implicit 
faith  in,  for  the  saving  of  themselves  the  pains  and 
trouble  of  thinking  and  examining  for  themselves. 

2.  The  second  is  of  those  who  put  passion  in  the 
place  of  reason,  and  being  resolved  that  shall  govern 
their  actions  and  arguments,  neither  use  their  own, 
nor  hearken  to  other  people's  reason,  any  farther  than 
.t  suits  their  humour,  interest,  or  party ;  and  these 
me  may  observe  commonly  content  themselves  with 
A'ords  which  have  no  distinct  ideas  to  them,  though, 
n  other  matters,  that  they  come  with  an  unbiassed 
ndifferency  to,  they  want  not  abilities  to  talk  and 
lear  reason,  where  they  have  no  secret  inclination  that 
linders  them  from  being  untractable  to  it. 

3.  The  third  sort  is  of  those  who  readily  and  sin- 
erely  follow  reason,  but  for  want  of  having  that  which 
•ne  may  call  large,  sound,  round-about  sense,  have 
lot  a  full  view  of  all  that  relates  to  the  question,  and 
aay  be  of  moment  to  decide  it.  M^e  are  all  short- 
ighted,  and  very  often  see  but  one  side  of  the  matter : 
ur  views  are  not  extended  to  all  that  has  a  connexion 
■ith  it.  From  this  defect  I  think  no  man  is  free. 
Ve  see  but  in  part,  and  we  know  but  in  part,  and 
icrefore  it  is  no  wonder  we  conclude  not  riglit  from 
ar  partial  views.  This  might  instruct  the  proudest 
steemer  of  his  own  parts  how  useful  it  is  to  talk  and 
insult  with  others,  even  such  as  came  short  of  him 
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in  capacity,  quickness,  and  penetration ;  for  since  no 
one  sees  all,  and  we  generally  have  different  prospects 
of  the  same  thing,  according  to  our  difterent,  as  I  may 
say,  positions  to  it,  it  is  not  incongruous  to  think,  nor 
beneath  any  man  to  try,  whether  another  may  not 
have  notions  of  things  which  have  escaped  him,  and 
which  his  reason  would  make  use  of  if  they  came  into 
his  mind.  The  faculty  of  reasoning  seldom  or  never 
deceives  those  who  trust  to  it ;  its  consequences  from 
what  it  builds  on  are  evident  and  certain,  but  that 
which  it  oftencst,  if  not  only,  misleads  us  in,  is,  that 
the  principles  from  which  we  conclude,  the  grounds 
upon  which  we  bottom  our  reasoning,  are  but  a  part; 
something  is  left  out  which  should  go  into  the  reckon- 
ing to  make  it  just  and  exact. 

«  •  •  «  • 

In  this  we  may  see  the  reason  why  some  men  of 
study  and  thought,  that  reason  right,  and  are  lovers 
of  truth,  do  make  no  great  advances  in  their  discoveries 
of  it.  Error  and  trutli  are  uncertainly  blended  in  their 
minds;  their  decisions  arc  lame  and  defective,  and 
they  are  very  often  mistaken  in  their  judgments  :  the 
reason  whereof  is,  they  converse  with  but  one  sort  of 
men,  they  read  but  one  sort  of  books,  they  will  not  " 
come  in  the  hearing  but  of  one  sort  of  notions ;  the 
truth  is,  they  canton  out  to  themselves  a  little  Goshen 
in  the  intellectual  world,  where  light  shines,  and,  as 
they  conclude,  day  blesses  them  ;  but  the  rest  of  that 
vast  expansum  they  give  up  to  night  and  darkness, 
and  so  avoid  coming  near  it.  They  have  a  petty 
traffic  with  known  correspondents  in  some  little  creek : 
within  that  they  confine  themselves,  and  are  dexterous 
managers  enough  of  the  wares  and  products  of  tliat  ^ 
corner  with  which  they  content  themselves ;  but  will 
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not  venture  out  into  the  great  ocean  of  knowledge,  to 
survey  the  riches  tliat  nature  hath  stored  other  parts 
with,  no  less  genuine,  no  less  solid,  no  less  useful, 
than  what  has  fallen  to  their  lot  in  the  admired  plenty 
and  sufficiency  of  their  own  little  spot,  which  to  theni 
contains  whatsoever  is  good  in  the  universe. 
i|  *  •  *  «  « 

'     Every  man  carries  about  him  a  touchstone,  if  he 
will  make  use  of  it,  to  distinguish  substantial  gold 

i  from  superficial  glittering,  truth   from  appearances. 

i  And  indeed  the  use  and  benefit  of  this  touchstone, 
which  is  natural  reason,  is  spoiled  and  lost  only  by 

!  assumed  prejudices,   overweening  presumption,    and 

1  narrowing  our  minds.  The  want  of  exercising  it  in 
the  full  extent  of  things  intelligible,  is  that  which 
weakens  and  extinguishes  this  noble  faculty  in  us. 
Trace  it,  and  see  whether  it  be  not  so.  The  day-la- 
bourer in  a  country  village  has  commonly  but  a  small 
pittance  of  knowledge,  because  his  ideas  and  notions 
have  been  confined  to  the  narrow  bounds  of  a  poor 
[Conversation  and  employment.  The  low  mechanic  of 
country  town  does  somewhat  outdo  him ;  porters 
BDid  cobblers  of  great  cities  surpass  them.  A  country 
Igentleman,  who,  leaving  Latin  and  learning  in  the 
university,  removes  thence  to  his  mansion-house,  and 
■ssociates  with  neighbours  of  the  same  strain,  who 
rdish  nothing  but  hunting  and  a  bottle :  with  those 
talone  he  spends  his  time,  with  those  alone  he  con- 
(verses,  and  can  away  with  no  company  whose  discourse 
goes  beyond  what  claret  and  dissoluteness  inspire. 
Such  a  patriot,  formed  in  this  happy  way  of  improve- 
ment, cannot  fail,  as  we  see,  to  give  notable  decisions 
*apon  the  bench  of  quarter-sessions,  and  eminent 
cnoofs  of  his  skill  in  politics,  when  the  strength  of  his 
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purse  and  party  have  advanced  him  to  a  more  conspi- 
cuous station.  To  such  a  one  truly  an  ordinary 
coftee-house  gleaner  of  the  city  is  an  arrant  statesman, 
and  as  much  superior  to,  as  a  man  conversant  about 
Whitehall  and  the  court  is  to  an  ordinary  shopkeeper. 
To  carry  this  a  little  farther.  Here  is  one  muffled  up 
in  the  zeal  and  infallibility  of  his  own  sect,  and  will 
not  touch  a  book,  or  enter  into  debate  with  a  person 
that  will  question  any  of  those  things  which  to  him 
are  sacred.  Another  surveys  our  differences  in  reli- 
gion with  an  equitable  and  fair  indifference,  and  so 
finds  probably  that  none  of  them  are  in  every  thing 
unexceptionable.  These  divisions  and  systems  were 
made  by  men,  and  carry  the  mark  of  fallible  on  them ; 
and  in  those  whom  he  differs  from,  and  till  he  opened 
his  eyes  had  a  general  prejudice  against,  he  meets  with 
more  to  be  said  for  a  great  many  things  than  before  he 
was  aware  of,  or  could  have  imagined.  AV'hich  of 
these  two  now  is  most  likely  to  judge  right  in  our  re- 
ligious controversies,  and  to  be  most  stored  with  truth, 
tlie  mark  all  pretend  to  aim  at  ?  All  these  men  that 
I  have  instanced  in,  thus  unequally  furnished  with 
truth,  and  advanced  in  knowledge,  I  suppose  of  equal 
natural  parts ;  all  the  odds  between  them  has  been 
the  different  scope  that  has  been  given  to  their  under-  j  p 
standings  to  range  in,  for  the  gathering  up  of  inform- 
ation, and  furnishing  their  heads  with  ideas,  notions, 
and  observations,  whereon  to  employ  their  minds,  and  > 
form  their  understandings. 


RECANTATION. 

I  know  not  any  thing  more  disingenuous,  than  not  I 
publicly  to  own  a  conviction  one  has  received  concern- 
ing any  thing  erroneous  in  what  one  has  printed; 
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nor  can  there,  I  think,  be  a  greater  offence  against 
mankind,  than  to  propagate  a  falsehood  whereof  one 
is  convicted,  especially  in  a  matter  wherein  men  are 
highly  concerned  not  to  be  misled. 

TRUE  AND  FALSE  HELIGIONS. 

True  and  false  religions  are  names  that  easily  en- 
gage men's  aftbctions  on  the  hearing  of  them  ;  the  one 
being  the  aversion,  the  other  the  desire,  at  least  as  they 
persuade  themselves,  of  all  mankind.  This  makes 
men  forwardly  give  into  these  names,  wherever  they 
meet  with  them  ;  and  when  mention  is  made  of  bring. 
ing  men  from  a  false  to  the  true  religion,  very  often 
witliout  knowing  what  is  meant  by  those  names,  they 
think  nothing  can  be  done  too  much  in  such  a  busi- 
ness,  to  which  they  entitle  God's  honour,  and  the  sal- 
vation of  men's  souls. 

FUNDA3IENTAL  POINTS  IN  RELIGION. 

Though  all  divine  revelation  requires  the  obedience 
of  faith,  yet  every  truth  of  inspired  scriptures  is  not 
one  of  those,  that  by  the  law  of  faith  is  required  to  be 
explicitly  believed  to  justification.  What  those  are, 
we  have  seen  by  what  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles 
proposed  to,  and  required  in,  those  whom  they  con- 
verted to  the  faith.  Those  are  fundamentals,  which 
it  is  not  enough  not  to  disbelieve :  every  one  is  re- 
quired actually  to  assent  to  them.  But  any  other 
propo>ition  contained  in  the  scripture,  which  God  has 
not  thus  made  a  necessary  part  of  the  law  of  faith, 
(without  an  actual  assent  to  which  he  will  not  allow 
any  one  to  be  a  believer)  a  man  may  be  ignorant  of 
without  hazarding  his  salvation  by  a  defect  in  his 
faith.     He  believes  all  that  God  has  made  necessary 
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for  him  to  believe,  and  assent  to ;  and  as  for  the  rest 
of  divine  truths,  there  is  nothing  more  required  of 
him,  but  that  he  receive  all  the  parts  of  divine  revela- 
tion, with  a  docility  and  disposition  prepared  to  em- 
brace and  assent  to  all  truths  coming  from  God;  and 
submit  his  mind  to  whatsoever  shall  appear  to  him  to 
bear  that  character.  Where  he,  upon  fair  endeavours, 
understands  it  not,  how  can  he  avoid  being  ignorant  ? 
And  where  he  cannot  put  several  texts  and  make  them 
consist  together,  what  remedy  ?  He  must  either  in- 
terpret one  by  the  other,  or  suspend  his  opinion.  He 
that  thinks  that  more  is,  or  can  be,  required  of  poor 
frail  man  in  matters  of  faith,  will  do  well  to  consider 
what  absurdities  he  will  run  into.  God,  out  of  the 
inHiiiteness  of  his  mercy,  has  dealt  with  man,  as  a 
compassionate  and  tender  father.  He  gave  hhu  reason, 
and  with  it  a  law ;  that  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
what  reason  should  dictate ;  unless  we  should  think, 
that  a  reasonable  creature  should  have  an  unreasonable 
law.  But,  considering  the  frailty  of  man,  apt  to  run 
into  corruption  and  misery,  he  promised  a  deliverer, 
whom  in  his  good  time  he  sent ;  and  then  declared  to 
all  mankind,  that  whoever  would  believe  him  to  be 
the  Saviour  promised,  and  take  him,  now  raised  from 
the  dead,  and  constituted  the  Lord  and  Judge  of  all 
men,  to  be  their  king  and  ruler,  should  be  saved. 
This  is  a  plain  intelligible  proposition ;  and  the  all- 
merciful  God  seems  herein  to  have  consulted  the  poor 
of  this  world,  and  the  bulk  of  mankind.  These  are 
articles  that  the  labouring  and  illiterate  man  may 
comprehend.  This  is  a  religion  suited  to  vulgar 
capacities,  and  the  state  of  mankind  in  this  world, 
destined  to  labour  and  travel.  The  writers  and  wranglers 
in  religion  till  it  with  niceties,  and  dress  it  up  with 
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notions,  which  they  make  necessary  and  fundamental 
parts  of  it ;  as  if  there  were  no  way  into  the  church 
but  through  the  academy  or  lyceum.     The  greatest 
part  of  mankind  have  not  leisure  for  learning  and 
logic,  and  superfine  distinctions  of  the  schools.  AVhere 
the  hand  is  used  to  the  plough  and  the  spade,  the  head 
IS  seldom  elevated  to  sublime  notions,  or  exercised  in 
mysterious  reasoning.     It  is  well  if  men  of  that  rank 
(to  say  nothing  of  the  other  sex)  can  comprehend  plain 
propositions,  and  a  short  reasoning  about  things  fami- 
liar to  their  minds,  and  nearly  aUied  to  their  daily 
experience.      Go  beyond  this,  and  you   amaze  the 
greatest  part  of  mankind ;  and  may  as  well  talk  Arabic 
to  a  poor  day-labourer,  as  the  notions  and  language 
that  the  books  and  disputes  of  religion  arc  filled  with  • 
and  as  soon  you  will  be  understood.     The  dissenting 
congregation  arc  sui)posed  by  their  teachers  to  be  more 
accurately  instructed  in  the  matters  of  faith,  and  better 
to  understand  the  Christian  religion,  than  the  vulgar 
conformists,  who  are  charged  with  great  ignorance- 
how  truly  I  wiU  not  here  determine.     But  I  ask  them 
to  tell  me  seriously,  "Whether  one  in  ten  of  those 
who  come  to  their  meetings  in  the  country,  if  they  had 
time  to  study  them,  do  or  can  understand  the  contro- 
versies at  this  time  so  warmly  managed  amongst  them 
about 'justification,'  the  subject  of  this  present  trea- 
tise?"    I  have  talked  with  some  of  their  teachers, 
who  confess  themselves  not  to  understand  the  differ' 
ence  in  debate  between  them.   And  yet  the  points  they 
stand  on  are  reckoned  of  so  great  weight,  so  material 
so  fundamental  in  religion,  that  they  divide  commu-' 
nion,  and  separate  upon  them.     Had  God  intended 
that  none  but  the  learned  scribe,  the  disputer,  or  wise 
of  this  world,  should  be  Christians,  or  be  saved,  thus 
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religion  should  have  been  prepared  for  them,  filled 
with  speculations  and  niceties,  obscure  terms,  and  ab- 
stract notions.  But  men  ot"  that  expectation,  men 
furnished  with  such  acquisitions,  the  apostle  tells  us, 
1  Cor.  i.  are  rather  shut  out  from  the  simplicity  of  the 
gospel ;  to  make  way  for  those  poor,  ignorant,  illite- 
rate,  who  heard  and  believed  promises  of  a  Deliverer, 
and  believed  Jesus  to  be  him  ;  who  could  conceive  a 
man  dead  and  made  alive  again,  and  believe  that  he 
should,  at  the  end  of  the  world,  come  again  and  pass 
sentence  on  aU  men,  according  to  their  deeds.  That 
the  poor  had  the  gospel  preached  to  them,  Christ 
makes  a  mark,  as  well  as  business  of  his  mission. 
Mat.  xi.  5.  And  if  the  poor  had  the  gospel  preached 
to  them,  it  was,  without  doubt,  such  a  gospel  as  the 
poor  could  understand ;  plain  and  intelligible  ;  and  so 
it  was,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  preachings  of  Christ 
and  his  apostles. 

«  •  «  •  « 

It  is  no  wonder  there  have  been  such  fierce  contests, 
and  such  cruel  havoc  made  amongst  Christians  about 
fundamentals  ;  whilst  every  one  would  set  up  his  sys- 
tem, upon  pain  of  fire  and  faggot  in  this,  and  hell  fire 
in  the  other  world.  Though,  at  the  same  time,  whilst 
he  is  exercising  the  utmost  barbarities  against  others, 
to  prove  himself  a  true  Christian,  he  professes  himself 
so  ignorant  that  he  cannot  tell,  or  so  uncharitable  that 
he  will  not  tell,  what  articles  are  absolutely  necessary 
and  sufficient  to  make  a  man  a  Christian.  If  there 
be  any  such  fundamentals,  as  it  is  certain  there  are, 
it  is  as  certain  that  they  must  be  very  plain.  Why 
then  does  every  one  urge  and  make  a  stir  about 
fundamentals,  and  nobody  give  a  list  of  them  ?  But 
because  (as  I  have  said)  upon  the  usual  grounds,  they 
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cannot :  tor  I  will  be  bold  to  say,  that  every  one  who 
considers  the  matter  will  see,  that  either  only  the 
article  of  his  being  the  ^Messiah  their  king,  which 
alone  oiir  Saviour  and  his  apostles  preached  to  the 
unconverted  world,  and  received  those  that  believed  it 
into  tlie  church,  is  the  only  necessary  article  to  be  be- 
lieved by  a  Theist,  to  make  him  a  Christian  ;  or  else, 
that  all  the  truths  contained  in  the  New  Testament 
are  necessary  articles  to  be  believed  to  make  a  man  a 
Christian  :  and  that  between  these  two,  it  is  impossible 
any  where  to  stand ;  the  reason  whereof  is  plain.  Be- 
cause, either  the  believing  Jesus  to  be  the  Messiah, 
t.  c.  the  taking  him  to  be  our  king,  makes  us  subjects 
and  denizens  of  his  kingdom,  that  is.  Christians :  or 
else  an  explicit  knowledge  of,  and  actual  obedience  to, 
the  laws  of  his  kingdom,  is  what  is  required  to  make 
us  subjects;  which,  I  think,  it  was  never  said  of  any 
other  kingdom.  For  a  man  must  be  a  subject,  before 
he  is  bound  to  obey. 

•  *  *  •  « 

MTienever  men  take  upon  them  to  go  beyond  those 
fundamental  articles  of  Christianity,  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  preachings  of  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles, 
where  will  they  stop  ?  Whenever  any  set  of  men  will 
require  more,  as  necessary  to  be  believed  to  make  men 
of  their  church,  L  e.  in  their  sense,  Christians,  than 
what  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles  proposed  to  those 
whom  they  made  Christians,  and  admitted  into  the 
church  of  Christ ;  however  they  may  pretend  to  recom- 
mend the  Scripture  to  their  people,  in  effect  no  more 
is  recommended  to  them  than  just  comports  with  what 
the  leaders  of  that  sect  have  resolved  Christianity  shall 
consist  in. 

It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  there  is  so  much  igno- 
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ranee  amongst  Christians,  and  so  much  vain  outcry 
against  it;  whilst  ahiiost  every  distinct  society  of 
Christians  magisterially  ascribes  orthodoxy  to  a  select 
set  of  fundamentals,  distinct  from  those  proposed  in 
the  preaching  of  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles:  which, 
in  no  one  point,  must  be  questioned  by  any  of  its 
communion.  By  this  means  their  people  are  never 
sent  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  that  true  fountain  of 
light,  but  hoodwinked:  a  veil  is  cast  over  their  eyes, 
and  then  they  are  bid  to  read  their  Bible.  They  must 
make  it  all  chime  to  their  church's  fundamentals,  or 
else  they  were  better  let  it  alone.  For  if  they  tind 
any  thing  there  against  the  received  doctrines,  though 
they  hold  it  and  express  it  in  the  very  terms  the  Holy 
(ihost  has  delivered  it  in,  that  will  not  excuse  them. 
Heresy  will  be  their  lot,  and  they  shall  be  treated 
accordingly.  And  thus  we  see  how,  am.ongst  other 
good  effects,  crced-making  always  has,  and  always 
will  necessarily  produce  and  propagate  ignorance  in 
the  world,  however  each  party  blame  others  for  it. 
And,  therefore,  I  have  often  wondered  to  hear  men  of 
several  churches  so  heartily  exclaim  against  the  im- 
plicit taith  of  the  church  of  Rome ;  when  the  same 
implicit  faith  is  as  much  practiced  and  required  in 
their  own,  though  not  so  openly  professed,  and  in- 
genuously owned  there. 

RELIGIOUS  CEREMONIES. 

Common  sense  has  satisfied  all  mankind,  that  it  is 
above  their  reach  to  determine  what  things,  in  their 
'own  nature  indifferent,  were  tit  to  be  made  use  of  in 
religion,  and  would  be  acceptable  to  the  superior 
beings  in  their  worship  ;  and  therefore  they  have  every 
where  thought  it  necessary  to  derive  that  knowledge 
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from  the  immediate  will  and  dictates  of  the  gods 
themselves,  and  havo  taught  that  their  forms  of  religion 
and  outward  worship  were  founded  upon  revelation : 
nobody  daring  to  do  so  absurd  and  insolent  a  thing  as 
to  take  upon  him  to  presume  with  himself,  or  to  pre- 
scribe to  others  by  his  own  authority,  which  should 
in  these  indifferent  and  mean  things  be  worthy  of  the 
Deity,  and  make  an  acceptable  part  of  his  worship. 
Indeed,  they  all  agreed  in  the  duties  of  natural  reli- 
gion, and  we  find  them  by  common  consent  owning 
that  piety  and  virtue,  clean  hands,  and  a  pure  heart, 
not  polluted  with  the  breaches  of  the  law  of  nature, 
was  the  best  worship  of  the  gods.  Reason  discovered 
to  them  that  a  good  life  was  the  most  acceptable  thing 
to  the  Deity ;  this  the  common  light  of  nature  put 
past  doubt.  But  for  their  ceremonies  and  outward 
performances,  for  them  they  always  appeal  to  a  rule 
received  from  the  immediate  direction  of  the  superior 
powers  themselves,  where  they  made  use  of,  and  had 
need  of  revelation.  A  plam  confession  of  mankind 
that  in  these  things  we  have  neither  knowledge  to 
discern,  nor  authority  to  prescribe ;  that  men  cannot 
by  their  own  skill  find  out  what  is  fit,  or  by  their  own 
power  make  any  thing  worthy  to  be  a  part  of  religious 
worship.  It  is  not  for  them  to  invent  or  impose  cere- 
monies that  shall  recommend  men  to  the  Deity.  It 
was  so  obvious  and  visible  that  it  became  men  to  have 
leave  from  God  himself,  before  they  dared  to  offer  to 
the  Divine  INIajesty  any  of  these  trifling,  mean,  and 
to  him  useless  things,  as  a  grateful  and  valuable  part 
of  his  worship ;  that  nobody  any  where,  amongst  the 
various  and  strange  religions  they  led  men  into,  bid 
such  open  defiance  to  common  sense,  and  the  reason 
of  all  mankind,  as  to  presume  to  do  it  without  vouch- 
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ing  the  appointment  of  God  himself.  Plato,  who  of 
all  the  heathens  seems  to  have  had  the  most  serious 
thoughts  about  religion,  says  that  the  magistrate,  or 
whoever  has  any  sense,  will  never  introduce  of  his  own 
head  any  new  rites  into  his  religion;  for  which  he 
gives  this  convincing  reason, — "  For,"  says  he,  "  he 
must  know  it  is  impossible  for  human  nature  to  know 
any  thing  certainly  concerning  these  matters."  It  can- 
not, therefore,  but  be  matter  of  astonishment,  that  any 
who  call  themselves  Christians,  who  have  so  sure  and 
so  full  a  revelation,  which  declares  all  the  counsel  of 
God  concerning  the  way  of  attaining  eternal  salvation, 
should  dare  by  their  own  authority  to  add  any  thing  to 
what  is  therein  prescribed,  and  impose  it  on  others  as 
a  necessary  part  of  religious  worship,  without  the  ob- 
servance of  which  human  inventions  men  shall  not  be 
permitted  the  public  worship  of  God.  If  those  rites 
and  ceremonies  prescribed  to  the  Jews  by  (»od  himself, 
and  delivered  at  the  same  time,  and  by  the  same  hand 
to  the  Jews  that  the  moral  law  was,  were  called 
beggarly  elements  under  the  gospel,  and  laid  by  as 
useless  and  burthensome;  what  shall  we  call  those 
rites  which  have  no  other  foundation  but  the  will  and 
autliority  of  men,  and  of  men  very  often  who  have  not 
nmch  thought  of  the  purity  of  religion,  and  practised 
it  less  ? 

INJUSTICE  OF  RELIGIOUS  PERSECUTION. 

The  end  of  a  commonwealth  constituted  can  be 
supposed  no  other  than  what  men  in  the  constitution 
of,  and  entering  into  it,  proposed;  and  that  could  be 
nothing  but  protection  from  such  injuries  from  other 
men,  which  they  desiring  to  avoid,  nothing  but  force 
could  prevent  or  remedy  ;  all  things  but  this  being  as 
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well  attainable  by  men  living  in  neighbourhood  with- 
out the  bounds  ot"  a  commonwealth,  they  could  propose 
to  themselves  no  other  thing  but  this  in  quitting  their 
natural  liberty,  and  putting  themselves  under  the 
umpirage  of  a  civil  sovereign,  who,  therefore,  had  the 
force  of  all  the  members  o^  the  commonwealth  put 
into  his  hands  to  make  his  decrees  to  this  end  be 
obeyed.  Now  since  no  man  or  society  of  men  can, 
by  their  opinions  in  religion  or  ways  of  worship,  do 
any  man  who  differed  from  them  an  injury,  which  he 
could  not  avoid  or  redress  if  he  desired  it,  without  the 
help  of  force ;  the  punishing  any  opinion  in  religion 
or  ways  of  worship  by  the  force  given  the  magistrate, 
could  not  be  intended  by  those  who  constituted  or 
entered  into  the  commonwealth,  and  so  could  be  no 
end  of  it,  but  quite  the  contrary.  For  force  from  a 
stronger  hand,  to  bring  a  man  to  a  religion  which 
another  thinks  the  true,  being  an  injury  which  in  the 
state  of  nature  every  one  would  avoid;  protection 
from  such  injury  is  one  of  the  ends  of  a  common- 
wealth, and  so  every  man  has  a  right  to  toleration.     . 

RESISTANCE  TO  TYRANNY. 

M''herever  law  ends,  tyranny  begins,  if  the  law  be 
transgressed  to  another's  harm ;  and  him  whosoever 
in  authority  exceeds  the  power  given  him  by  the  law, 
and  makes  use  of  the  force  he  has  under  his  command, 
to  compass  that  upon  the  subject,  which  the  law  allows 
not,  ceases  in  that  to  be  a  magistrate;  and,  acting 
without  authority,  may  be  opposed,  as  any  other  man, 
who  by  force  invades  the  right  of  another.  This  is 
acknowledged  in  subordinate  magistrates.  He  that 
hath  authority  to  seize  my  person  in  the  street,  may 
be  opposed  as  a  thief  and  a  robber,  if  he  endeavours 
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to  break  into  my  house  to  execute  a  writ,  riotwith- 
Mtanding  that  I  know  he  has  such  a  warrant,  and  such 
a  legal  authority,  as  will  inipower  him  to  arrest  me 
abroad.  And  why  this  should  not  hold  in  the  highest, 
as  well  as  in  the  most  interior  magistrate,  I  would 
gladly  be  informetl.  Is  it  reasonable,  that  the  eldest 
brother,  because  he  has  the  greatest  part  of  his  father's 
estate,  should  thereby  have  a  right  to  take  away  any 
of  his  younger  brothers'  portions  ?  or  that  a  rich  man, 
who  possessed  a  whole  country,  should  from  thence 
have  a  right  to  seize,  when  he  pleased,  the  cottage  and 
gartlen  of  his  poor  neighbour  ?  The  being  rightfully 
possessed  of  great  power  and  riches,  exceedingly  be- 
yond the  greatest  part  of  the  sons  of  Adam,  is  so  far 
from  being  an  excuse,  much  less  a  reason,  for  rapine 
and  oppression,  which  the  endamaging  another  without 
authority  is,  that  it  is  a  great  aggravation  of  it :  for 
the  exceeding  the  bounds  of  authority  is  no  more  a 
right  in  a  great,  tlian  in  a  petty  officer;  no  more  justi- 
fiable in  a  king  than  a  constable ;  but  it  is  so  much 
the  worse  in  him,  m  that  he  has  more  tnist  put  in  him, 
has  already  a  much  greater  share  than  the  rest  of  his 
brethren,  and  is  supposed,  from  the  advantages  of  his 
education,  employment,  and  counsellors,  to  be  more 
knowing  in  the  measures  of  right  and  wrong. 

May  the  commands  then  of  a  prince  be  opposed  ? 
may  he  be  resisted  as  often  as  any  one  shall  find  him- 
self aggrieved,  and  but  imagine  lie  has  not  right  done 
him  ?  This  will  unhinge  and  overturn  all  polities,  and, 
instead  of  government  and  order,  leave  nothing  but 
anarchy  and  confusion. 

To  this  I  answer,  that  force  is  to  be  opposed  to 
nothing,  but  to  unjust  and  unlawful  force ;  whoever 
makes  any  opposition  in  any  other  case,  draws  on 
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himself  a  just  condemnation  both  from  God  and  man  ; 
and  so  no  danger  or  confusion  will  follow,  as  is  often 
suggested,  for, 

First,  As,  in  some  countries,  the  person  of  the  prince 
by  the  law  is  sacretl ;  and  so,  whatever  he  commands 
or  does,  his  person  is  still  free  from  all  question  or 
violence,  not  liable  to  force,  or  any  judicial  censure  or 
condemnation.  But  yet  opposition  may  be  made  to 
the  illegal  acts  of  any  inferior  officer,  or  other  com- 
missioned by  him  ;  unless  he  will,  by  actually  putting 
himself  into  a  state  of  war  with  his  people,  dissolve 
the  government,  and  leave  them  to  that  defence  which 
belongs  to  every  one  in  the  state  of  nature :  for  of  such 
things  who  can  tell  what  the  end  will  be  ?  and  a 
neighbour  kingdom  has  showed  the  world  an  odd 
example.  In  all  other  cases  the  sacredness  of  the  per- 
son exempts  him  from  all  inconveniences,  whereby  he 
is  secure,  whilst  the  government  stands,  from  all 
violence  and  harm,  whatsoever  ;  than  which  there 
cannot  be  a  wiser  constitution :  for  the  harm  he  can 
do  in  his  own  person  not  being  likely  to  happen  often, 
nor  to  extend  itself  far ;  nor  being  able  by  his  single 
strength  to  subvert  the  laws,  nor  oppress  the  body  of 
the  people,  should  any  prince  have  so  much  weakness, 
and  ill-nature,  as  to  be  willing  to  do  it,  the  incon- 
veniency  of  some  particular  mischiefs,  that  may  hap- 
pen sometimes,  when  a  heady  prince  comes  to  the 
throne,  are  well  recompensed  by  the  peace  of  the  pub- 
lic, and  security  of  the  government,  in  the  person  of 
the  chief  magistrate,  thus  set  out  of  the  reach  of  dan- 
ger :  it  being  safer  for  the  body,  that  some  few  private 
men  should  be  som.etimes  in  danger  to  suffer,  than 
that  the  head  of  the  republic  should  be  easily,  and 
upon  slight  occasions,  exposed. 
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Secondly,  But  thLs  privilege,  belonging  only  to  the 
king's  person,  hinders  not  but  they  may  be  questioned, 
opposed,  and  resisted,  who  use  unjust  force,  though 
they  pretend  a  commission  from  him,  which  the  law 
authorizes  not ;  as  is  plain  in  the  case  of  him  that  has 
the  king's  writ  to  arrest  a  man,  which  is  a  full  com- 
mission from  the  king ;  and  yet  he  that  has  it  cannot 
break  open  a  man's  house  to  do  it,  nor  execute  this 
command  of  the  king  upon  certain  days,  nor  in  certain 
places,  though  this  conuiiission  have  no  such  exception 
in  it ;  but  they  are  the  limitations  of  the  law,  which 
if  any  one  transgress,  the  king's  conmiission  excuses 
him  not :  for  the  king's  authority  being  given  hmi 
only  by  the  law,  he  cannot  impower  any  one  to  act 
against  the  law,  or  justify  him,  by  his  commission,  in 
so  doing ;  the  commission,  or  command  of  any  magi- 
strate, where  he  has  no  authority,  being  as  void  and 
insignificant,  as  that  of  any  private  man  ;  the  differ- 
ence  between  the  one  and  the  other  being  that  the 
magistrate  has  some  authority  so  far,  and  to  such  ends, 
and  the  private  man  has  none  at  all :  for  it  is  not  the 
commission,  but  the  authority,  that  gives  the  right  of 
acting  ;  and  against  the  laws  there  can  be  no  authority. 
But,  notwithstanding  such  resistance,  the  king's  per- 
son and  authority  are  still  both  secured,  and  so  no 
danger  to  governor  or  government. 

Thirdly,  Supposing  a  government  wherein  the  per- 
son of  the  chief  magistrate  is  not  thus  sacred  ;  yet  this 
doctrine  of  the  lawfulness  of  resisting  all  unlawful 
exercises  of  his  power  will  not  upon  every  slight 
occasion  indanger  him,  or  embroil  the  government: 
for  where  the  injured  party  may  be  relieved,  and  his 
damages  repaired  by  appeal  to  the  law,  there  can  be 
no  pretence  for  force,  which  is  only  to  be  used  where 
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a  man  is  intercepted  from  appealing  to  the  law  ;  for 
nothing  is  to  be  accounted  hostile  force,  but  where  it 
leaves  not  the  remedy  of  such  an  appeal ;  and  it  is 
such  force  alone,  that  puts  him  that  uses  it  into  a  state 
of  war,  and  makes  it  lawful  to  resist  him.  A  man 
with  a  sword  in  his  hand  demands  my  purse  on  the 
highway,  when  perhaps  I  have  not  twelve  pence  in 
my  pocket:  this  man  I  may  lawfully  kill.  To  another 
I  deliver  lOOl.  to  hold  only  whilst  I  alight,  which  he 
refuses  to  restore  me,  when  I  am  got  up  again,  but 
draws  Ihs  sword  to  defend  the  possession  of  it  by  force, 
if  I  endeavour  to  retake  it.  The  mischief  this  man 
does  me  is  a  hundred,  or  possibly  a  thousand  times 
more  than  the  other  perhaps  intended  me  (whom  I 
killed  betbre  he  really  did  me  any) ;  and  yet  I  might 
lawfully  kill  the  one,  and  cannot  so  much  as  hurt  the 
otlicr  lawfully.  The  reason  whereof  is  plain  ;  because 
the  one  using  force,  which  threatened  my  life,  I  could 
not  have  time  to  appeal  to  the  law  to  secure  it :  and 
when  it  was  gone,  it  was  too  late  to  appeal.  The  law 
could  not  restore  life  to  my  dead  carcass  :  the  loss  was 
irreparable  ;  which  to  prevent,  the  law  of  nature  gave 
me  a  right  to  destroy  him,  who  had  put  himself  into 
a  state  of  war  with  me,  and  threatened  my  destruction. 
But  in  the  other  case,  my  life  not  being  in  danger,  I 
may  have  the  benefit  of  appealing  to  the  law,  and  have 
reparation  for  my  1001.  that  way. 

Fourthly,  But  if  the  unlawful  acts  done  by  the 
magistrate  be  maintained  (by  the  power  he  has  got), 
and  the  remedy  which  is  due  by  law  be  by  the  same 
power  obstructed  ;  yet  the  right  of  resisting,  even  in 
such  manifest  acts  of  tyranny,  will  not  suddenly,  or 
on  slight  occasions,  disturb  the  government :  for  if  it 
reach  no  farther  than  some  private  men's  cases,  though 
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they  have  a  right  to  defend  themselves,  and  to  recover 
by  i'orce  what  by  unlawful  force  is  taken  from  them  ; 
yet  the  right  to  do  so  will  not  easily  engage  them  in  a 
contest,  wherein  they  are  sure  to  perish ;  it  being  as 
impossible  for  one,  or  a  few  oppressed  men  to  disturb 
the  government,  where  the  body  of  the  people  do  not 
think  themselves  concerned  in  it,  as  for  a  raving  mad- 
man, or  heady  malcontent  to  overturn  a  well-settled 
state  :  the  people  being  as  little  apt  to  follow  the  one, 
iis  the  other. 

Bui  if  either  these  illegal  acts  have  extended  to  the 
majority  of  the  people  ;  or  if  the  mischief  and  oppres- 
sion has  lighted  only  on  some  few,  but  in  such  cases, 
as  the  precedent  and  consequences  seem  to  threaten 
all ;  and  they  are  persuaded  in  their  consciences,  that 
their  laws,  and  with  them  their  estates,  liberties,  and 
lives  are  in  danger,  and  perhaps  their  religion  too ; 
how  they  will  be  hindered  from  resisting  illegal  force, 
used  against  them,  I  cannot  tell.  This  is  an  incon- 
venience, I  confess,  that  attends  all  governments  what- 
soever, when  the  governors  have  brought  it  to  this  pass, 
to  be  generally  suspected  of  their  people ;  the  most  dan- 
gerous state  which  they  can  possibly  put  themselves 
in ;  wherein  they  are  the  less  to  be  pitied,  because  it 
is  so  easy  to  be  avoided ;  it  being  as  impossible  for  a 
governor,  if  he  really  means  the  good  of  his  people, 
and  the  preservation  of  them,  and  their  laws  together, 
not  to  make  them  see  and  feel  it,  as  it  is  for  the  father 
of  a  family  not  to  let  his  children  see  he  loves,  and 
takes  care  of  them. 

But  if  all  the  world  shall  observe  pretences  of  one 
kind,  and  actions  of  another ;  arts  used  to  elude  the  law, 
and  the  trust  of  prerogative  (which  is  an  arbitrary  power 
in  some  things  left  in  the  prince's  hand  to  do  good, 
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not  hann  to  the  people)  employed  contrary  to  the  end 
for  which  it  was  given :  if  the  people  shall  Hnd  the 
ministers  and  subordinate  magistrates  chosen  suitable 
to  such  ends,  and  favoured,  or  laid  by,  proportionably 
as  tliey  promote  or  oppose  them  :  if  they  see  several 
ex|>eriments  made  of  arbitrary  power,  and  that  religion 
underhand  favoured  (though  publicly  proclaimed 
against)  which  is  readiest  to  introduce  it,  and  the 
operators  in  it  supported,  as  much  as  may  be  ;  and 
when  that  cannot  be  done,  yet  approved  still,  and  liked 
the  better :  if  a  long  train  of  actions  show  the  councils 
all  tending  that  way ;  how  can  a  man  any  more  hinder 
himself  from  being  persuaded  in  his  own  mind,  which 
way  things  are  going ;  or  from  casting  about  how  to 
save  himself,  than  he  could  from  believing  the  captain 
of  the  ship  he  was  in  was  carrying  him  and  the  rest 
of  his  company  to  Algiers,  when  he  found  him  always 
steering  that  course,  though  cross  winds,  leaks  in  his 
ship,  and  want  of  men  and  provisions  did  often  force 
him  to  turn  his  course  another  way  for  some  time, 
which  he  steadily  returned  to  again,  as  soon  as  the 
wind,  weather,  and  other  circumstances  would  let 
him  ? 

•  •  •  «  « 

There  is  another  way  whereby  governments  are 
dissolved,  and  that  is,  when  the  legislative,  or  the 
prince,  either  of  them,  act  contrary  to  their  trust. 

Tlie  legislative  acts  against  the  trust  reposed  in 
them,  when  they  endeavour  to  invade  the  property  of 
the  subject,  and  to  make  themselves,- or  any  part  of 
the  community,  masters,  or  arbitrary  disposers  of  the 
lives,  liberties,  or  fortunes  of  the  people. 

The  reason  why  men  enter  into  society,  is  the  pre- 
servation of  their  property;  and  the  end  why  they 
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choose  and  authorize  a  legislative,  is,  that  there  muy 
be  laws  made,  and  rules  set,  as  guards  and  fences  to 
the  properties  of  all  the  members  of  the  society,  tt> 
limit  the  power,  and  moderate  the  dominion  of  every 
part  and  member  of  the  society  :  for  since  it  can  never 
be  supposed  to  be  the  will  of  the  society,  that  the 
legislative  should  have  a  power  to  destroy  that  which 
every  one  designs  to  secure,  by  entering  into  society, 
and  for  which  the  people  submitted  themselves  to 
legislators  of  their  own  making  ;  whenever  the  legisla- 
tors endeavour  to  take  away,  and  destroy  the  property 
o(  the  people,  or  to  reduce  them  to  slavery  under  arbi- 
trary  power,  they  put  themselve«  into  a  state  of  war 
with  the  people,  who  are  thereupon  absolved  from  any 
farther  obedience,  and  are  left  to  the  conmion  refuge, 
which  God  hath  provided  for  all  men,  against  force 
and  violence.  Whensoever,  therefore,  the  legislative 
shall  transgress  this  fundamental  rale  of  society ;  and 
either  by  ambition,  fear,  folly  or  corruption,  endeavour 
to  grasp  themselves,  or  put  into  the  hands  of  any  other, 
an  absolute  power  over  the  lives,  liberties,  and  estates 
of  the  people ;  by  this  breach  of  trust  they  forfeit  the 
power  the  people  had  put  into  their  hands  for  quite 
contrary  ends,  and  it  devolves  to  the  people,  who  have 
a  right  to  resume  their  original  liberty,  and,  by  the 
establishment  of  a  new  legislative  (such  as  they  shall 
think  lit),  provide  for  their  own  safety  and  security, 
which  is  the  end  for  which  they  are  in  society.  What 
I  have  said  here,  concerning  the  legislative  in  general, 
holds  tnie  also  concerning  the  supreme  executor,  who 
having  a  double  trust  put  in  hmi,  both  to  have  a  part 
in  the  legislative,  and  the  supreme  execution  of  the 
law,  acts  against  both,  when  he  goes  about  to  set  up 
his  own  arbitrary  will  as  the  law  of  the  society.     He 
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acts  also  contrary  to  his  trust,  when  he  cither  employs 
the  force,  treasure,  and  offices  of  the  society,  to  corrupt 
the  representatives,  and  gain  them  to  his  purposes ;  or 
openly  pre-engages  the  electors,  and  prescribes  to  their 
choice,  such,  wliom  he  has  by  solicitations,  threats, 
promises,  or  otherwise,  won  to  his  designs ;  and  em- 
ploys them  to  bring  in  such,  who  have  promised  be- 
forehaiid  what  to  vote,  and  what  to  enact.     Thus  to 
regulate  candidates  and  electors,  and  new-model  the 
ways  of  election,  what  is  it  but  to  cut  up  the  govern- 
ment by  the  roots,  and  poison  the  very  fountain  of 
public  security  ?  for  the  people  having  reserved  to 
themselves  the  choice  of  their  representatives,  as  the 
fence  to  their  properties,  could  do  it  for  no  other  end, 
but  that  they  might  always  be  freely  chosen,  and  so 
chosen,  freely  act,  and  advise,  as  the  necessity  of  the 
commonwealth,   and  the   public   good  should  upon 
examination,  and  mature  debate,  be  judged  to  require. 
This,  those  who  give  their  votes  before  they  hear  the 
debate,  and  have  weighed  the  reasons  on  all  sides,  are 
not  capable  of  doing.     To  prepare  such  an  assembly 
as  this,  and  endeavour  to  set  up  the  declared  abettors 
of  his  own  will,  for  the  true  representatives  of  the 
people,  and  the  law-makers  of  the  societ)',  is  certainly 
as  great  a  breach  of  trust,  and  as  perfect  a  declaration 
of  a  design  to  subvert  the  government,  as  is  possible 
to  be  met  with.     To  which,  if  one  shall  add  rewards 
and  punishments  visibly  employed  to  the  same  end, 
and  all  the  arts  of  perverted  law  made  use  of  to  take 
off' and  destroy  all  that  stand  in  the  v/ay  of  such  a  de- 
sign, and  will  not  comply  and  consent  to  betray  the 
liberties  of  their  country,  it  will  be  past  doubt  what  is 
doing.  M'hat  power  they  ought  to  have  in  the  society, 
who  thus  employ  it  contrary  to  the  trust  went  along 
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with  it  in  its  first  institution,  is  easy  to  determine ;  and 
one  cannot  but  see,  that  he,  who  has  once  attempted 
any  such  thing  as  this,  cannot  any  longer  be  trusted. 

To  this  perhaps  it  will  be  said,  that  the  people 
being  ignorant,  and  always  discontented,  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  government  in  the  unsteady  opinion  and 
uncertain  humour  of  the  people,  is  to  expose  it  to 
certain  ruin  :  and  no  government  will  be  able  long  to 
subsist,  if  the  people  may  set  up  a  new  legislative, 
whenever  they  take  offence  at  the  old  one.  To  this  I 
answer,  Quite  the  contrary.  People  are  not  so  easily 
got  out  of  their  old  forms,  as  some  are  apt  to  suggest. 
They  are  hardly  to  be  prevailed  with  to  amend  the 
acknowledged  faults  in  the  frame  they  have  been  ac- 
customed to.  And  if  there  be  any  original  defects,  or 
adventitious  ones  introduced  by  time,  or  corruption, 
it  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  be  changed,  even  when  all 
the  worid  sees  there  is  an  opportunity  for  it.  This 
slowness  and  aversion  in  the  people  to  quit  their  old 
constitutions,  has,  in  the  many  revolutions  which  have 
been  seen  in  this  kingdom,  in  this  and  former  ages, 
still  kept  us  to,  or,  after  some  interval  of  fruitless  at- 
tempts, still  brought  us  back  again  to  our  old  legisla- 
tive of  king,  lords,  and  conmions :  and  whatever  pro- 
vocations have  made  the  crown  be  taken  from  some  of 
our  princes'  heads,  they  never  carried  the  people  so  far 
as  to  place  it  in  another  line. 

But  it  will  be  said,  this  hypothesis  lays  a  ferment 
for  frequent  rebellion.     To  which  I  answer, 

First,  No  more  than  any  other  hypothesis :  for  when; 
the  people  are  made  miserable,  and  find  themselves  ex- 
posed to  the  ill  usage  of  arbitrar)'  power, cry  up  their  go- 
vernors, as  much  as  you  will,  for  sons  of  Jupiter  ;  let 
them  be  sacred  and  divine,  descended,  or  authorized 
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from  heaven :  give  them  out  for  whom  or  what  you 
please,  the  same  will  happen.  The  people,  generally 
ill  treated,  and  contrary  to  riglit,  will  be  ready  upon 
any  occasion  to  ease  themselves  of  a  burden  that  sits 
heavy  upon  them.  They  will  wish,  and  seek  for  the 
opportunity,  which,  in  the  change,  weakness,  and  acci- 
dents of  human  affairs,  seldom  delays  long  to  offer 
itself.  He  must  have  lived  but  a  little  while  in  the 
world  who  has  not  seen  examples  of  this  in  his  time : 
and  he  must  have  read  very  little  who  cannot  produce 
examples  of  it  in  all  sorts  of  governments  in  the  world. 

Secondly,  I  answer,  such  revolutions  happen  not 
upon  every  little  mismanagement  in  public  affairs. 
Great  mistakes  in  the  ruling  part,  any  wrong  and 
inconvenient  laws,  and  all  the  slips  of  human  frailty, 
will  be  borne  by  the  people  without  mutiny  or  mur- 
mur. But  if  a  long  train  of  abuses,  prevarications, 
and  artifices,  all  tending  the  same  way,  make  the  de- 
sign visible  to  the  people,  and  they  cannot  but  feel 
what  they  lie  under,  and  see  whither  they  are  going ; 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  they  should  then 
rouse  themselves,  and  endeavour  to  put  the  rule  into 
such  hands  which  may  secure  to  them  the  ends  for 
which  government  was  at  first  erected ;  and  without 
which,  ancient  names,  and  specious  forms,  are  so  far 
from  being  better,  that  they  are  much  worse  than  the 
state  of  nature,  or  pure  anarchy ;  the  inconveniences 
being  all  as  great  and  as  near,  but  the  remedy  farther 
off  and  more  difficult. 

Thirdly,  I  answer,  that  this  doctrine  of  a  power  in 
the  people  of  providing  for  their  safety,  anew,  by  a 
new  legislative,  when  their  legislators  have  acted  con- 
trary to  their  trust,  by  invading  their  property,  is  the 
best  fence  against  rebellion,  and  the  probablest  means 
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to  hinder  it :  for  rebellion  being  an  opposition,  not  to 
persons,  but  authority,  which  is  founded  only  in  the 
constitutions  and  laws  of  the  government ;  those,  who- 
ever  they  be,   who  by  force  break  through,  and  by 
force  justify  their  violation  of  them,  are  truly  and  pro- 
perly rebels :  for  when  men,  by  entering  into  society 
and  civil  government,  have  excluded  force,  and  intro- 
duccd  laws  for  the  preservation  of  property,  peace,  and 
unity  amongst  themselves,  those  who  set  up  force  again 
in  opposition  to  the  laws,  do  rebellure,  that  is,  bring 
back  again  the  state  of  war,  and  are  properly  rebels ; 
which  they  who  are  in  power  (by  the  pretence  they 
have  to  authority,  the  temptation  of  force  they  have 
in  their  hands,  and  the  Hattery  of  those  about  them) 
being  likeliest  to  do  ;  the  properest  way  to  prevent 
the  evil,  is  to  show  them  the  danger  and  injustice  of 
it,  who  are  under  the  greatest  temptation  to  run  into  it. 
In  both  the  fore-mentioned  cases,  whta  either  the 
legislative  is  changed,  or  the  legislators  act  contrary 
to  the  end  for  which  they  were  constituted  ;  those  who 
are  guilty,  are  guilty  of  rebellion:  for  if  any  one  by 
force  takes  away  the  established  legislative  of  any 
society,  and  the  laws  by  them  made,  pursuiuit  to  their 
trust,  he  thereby  takes  away  the  umpirage,  which 
every  one  had  consented  to,  for  a  peaceable  decision 
of  all  their  controversies,  and  a  bar  to  the  state  of  war 
amongst  them.     They   who   remove   or  change   the 
legislative,  take  away  this  decisive  power,  which  no- 
body can  have,  but  by  the  appointment  and  consent 
of  the  people ;  and  so  destroying  the  authority  which 
the  people  did,  and  nobody  else  can  set  up,  and  in- 
troducing a  power  whicli   the  people  hath  not  au- 
thorized, they  actually  introduce  a  state  of  war,  which 
ii  that  of  force  without  authority :  and  thus,  by  re- 
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moving  the  legislative  established  by  the  society  (in 
whose  decisions  the  people  acquiesced  and  united,  as 
to  that  of  their  own  will),  they  untie  the  knot,  and  ex- 
pose tlie  people  anew  to  the  state  of  war.  And  if 
those  who  by  force  take  away  the  legislative  are 
rebels,  the  legislators  themselves,  as  has  been  shown, 
can  be  no  less  esteemed  so ;  when  they,  who  were  set 
up  for  the  protection  and  preservation  of  the  people, 
their  liberties  and  properties,  shall  by  force  invade  and 
endeavour  to  take  them  away,  and  so  they  putting 
themselves  into  a  state  of  war  with  those  who  made 
them  the  protectors  and  guardians  of  their  peace,  are 
properly,  and  with  the  greatest  aggravation,  rebellantes, 
rebels. 

But  if  they,  who  say  it  lays  a  foundation  for  rebel- 
lion, mean  that  it  may  occasion  civil  wars,  or  intestine 
broils,  to  tell  the  people  they  are  absolved  from  obe- 
dience when  illegal  attempts  are  made  upon  their 
liberties  or  properties,  and  may  oppose  the  unlawful 
violence  of  those  who  were  their  magistrates,  when 
they  invade  their  properties  contrary  to  the  trust  put 
in  them ;  and  that  therefore  this  doctrine  is  not  to  be 
allowed,  being  so  destpactive  to  the  peace  of  the  world  : 
tJiey  may  as  well  say,  upon  the  same  ground,  that 
honest  men  may  not  oppose  robbers  or  purates,  because 
this  may  occasion  disorder  or  bloodshed.  If  any  mis- 
chief come  in  such  cases,  it  is  not  to  be  charged  upon 
him  who  defends  his  own  right,  but  on  him  that  in- 
vades his  neighbour's.  If  the  innocent  honest  man 
must  quietly  quit  all  he  has,  for  peace  sake,  to  him 
who  will  lay  violent  hands  upon  it,  I  desire  it  may  be 
considered,  what  a  kind  of  peace  there  will  be  in  the 
world,  which  consists  only  in  violence  and  rapine; 
and  which  is  to  be  maintained  only  for  the  benefit  of 
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robbers  and  oppressors,  ^\'ho  would  not  think  it  an 
admirable  peace  betwixt  the  mighty  and  the  mean, 
when  the  lamb,  without  resistance,  yielded  his  throat 
to  be  torn  by  the  innH;rious  wolt?  Polyphemus's 
den  gives  us  a  perfect  pattern  of  such  a  peace,  and 
such  a  government,  wherein  LUysses  and  his  compa- 
nions  had  nothing  to  do,  but  quietly  to  suffer  them, 
selves  to  be  devoured.  And  no  doubt  Ulysses,  who 
was  n  prudent  man,  preached  up  passive  obedience, 
and  exhorted  them  to  a  quiet  submission,  by  re- 
presenting to  them  of  what  concernment  peace  was 
to  mankind ;  and  by  showing  the  inconveniences 
which  might  happen,  if  they  should  offer  to  resist  Po- 
lyphemus, who  had  now  the  power  over  them. 

The  end  of  government  is  the  good  of  mankind  ; 
and  which  is  best  for  mankind,  that  the  people  should 
be  al"ays  exposed  to  the  boundless  will  of  tyranny, 
or  that  the  rulers  should  be  sometimes  liable  to  be 
opposed,  when  they  grow  exorbitant  in  the  use  of 
their  power,  and  employ  it  for  the  destruction,  and 
not  the  preservation,  of  the  properties  of  their 
people  ? 

RICHES. 

Riches  may  be  instrumental  to  so  many  good  pur- 
poses, that  it  is,  I  think,  vanity,  rather  than  religion 
or  philosophy,  to  pretend  to  contenm  them.  But  yet 
they  may  be  purchased  too  dear.  iMy  age  and  health 
demand  a  retreat  from  bustle  and  business ;  and  the 
pursuit  of  some  inquiries  I  have  in  my  thoughts 
makes  it  more  desirable  than  any  of  those  rewards 
which  public  employments  tempt  people  with.  I 
think  the  little  I  have  enough,  and  do  not  desire  to 
live  higher,  or  die  richer,  than  I  am ;  and  therefore 
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you  have  reason  rather  to  pity  the  folly,  than  congra- 
tulate the  fortune,  that  engages  me  in  the  whirlpool. 

NATIONAL  IIICIIES. 

Gold  and  silver,  though  they  serve  for  few,  yet 
they  command  all  the  conveniences  of  life ;  and  there- 
fore in  a  plenty  of  them  consist  riches. 

Every  one  knows  that  mines  alone  furnish  these : 
but  withal  it  is  observable,  that  most  countries,  stored 
with  them  by  nature,  are  poor :  the  digging  and  re- 
fining of  these  metals  taking  up  the  labour,  and  wast^ 
ing  the  number  of  the  people.  For  which  reason  the 
wise  policy  of  the  Chinese  will  not  suffer  the  mines 
they  have  to  be  wrought.  Nor,  indeed,  things  rightly 
considered,  do  gold  and  silver,  drawn  out  of  the 
mine,  equally  enrich,  with  what  is  got  by  trade.  He 
Aat  would  make  the  lighter  scale  preponderate  to  the 
opposite,  will  not  so  soon  do  it  by  adding  increase  of 
new  weight  to  the  emptier,  as  if  he  took  out  of  the 
heavier  what  he  adds  to  the  lighter,  for  then  half  so 
much  will  do  it.  Riches  do  not  consist  in  having 
more  gold  and  silver,  but  in  having  more  in  propor- 
tion than  the  rest  of  the  world,  or  than  our  neighbours, 
whereby  we  are  enabled  to  procure  to  ourselves  a 
greater  plenty  of  the  conveniences  of  life  than  combes 
within  the  reach  of  neighbouring  kingdoms  and  states, 
who,  sharing  the  gold  and  silver  of  the  world  in  less 
proportion,  want  the  means  of  plenty  and  power,  and 
so  are  poorer.  Nor  would  they  be  one  jot  the  richer, 
if,  by  the  discovery  of  new  mines,  the  quantity  of 
gold  and  silver  in  the  world  becoming  twice  as  much 
as  it  is,  their  shares  of  them  should  be  doubled.  By 
gold  and  silver  in  the  world,  I  must  be  understood  to 
mean    not  what  lies  hid  in  the  earth,  but  what  is 
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already  out  of  the  mine,  in  the  hands  and  possessions 
of  men.  This,  if  well  considered,  would  be  no  small 
encouragement  to  trade,  which  is  a  surer  and  shorter 
way  to  riches  than  any  other,  where  it  is  managed 
with  skill  and  industry. 

*  •  *  *  • 

A  kingdom  grows  rich  or  poor  just  as  a  farmer 
doth,  and  no  otherwise.  Let  us  suppose  the  whole 
isle  of  Portland  one  farm  ;  and  that  the  owner,  besides 
what  serves  his  family,  carries  to  market  to  Wey- 
mouth and  Dorchester,  &.c.  cattle,  corn,  butter,  cheese, 
wool  or  cloth,  lead  and  tin,  all  commodities  produced 
and  wrought  within  his  farm  of  Portland,  to  the  value  of 
a  thousand  pounds  yearly  ;  and  for  this  brings  home  in 
salt,  wine,  oil,  spice,  linen,  and  silks,  to  the  value  of  nine 
hundred  pounds,  and  the  remaining  hundred  pounds 
in  money.  It  is  evident  he  grows  every  year  a  hundred 
pounds  richer,  and  so  at  the  end  of  ten  years  will  have 
clearly  got  a  thousand  pounds.  If  the  owner  be  a  better 
husband,  and,  contenting  himself  with  his  native  com- 
modities, buy  less  wine,  spice,  and  silk,  at  market,  and 
so  bring  home  five  hundred  pounds  in  money  yearly, 
instead  of  a  thousand  pounds,  at  the  end  of  ten  years 
he  will  have  five  thousand  pounds  by  him,  and  be 
so  much  richer.  He  dies,  and  his  son  succeeds,  a 
fashionable  young  gentleman  that  cannot  dine  without 
champagne  and  burgundy,  nor  sleep  but  in  a  damask 
bed  ;  whose  wife  must  spread  a  long  train  of  brocade, 
and  his  children  be  always  in  the  newest  French  cut 
and  stuft";  he  being  come  to  the  estate,  keeps  on  a 
very  busy  family  ;  the  markets  are  weekly  frequented, 
and  the  commodities  of  his  farm  carried  out  and  sold 
as  formerly,  but  the  returns  are  made  something  dif- 
ferent ;  the  fashionable  way  of  eating,  drinking,  fur- 
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niturc,  anil  clothing,  for  himself  and  family,  requires 
more  sugar  and  spice,  wine  and  fruit,  silk  and  rib- 
bons, than  in  his  father's  time ;  so  that,  instead  of 
nine  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  he  now  brings  home 
of  consumable  commodities  to  the  value  of  eleven 
hundred  pounds  yearly.  "What  comes  of  this  ?  He 
lives  in  splendour,  it  is  true ;  but  this  unavoidably 
carries  away  the  money  his  father  got,  and  he  is  every 
year  a  hundred  pounds  poorer.  To  his  expenses, 
beyond  his  income,  add  debauchery,  idleness,  and 
quarrels  amongst  his  servants,  whereby  his  manufac- 
tures are  disturbed,  and  his  business  neglected,  and  a 
general  disorder  and  confusion  through  his  whole 
family  and  farm.  This  will  tumble  him  down  the 
hill  the  faster,  and  the  stock  which  the  industry, 
frugality,  and  good  order  of  his  father  had  laid  up, 
will  be  quickly  brought  to  an  end,  and  he  fast  in  pri- 
son.  A  farm  and  a  kingdom  in  this  respect  differ  no 
more  than  as  greater  or  less.  We  may  trade,  and 
be  busy,  and  grow  poor  by  it,  unless  we  regulate  our 
expenses  ;  if  to  this  we  are  idle,  negligent,  dishonest, 
malicious,  and  disturb  the  sober  and  industrious  in 
their  business,  let  it  be  upon  what  pretence  it  will, 
we  shall  ruin  the  faster. 

QUOTING  THE  SCRIPTURE*. 

I  know  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  a  multitude  of 
texts  heaped  up,  for  the  maintaining  of  an  espoused 
proposition ;  but  in  a  sense  often  so  remote  from  their 
true  meaning,  that  one  can  hardly  avoid  thinking  that 
those  who  so  used  them  either  sought  not,  or  valued 
not,  the  sense;   and  were  satisfied  with  the  sound, 

*  See  also  bible  chapters  axd  verses. 
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where  they  could  but  get  that  to  favour  them.  But 
a  verbal  concordance  leads  not  always  to  texts  of  the 
same  meaning;  trusting  too  much  thereto  will  furnish 
us  but  with  slight  proofs  in  many  cases,  and  any  one 
may  observe  how  apt  tluit  is  to  jumble  together  pas- 
sages of  Scripture,  not  relating  to  the  same  matter, 
and  thereby  to  disturb  and  unsettle  the  true  meaning 
of  holy  Scripture.  I  have  therefore  said,  that  we 
should  compare  together  places  of  Scripture  treating  of 
the  same  point.  Thus,  indeed,  one  part  of  the  sacred 
text  could  not  fail  to  give  light  unto  another. 

SLAVERY. 

The  natural  liberty  of  man  is  to  be  free  from  any 
superior  power  on  earth,  and  not  to  be  under  the  will 
or  legislative  authority  of  man,  but  to  have  only  the 
law  of  nature  for  his  rule.  The  liberty  of  man,  in 
society,  is  to  be  under  no  other  legislative  power,  but 
that  established,  by  consent,  in  the  commonwealth ; 
nor  under  the  dominion  of  any  will,  or  restraint  of  any 
law,  but  what  that  legislative  shall  enact,  according 
to  the  trust  put  in  it.  Freedom,  then,  is  not  what 
Sir  Robert  Filmer  tells  us,  Observations,  A.  55.  "  a 
liberty  for  every  one  to  do  what  he  lists,  to  live  as  he 
pleases,  and  not  to  be  tied  by  any  laws  ;"  but  freedom 
of  men  under  government  is  to  have  a  standing  rule 
to  live  by,  common  to  every  one  of  that  society,  and 
made  by  the  legislative  power  erected  in  it ;  a  liberty 
to  follow  my  own  will  in  all  things,  where  the  rule 
prescribes  not ;  and  not  to  be  subject  to  the  incon- 
stant,  uncertain,  unknown,  arbitrary  will  of  another 
man  :  as  freedom  of  nature  is,  to  be  under  no  other 
restraint  but  the  law  of  nature. 

This  freedom  from  absolute,  arbitrary  power  is  so 
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necessary  to,  and  closely  joined  with,  a  man's  preser- 
vation, that  he  cannot  part  with  it,  but  by  what  for- 
feits his  preservation  and  life  together:  for  a  man, 
not  having  the  power  of  his  own  life,  cannot,  by  com- 
pact, or  his  own  consent,  enslave  himself  to  any  one, 
nor  put  himself  under  the  absolute,  arbitrary  power 
of  another,  to  take  away  his  life  when  he  pleases. 
Nobody  can  give  more  power  than  he  has  himself; 
and  he  that  cannot  take  away  his  own  life,  cannot 
give  another  power  over  it.  Indeed,  having  by  his 
fault  forfeited  his  own  life,  by  some  act  that  deserves 
death,  he  to  whom  he  has  forfeited  it  may  (when  he 
has  him  in  his  power)  delay  to  take  it,  and  make  use 
of  him  to  his  service,  and  he  does  him  no  injury  by 
it:  for,  whenever  he  finds  tlie  hardship  of  his  slavery 
outweigh  the  value  of  his  life,  it  is  in  his  power,  by 
resisting  the  will  of  his  master,  to  draw  on  himself 
the  death  he  desires. 

This  is  the  perfect  condition  of  slavery,  which  is 
nothing  else  but  the  state  of  war  continued  between 
a  lawful  conqueror  and  a  captive :  for,  if  once  com* 
pact  enter  between  them,  and  make  an  agreement  for 
a  limited  power  on  the  one  side,  and  obedience  on 
the  other,  the  state  of  war  and  slavery  ceases,  as  long 
as  the  compact  endures ;  for,  as  has  been  said,  no  man 
can,  by  agreement,  pass  over  to  another  that  which 
he  hath  not  in  himself,  a  power  over  his  own  life. 

THE  RIGHT  or  SUBSISTENCE. 

We  know  God  hath  not  left  one  man  so  to  the 
mercy  of  another,  that  he  may  starve  him  if  he  please. 
God  the  Ix)rd  and  Father  of  all  has  given  no  one  of 
his  children  such  a  property  in  his  peculiar  portion  of 
the  things  of  this  world,  but  that  he  has  given  his 

i2 
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iiccUy  bruiher  a  right  to  the  burplu.sagc  of  his  gooda ; 
so  that  it  cannot  justly  be  denied  liiiu,  when  hisprtsh- 
lug  wants  call  fur  it :  and  thtrcfore  uo  man  could 
ever  have  a  just  power  over  the  life  of  another  by 
right  of  property  in  land  or  possessions ;  since  it  would 
always  be  a  sin,  in  any  man  of  estate,  to  let  his  bro- 
ther perish  for  want  of  aftbrding  him  relief  out  of  his 
plenty.  As  justice  gives  every  man  a  title  to  the  pro- 
duct of  his  honest  industiy,  and  the  fair  acquisitions 
of  his  ancestors  descended  to  him,  so  charity  gives 
every  man  a  title  to  so  much  out  of  anotlier's  plenty 
as  will  keep  him  from  extreme  want,  where  he  has  no 
means  to  subsist  otherwise :  and  a  man  can  no  more 
justly  make  use  of  another's  necessity  to  force  him  to 
become  his  vassal,  by  withholding  that  relief  God  re- 
quires him  to  afford  to  the  wants  of  his  brother,  than 
he  that  has  more  strength  can  seize  upon  a  weaker, 
master  him  to  his  obedience,  and  with  a  dagger  at 
his  tluroat  offer  hmi  death  or  slavery. 

THE  PROPER  USE  OF  TERMS. 

Knowledge,  I  find,  in  myself,  and,  I  conceive,  in 
others,  consists  in  the  perfection  of  the  agreement  or 
disagreement  of  the  in)mediate  objects  of  the  mind  in 
thinking,  which  I  tall  ideas  ;  but  whether  it  does  so 
in  others  or  no,  must  be  determined  by  their  own 
experience,  reflecting  upon  the  action  of  their  mind  in 
knowing ;  for  that  I  cannot  alter,  nor  I  think  they 
themselves.  But  whether  they  will  call  those  inmie- 
diate  objects  of  their  muid  in  thinking  ideas  or  no, 
is  perfectly  in  their  own  choice.  If  they  dislike  that 
name,  they  may  call  them  notions  or  conceptions,  or 
how  they  please ;  it  matters  not,  if  they  use  them  so 
as  to  avoid  obscurity  and  confusion.     If  they  are 
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constantly  used  in  the  same  and  a  known  sense,  every 
one  has  the  liberty  to  please  himself  in  his  terms ; 
there  lies  neither  trutli,  nor  error,  nor  science,  in  that, 
though  those  that  take  them  for  things,  and  not  for 
what  they  are,  bare  arbitrary  signs  of  our  ideas,  make 
a  great  deal  of  ado  often  a])out  them,  as  if  some  great 
matter  lay  in  the  use  of  this  or  that  sound.  All  that 
I  know  or  can  imagine  of  diftcrence  about  them  is, 
that  those  words  are  always  best,  whose  significations 
I  are  best  known  in  the  sense  they  are  used  ;  and  so  are 
kast  apt  to  breed  confusion.  (See  abuse  of  words.) 

MODES  OF  THINKING. 

When  the  mind  turns  its  view  inwards  upon 
itself,  and  contemplates  its  own  actions,  thinking  is 
the  first  that  occurs.  In  it  the  mind  observes  a  great 
variety  of  modifications,  and  from  thence  receives  di- 
stinct ideas.  Thus  the  perception  which  actually 
accompanies,  and  is  annexed  to,  any  impression  on 
the  body,  made  by  an  external  object,  being  distinct 
from  all  other  modifications  of  thinking,  furnishes  the 
mind  with  a  distinct  idea,  which  we  call  sensation ; 
which  is,  as  it  were,  the  actual  entrance  of  any  idea 
into  the  understanding  by  the  senses.  The  same 
idea,  when  it  again  recurs  without  the  operation  of 
the  like  object  on  the  external  sensory,  is  remem- 
brance :  if  it  be  sought  after  by  the  mind,  and  with 
pain  and  endeavour  found,  and  brought  again  in  view, 
it  is  recollection  :  if  it  be  held  there  long  under  atten- 
tive consideration,  it  is  contemplation  :  when  ideas 
float  in  our  mind,  without  any  refiection  or  regard  of 
the  understanding,  it  is  that  which  tlie  French  call 
reverie  :  our  language  has  scarce  a  name  for  it.  \Vhen 
the  ideas  that  offer  themselves  (for,  as  I  have  observed 
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in  another  place,  whilst  we  are  awake,  there  will 
alwaj'S  be  a  train  of  ideas  succeeding  one  another  in 
our  minds)  are  taken  notice  of,  and,  as  it  were,  re- 
gistered in  the  memory,  it  is  attention  :  when  the 
mind,  with  great  earnestness,  and  of  great  choice, 
fixes  its  view  on  any  idea,  considers  it  on  all  sides, 
and  will  not  be  called  oft'  by  the  ordinary  solicitation 
of  other  ideas,  it  is  that  we  call  intention,  or  study  : 
sleep,  without  dreaming,  is  rest  from  all  these;  and 
dreaming  itself  is  the  having  of  ideas  (whilst  the  out- 
ward senses  are  stopped,  so  that  they  receive  not  out- 
ward objects  with  their  usual  quickness)  in  the  mind, 
not  suggested  by  any  external  objects,  or  known  oc- 
casion,  nor  under  any  choice  or  conduct  of  the  under- 
standing at  all ;  and  whether  that  whidi  we  call  ex- 
tasy  be  not  dreaming  with  the  eyes  open,  I  leave  to 
be  examined. 

THINKiyo  FOR  OURSELVES. 

Not  that  I  want  a  due  respect  to  other  men's 
opinions ;  but,  after  all,  the  greatest  reverence  is  due 
to  truth  ;  and  I  hope  it  will  not  be  thought  arrogance 
to  say,  that,  perhaps,  we  should  make  greater  pro- 
gress in  the  discovery  of  rational  and  contemplative 
knowledge,  if  we  sought  it  in  the  fountain,  in  the 
consideration  of  things  themselves ;  and  made  use  ra- 
ther of  our  own  thoughts,  than  other  men's,  to  find 
it.  For,  I  think,  we  may  as  rationally  hope  to  see 
with  other  men's  eyes,  as  to  know  by  other  men's 
understandings.  So  much  as  we  ourselves  consider 
and  comprehend  of  truth  and  reason,  so  much  we 
possess  of  real  and  true  knowledge.  The  floating  of 
other  men's  opinions  in  our  brains  makes  us  not  one 
jot  the  more  knowing,  though  they  happen  to  be 
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true.  ^^Tiat  in  them  was  science,  is  in  us  but  opini- 
atrety ;  whilst  we  give  up  our  assent  only  to  reverend 
names,  and  do  not,  as  they  did,  employ  our  own  rea- 
son to  understand  those  truths  which  gave  them  repu- 
tation. Aristotle  was  certainly  a  knowing  man,  but 
nobody  ever  thought  him  so,  because  he  blindly  em- 
braced, and  confidently  vented,  the  opinions  of  an- 
other. And  if  the  taking  up  of  another's  principles, 
without  examining  them,  made  not  him  a  philoso- 
pher, I  suppose  it  will  hardly  make  any  body  else  so. 
In  the  sciences,  every  one  has  so  much  as  he  really 
knows  and  comprehends ;  what  he  believes  only,  and 
takes  upon  trust,  are  but  shreds ;  which,  however 
well  in  the  whole  piece,  make  no  considerable  addi- 
lion  to  his  stock  who  gathers  them.  Such  borrowed 
wealth,  like  fairy  money,  though  it  were  gold  in  the 
hand  from  which  he  received  it,  will  be  but  leaves  and 
dust  when  it  comes  to  use. 

TRUTH,  AND  THE  SEARCHING  FOR  IT. 

He  that  would  seriously  set  upon  the  search  of 
truth  ought  in  the  first  place  to  prepare  his  mind  with 
a  love  of  it :  for  he  that  loves  it  not,  will  not  take 
much  pains  to  get  it,  nor  be  much  concerned  when  he 
misses  it.  There  is  nobody  in  the  commonwealth  of 
learning  who  does  not  profess  himself  a  lover  of 
truth  ;  and  there  is  not  a  rational  creature  that  would 
not  take  it  amiss  to  be  thought  otherwise  of.  And 
yet  for  all  this,  one  may  truly  say,  that  there  are  very 
few  lovers  of  truth  for  truth's  sake,  even  amongst 
those  who  persuade  themselves  that  they  are  so. 
How  a  man  may  know  whether  he  be  so  in  earnest  is 
worth  inquiry ;  and  I  think  there  is  one  unerring 
mark  of  it,  viz.   the  not  entertaining  any  proposition 
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with  greater  assurance  than  the  proofs  it  is  built  upon 
will  warrant.  Whoever  goes  beyond  this  measure  of 
assent,  it  is  plain,  receives  not  truth  in  the  love  of  it ; 
loves  not  truth  for  truth's  sake,  but  for  some  other  by- 
end.  For  the  evidence  that  any  proposition  is  true  (ex- 
cept such  as  are  self-evident)  lying  only  in  the  proofs  a 
man  has  of  it,  whatsoever  degrees  of  assent  he  aftbrda 
it  beyond  the  degrees  of  that  evidence,  it  is  plain, 
that  all  the  surplusage  of  assurance  is  owing  to  some 
other  arilction,  and  not  to  the  love  of  truth  :  it  being 
as  impossible  that  the  love  of  truth  should  cany  my 
assent  above  the  evidence  there  is  to  nie  that  it  is 
true,  as  that  the  love  of  truth  should  make  me  assent 
to  any  proposition,  for  the  sake  of  that  evidence, 
which  it  has  not,  that  it  is  true ;  which  is,  in  eftcct, 
to  love  it  as  a  truth,  because  it  is  possible  or  probable 
that  it  may  not  be  true.  In  any  truth  that  gets  not 
possession  of  our  minds  by  the  irresistible  light  of 
self-evidence,  or  by  the  force  of  demonstration,  the 
arguments  that  gain  it  assent  are  the  vouchers  and 
gage  of  its  probability  to  us ;  and  we  can  receive 
it  for  no  other  than  such  as  they  deliver  it  to  our 
luiderstandings.  Whatsoever  credit  or  authority  we 
give  to  any  proposition  more  than  it  receives  from 
the  principles  and  proofs  it  supports  itself  upon,  is 
owing  to  our  inclinations  that  way,  and  is  so  far  a  de- 
rogation from  the  love  of  truth  as  such ;  which  as  it 
can  receive  no  evidence  from  our  passions  or  interests, 
so  it  should  receive  no  tincture  from  them. 
«  •  «  «  • 

The  impartial  lovers  and  searchers  of  truth  are  a 
great  deal  fewer  than  one  could  wish  or  imagine. 
It  is  a  rare  thing  to  rind  any  one  to  whom  one  can 
communicate  one's  thoughts  freely,  and  from  whom 
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one  may  expect  a  careful  examination  and  impartial 
judgrtient  of  tlicm.  To  be  learned  in  the  lump  by 
other  men's  thouglits,  and  to  be  in  the  right  by  say- 
ing after  others,  is  the  much  easier  and  quicker  way; 
hut  how  a  rational  man,  that  should  inquire  and  know 
tor  himself,  can  content  himself  with  a  faith  or  re- 
ligion taken  upon  trust,  or  with  such  a  servile  sub- 
mission of  his  understanding,  as  to  admit  all  and 
nothing  else  but  what  fashion  makes  at  present 
passable  amongst  some  men,  is  to  me  astonishing. 
I  do  not  wonder  that  concerning  many  points  you 
should  have  difFcrent  apprehensions  from  what  you 
meet  with  in  authors;  with  a  free  mind,  that  un- 
biassedly  pursues  truth,  it  cannot  be  otherwise ;  1st, 
Because  all  authors  did  not  write  unbiassedly  for 
truth's  sake  ;  and,  2dly,  Because  there  are  scarce  any 
two  men  that  have  perfectly  the  same  views  of  the 
same  thing  till  they  come  with  attention,  and  perhaps 
mutual  assistance,  to  examine  it.  A  consideration 
that  makes  conversation  with  the  living  much  more 
desirable  and  useful  than  consulting  the  dead,  would 
the  living  but  be  inquisitive  after  truth,  apply  their 
thoughts  with  attention  to  the  gaining  of  it,  and  be 
indifferent  with  whom  it  was  found,  so  they  could  but 
find  it  The  first  requisite  to  the  profiting  by  books 
is  not  to  judge  of  opinions  by  the  authority  of  the 
writer.  None  have  the  right  of  dictating  but  God 
himself,  and  that  because  he  is  truth  itself.  All 
others  have  a  right  to  be  followed  as  far  as  I  have, 
and  no  farther,  i.  e.  as  far  as  the  evidence  of  what 
they  say  convinces,  and  of  that  my  own  understand- 
ing alone  nnist  be  judge  for  me  and  nothing  else.  If 
we  made  our  own  eyes  our  own  guides,  admitted  or 
-rejected  opinions  only  by  the  evidence  of  reason,  we 
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should  neither  embrace  nor  refuse  any  tenet,  because 
we  iind  it  publislicd  by  another,  of  what  name  or 
character  soever  he  was. 

•  «  •  •  • 

To  love  truth,  for  truth's  sake,  is  the  principal 

part  of  human  perfection  in  this  world,  and  the  seed- 
plot  of  all  other  virtues. 

•  *  •  *  • 

He  is  little  acquainted  with  the  subject  of  this  trea- 
tise, the  Understanding,  who  does  not  know,  that  as 
it  is  the  most  elevated  faculty  of  the  soul,  so  it  is 
employed  with  a  greater  and  more  constant  delight 
than  any  of  the  other.  Its  searches  after  truth  are  a 
sort  of  hawking  and  hunting,  wherein  the  very  pur- 
suit makes  a  great  part  of  the  pleasure.  Every  step 
the  mind  takes  in  its  progress  towards  knowletige 
makes  some  discovery,  which  is  not  only  new,  but  the 
best  too,  for  the  time  at  least. 

For  the  understanding,  like  the  eye,  judging  of 
objects  only  by  its  own  sight,  cannot  but  be  pleased 
with  what  it  discovers,  having  less  regret  for  what  has 
escaped  it,  because  it  is  unknown.  Thus  he  who  has 
raised  himself  above  the  alms-basket,  and,  not  con- 
tent to  live  lazily  on  scraps  of  begged  opinions,  sets 
his  own  thoughts  on  work,  to  find  and  follow  truth, 
will  (whatever  he  lights  on)  not  miss  the  hunter's 
satisfaction  ;  every  moment  of  his  pursuit  will  reward 
his  pains  with  some  deliglit,  and  he  will  have  reason 
to  think  his  time  not  ill  spent,  even  when  he  cannot 
nmcli  boast  of  any  great  acquisition. 

•  *  *  «  * 

The  imputation  of  novelty  is  a  terrible  charge 
amongst  those  who  judge  of  men's  heads,  as  they  do 
of  their  perukes,  by  the  fashion  ;  and  can  allow  none 
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be  right  but  the  received  doctrines.  Truth  scarce 
ret  yet  carried  it  by  vote  any  where  at  its  first  ap- 
llpearar.ce:  new  opinions  are  always  suspected,  and 
usually  opposed,  without  any  other  reason,  but  be- 
cause they  are  not  already  common.  But  truth,  like 
L!:old,  is  not  the  less  so  for  being  newly  brought  out 
of  the  mine.  It  is  trial  and  examination  must  give 
it  price,  and  not  any  antique  fashion :  and  though 
it  he  not  yet  current  by  the  public  stamp,  yet  it  may, 
tor  all  that,  be  as  old  as  nature,  and  is  certainly  not 

the  less  genuine. 

«  «  *  «  « 

'  If  I  could  think  that  discourses  and  arguments  to 
the  understanding  were  like  the  several  sorts  of  cates 
to  difterent  palates  and  stomachs,  some  nauseous  and 
destructive  to  one,  which  are  pleasant  and  restorative 
to  another ;  I  should  no  more  think  of  books  and 
study,  and  should  think  my  time  better  employed  at 
push-pin  than  in  reading  or  writing.  But  I  am  con- 
vinced to  the  contrary  :  I  know  there  is  truth  opposite 
to  falsehood,  that  it  may  be  found  if  people  will,  and 
is  worth  the  seeking,  and  is  not  only  the  most  va- 
luable, but  the  pleasantest  thing  in  the  world.  And 
therefore  I  am  no  more  troubled  and  disturbed  with 
all  the  dust  that  is  raised  against  it,  than  I  should  be 
to  sec  from  the  top  of  a  high  steeple,  where  I  had 
clear  air  and  sunshine,  a  company  of  great  boys  or 
little  boys  (for  it  is  all  one)  throw  up  the  dust  in  the 
air,  which  reached  not  me,  but  fell  down  in  their  own 

eyes. 

*  «  •  •  « 

I  flatter  myself  that  I  am  so  sincere  a  lover  of 

'  truth,  that  it  is  very  indifferent  to  me,  so  I  am  pos- 

•essed  of  it,  whether  it  be  my  own  or  any  other's 
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discovery.  For  I  count  any  parcel  of  this  gold  not 
the  less  to  be  valued,  nor  not  the  less  enriching,  be- 
cause I  wrought  it  not  out  of  the  mine  myseH".  I 
think  every  one  ought  to  contribute  to  the  common 
stock,  and  to  have  no  other  scruple,  or  shyness,  about 
the  receiving  of  trutli,  but  that  he  be  not  imposed  on, 
and  take  counterfeit,  and  what  will  not  bear  the  touch, 

for  genuine  and  real  truth. 

*  *  •  •  • 

I  can  easily  forgive  those  who  have  not  been  at  the 
pains  to  read  the  third  book  of  my  Essay,  if  they 
make  use  of  expressions  that,  when  examined,  signify 
nothing  at  all,  in  defence  of  hypotheses  that  have 
long  possessed  their  minds,  I  am  far  from  imagining 
myself  infallible;  but  yet  I  should  be  loth  to  differ 
from  any  thinking  man,  being  fully  persuaded  there 
are  very  few  things  of  pure  speculation,  wherein  two 
thinking  men,  who  impartially  seek  truth,  can  differ, 
if  they  give  themselves  the  leisure  to  examine  their 

hypotheses,  and  understand  one  another. 

»  •  *  •  * 

He  that  follows  truth  impartially  seldom  pleases 
any  set  of  men ;  and  I  know  not  how  a  great  many 
of  those  who  pretend  to  be  spreaders  of  light  and 
teachers  of  truth  would  yet  have  men  depend  upon 
them  for  it,  and  take  it  rather  upon  their  words  than 
their  own  knowledge,  just  cooked  and  seasoned  as 

they  think  tit. 

*  »  «  «  • 

Since  my  last  to  you,  I  opened  the  packet,  and  t 
therein  found  yours  of  the  IGth  instant,  which  makes  ' 
me  love  and  value  you,  if  it  were  possible,  more  than 
I  did  before;   you  having  therein,  in  short,  so  well  | 
described  wherein   the  happiness  of  a  rational  crea-  I 
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ure  in  this  world  consists  ;  though  tlicrc  are  few  that 
oake  any  other  use  of  their  half-employed  and  under- 
vlued  reason  but  to  bandy  against  it.  It  is  well,  as 
rou  observe,  that  they  agree  as  ill  with  one  another, 
18  they  do  with  common  sense.  For  when  by  the  in- 
nuence  of  some  prevailing  head  they  all  lean  one 
hray,  truth  is  sure  to  be  borne  down,  and  there  is 
nothing  so  dangerous  as  to  make  inquiry  after  her; 
and  to  own  her,  for  her  own  sake,  is  a  most  unpardon- 
able crime. 

USURPERS. 

In  aU  lawful  governments,  the  designation  of  the 
aersons  who  are  to  bear  rule  is  as  natural  and  neccs- 
jary  a  part  as  tlie  form  of  the  government  itself,  and 
:s  that  wliich  had  its  establishment  originally  from  the 
people ;  the  anarchy  being  much  alike,  to  have  no 
form  of  government  at  all ;  or  to  agree,  that  it  shall 
be  monarchical,  but  to  appoint  no  way  to  design  the 
person  that  shall  have  the  power,  and  be  the  monarch. 
Hence  all  commoinvealths,  with  the  form  of  govern- 
ment established,  have  rules  also  of  appointing  those 
who  are  to  have  any  share  in  the  public  authority,  and 
settled  methods  of  conveying  the  right  to  them :  for 
:he  anarchy  is  much  alike,  to  have  no  form  of  govern- 
ment at  all ;  or  to  agree  that  it  shall  be  monarchical, 
but  to  appoint  no  way  to  know  or  design  the  person 
that  shall  have  the  power,  and  be  the  monarch. 
Whoever  gets  into  the  exercise  of  any  part  of  the 
power,  by  other  ways  than  what  the  laws  of  the  com- 
munity have  prescribed,  hath  no  right  to  be  obeyed, 
though  the  form  of  the  commonwealth  be  still  pre- 
eerved  ;  since  he  is  not  the  person  tlie  laws  have 
appointed,  and  consequently  not  the  person  the  people 
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have  consented  to.  Nor  can  such  an  usurper,  or  any 
deriving  from  him,  ever  have  a  title,  till  the  people 
are  both  at  liberty  to  consent,  and  have  actually  con- 
sented, to  allow  and  confirm  in  him  the  |X)wer  he 
hath  till  then  usurped. 

USURY  LAWS  AXD  INTEREST  OF   MONEY. 

The  first  thing  to  be  considered  is,  '•'  A\'hether  the 
price  of  the  hire  of  money  can  be  regulated  by  law  ?" 
and  to  that,  I  think,  generally  speaking,  one  may  say, 
it  is  manifest  it  cannot.  For  since  it  is  impossible 
to  make  a  law,  that  shall  hinder  a  man  from  giving 
away  his  money  or  estate  to  whom  he  pleases ;  it  will 
be  impossible,  by  any  contrivance  of  law,  to  hinder 
men,  skilled  in  the  power  they  have  over  their  own 
goods,  and  the  ways  of  conveying  them  to  others,  to 
purchase  money  to  be  lent  them,  at  what  rate  soever 
their  occasions  shall  make  it  necessary  for  them  to 
have  it ;  for  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  no  man  bor- 
rows money,  or  pays  use,  out  of  mere  pleasure  ;  it  is 
the  want  of  money  drives  men  to  that  trouble  and 
charge  of  borrowing  ;  and  proportionably  to  this  want, 
so  will  every  one  have  it,  whatever  price  it  cost  him. 
^V'herein  the  skilful,  I  say,  will  always  so  manage  it, 
as  to  avoid  the  prohibition  of  your  law,  and  keep  out 
of  its  penalty,  do  what  you  can.  M''hat  then  will  be 
the  unavoidable  consequences  of  such  a  law  ? 

1.  It  will  make  the  difficulty  of  borrowing  and 
lending  much  greater,  whereby  trade  (the  foundation 
of  riches)  will  be  obstructed. 

2.  It  will  be  a  prejudice  to  none,  but  those  whc 
most  need  assistance  and  help  ;  I  mean  widows  and 
orphans,  and  others  uninstructed  in  the  arts  and  ma- 
nagement of  more  skilful  men,  whose  estates  lying  ir 
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noncy.  they  will  be  sure,  especially  orjihans,  to  have 
:io  more  profit  of  their  money  than  what  interest  the 
law  barely  allows. 

'A.  It  will  mightily  increase  the  advantage  of 
l)ankcrs  and  scriveners,  and  other  such  expert  brokers, 
who,  skilled  in  the  arts  of  putting  out  money,  ac- 
cording  to  the  true  and  natural  value,  which  the  pre- 
sent state  of  trade,  money,  and  debts,  shall  always 
raise  interest  to,  they  will  infallibly  get  what  the  true 
value  of  interest  shall  be  above  the  legal ;  for  men, 
finding  the  convenience  of  lodging  their  money  in 
hands,  where  they  can  be  sure  of  it  at  short  warning, 
the  ignorant  and  lazy  will  be  forwardest  to  put  it 
into  these  men's  hands,  who  are  known  willingly  to 
receive,  and  where  they  can  readily  have  the  whole, 
or  part,  upon  any  sudden  occasion,  that  may  call  for 
it. 

4.  I  fear  I  may  reckon  it  as  one  of  those  probable 
consequences  of  such  a  law,  that  it  is  likely  to  cause 

_Teat  perjury  in  the  nation ;  a  crime,  than  which 
liing  is  more  carefully  to  be  prevented  by  law- 
■:ers,  not  only  by  penalties,  that  shall  attend  ap. 
,  .rent  and  proved  perjury,  but  by  avoiding  and  les- 
sening, as  much  as  may  be,  the  temptations  to  it ;  for 
where  those  are  strong  (as  they  are  where  men  shall 
swear  for  iheir  own  advantage),  there  the  fear  of 
])t.naliies  to  follow  will  have  little  restraint,  especially 
f  il'  the  crime  be  hard  to  be  proved. 

•  •  •  *  « 

High  interest  is  thought  by  some  a  prejudice  to 

I  trade ;  but  if  we  look  back,  we  shall  find  that  Eng- 

i  land  never  throve  so  welL,  nor  was  there  ever  brought 

into  England  so  great  an  increase  of  wealth  since,  as 

in  queen  Elizabeth's  and  king  James  I.  and  Charles 
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the  First's  time,  when  money  was  at  ten  and  eight  ptd 
cent.  I  will  not  say  high  interest  was  the  cause  of  itJ 
For  I  rather  think  that  our  thriving  traile  was  thd 
cause  of  high  interest,  every  one  craving  money  to 
employ  in  a  profitable  connnerce.  But  this,  I  think, 
I  may  reasonably  infer  from  it,  That  lowering  of  in- 
terest is  not  a  sure  way  to  improve  either  our  trade 
or  wealth. 

•  «  •  •  • 

I  have  heard  it  brought  for  a  reason  why  interest 
should  be  reduced  to  four  per  cent.  "  that  therebj 
the  landholder,  who  bears  the  burthen  of  the  public, 
may  be  in  some  degree  easetl  by  the  falling  of  interest." 

This  argument  will  be  but  right,  if  you  say  it  will 
ease  the  borrower,  and  lay  the  loss  on  the  lender.  But 
it  concerns  not  the  land  in  general,  unless  you  will 
suppose  all  landholders  in  debt.  But  1  hope  we  may 
yet  think  that  men  in  England,  who  have  land,  have 
money  too ;  and  that  landed  men,  as  well  as  others, 
by  their  providence  and  good  husbandry,  accommo- 
dating their  expenses  to  their  income,  keep  themselves 
from  going  backwards  in  the  world. 

That  which  is  urged,  as  most  deserving  consideration 
and  remedy  in  the  case  is,  **  That  it  is  hard  and  un- 
reasonable, that  one,  who  has  mortgaged  half  his  land, 
should  yet  pay  taxes  for  the  whole,  whilst  the  mort- 
gage goes  away  with  the  clear  profit  of  a  high  in- 
terest."    To  this  I  answer, 

1.  That  if  any  man  has  run  himself  in  debt  for  the 
service  of  his  country,  it  is  fit  the  public  should  reim- 
burse him,  and  set  him  free.  This  is  a  case  that  be- 
comes the  public  justice,  that  men,  if  they  receive  no 
rewards,  should  at  least  be  kept  from  suffering,  in 
having  served  their  country.     But  I  do  not  remember 
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'te  polity  of  any  nation,  who  altered  their  constitution 
,  favour  of  those  whose  mismanagement  had  brought 
jem  behind-hand;  possibly,  as  thinking  the  public 
itle  beholden  to  tliose  who  had  misemployed  the 
ock  of  their  country  in  the  excess  of  their  private 
cpenses,  and  by  their  example  spread  a  fashion  that 
irries  ruin  with  it.  31  en's  paying  taxes  of  mortgaged 
nds  is  a  punishment  for  ill  husbandry,  which  ought 
.  be  discouraged :  but  it  concerns  very  little  the  frugal 
id  the  thrifty. 

|;  2.  Another  thing  to  be  said  in  reply  to  this  is,  that 

is  with  gentlemen  in  the  country  as  with  tradesmen 

( the  city.     If  they  will  own  titles  to  greater  estates 

lan  really  they  have,  it  is  their  own  faults,  and  there 

no  way  left  to  help  them  from  paying  for  them.   The 

medy  is  in  their  own  hands,  to  discharge  themselves 

hen  they  please ;  and  when  they  have  once  sold  their 

nd,  and  paid  their  debts,  they  will  no  longer  pay 

I  .xes  for  what  they  own  without  being  really  theirs. 

I  here  is  another  way  also  whereby  they  may  be  re- 

['2ved,  as  well  as  a  great  many  other  inconveniences 

I  medied,  and  that  is  by  a  registry ;  for  if  the  mort- 

lages  were  registered,  land-taxes  might  reach  them, 

(id  order  the  lender  to  pay  his  proportion. 

THE  STATE    OF  WAR. 

The  state  of  war  is  a  state  of  enmity  and  destruc- 
^n  :  and  therefore  declaring  by  word  or  action,  not 
pa>sionate  and  hasty,  but  a  sedate  settled  design 
)()ii  another  man's  life,  puts  him  in  a  state  of  war 
itli  him  against  whom  he  has  declared  such  an  in- 
ntion,  and  so  has  exposed  his  life  to  the  other's 
ower  to  be  laki-n  away  by  him,  or  any  one  that  joins 
ith  him  in  his  defence,  and  espouses  his  quarrel ;  it 
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being  reasonable  and  just  I  should  have  a  rigiit  in 
destroy  that  wliich  threatens  me  with  destructiou  : 
for,  by  the  fundamental  law  of  nature,  man  beir 
to  be  preserved  as  much  as  possible,  when  all  canno. 
be  preserved,  the  safety  of  the  innocent  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred :  and  one  n;ay  destroy  a  man  who  makes  war 
upon  him,  or  has  discovered  an  enmity  to  his  beirijj, 
for  the  same  reason  that  he  may  kill  a  wolf  or  a  lion  ; 
because  such  men  are  not  under  the  ties  of  the 
conmion  law  of  reason,  have  no  other  rule  but  that 
of  force  and  violence,  and  so  may  be  treated  as  bea.M^. 
of  prey,  those  dangerous  and  noxious  creatures,  that 
will  be  sure  to  destroy  him  whenever  he  falls  into 
their  power. 

And  hence  it  is,  that  he  who  attempts  to  get  an- 
other man  into  his  absolute  power,  does  thereby  put 
himself  into  a  state  of  war  with  him,  it  being  to  be 
understood  as  a  declaration  of  a  design  upon  his  life  : 
for  I  have  reason  to  conclude,  that  he  who  would  get 
me  into  his  power  without  my  consent,  would  use  me 
as  he  pleased  when  he  had  got  me  there,  and  destroy 
me  too  when  he  had  a  fancy  to  it ;  for  nobotly  can 
desire  to  liave  me  in  his  absolute  power,  unless  it  be 
to  compel  me  by  force  to  that  which  is  against  the 
right  of  my  freedom,  i.  c.  make  me  a  slave.  To  be  free 
from  such  force  is  the  only  security  of  my  preserva- 
tion ;  and  reason  bids  me  look  on  him  as  an  enemy 
to  my  preservation,  who  would  take  away  that  freetlom 
which  is  the  fence  to  it;  so  that  he  who  makes  an 
attempt  to  enslave  me,  thereby  puts  himself  into  a 
state  of  war  with  me.  He  that,  in  the  state  of  nature, 
would  take  away  the  freedom  that  belongs  to  any  one 
in  that  state,  must  necessarily  be  supposed  to  have  a 
design  to  take  away  every  thing  else,  that  freedom 
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being  the  foundation  of  all  the  rest ;  as  he  that,  in  the 
state  of  society,  would  take  away  tlie  freedom  belong- 
ing to  those  of  that  society  or  commonwealth,  must  be 
supposed  to  design  to  take  away  from  them  every 
thing  else,  and  so  be  looked  on  as  in  a  state  of  war. 

This  makes  it  lawful  for  a  man  to  kill  a  thief,  who 
has  not  in  the  least  hurt  him,  nor  declared  any  design 
upon  his  life,  any  farther  than  by  use  of  force,  so  to 
get  him  in  his  power  as  to  take  away  his  money,  or 
what  he  pleases,  from  him ;  because  using  force, 
where  he  has  no  right,  to  get  me  into  his  power,  let 
his  pretence  be  what  it  will,  I  have  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  he,  who  would  take  away  my  liberty,  would 
not,  when  he  had  me  in  his  power,  take  away  every 
thing  else.  And  therefore  it  is  lawful  for  me  to  treat 
him  as  one  who  has  put  himself  into  a  state  of  war 
with  me,  i.  e,  kill  him  if  I  can ;  for  to  that  hazard 
does  he  justly  expose  himself,  whoever  introduces  a 
state  of  war,  and  is  aggressor  in  it. 

And  here  we  have  the  plain  difference  between  the 
state  of  nature  and  the  state  of  war,  which,  however 
some  men  have  confounded,  are  as  far  distant  as  a 
state  of  peace,  good  will,  mutual  assistance  and  pre- 
servation, and  a  state  of  enmity,  malice,  violence,  and 
mutual  destruction,  are  one  from  another.  JMen 
living  together  according  to  reason,  without  a  com- 
mon superior  on  earth,  without  authority  to  judge 
between  them,  is  properly  the  state  of  nature.  But 
force,  or  a  declared  design  of  force,  upon  the  person  of 
another,  where  there  is  no  common  superior  on  earth 
to  appeal  to  for  relief,  is  the  state  of  war :  and  it  is 
the  want  of  such  an  appeal  gives  a  man  the  right  of 
war  even  against  an  aggressor,  though  he  be  in  so- 
ciety, and  a  fellow  subject. 

K 
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THE  WILL  DETERMIXED  BY  UNEASINESS. 

It  seems  so  established  and  settled  a  maxim  by  the 
general  consent  of  all  mankind,  that  good,  the  greater 
good,  determines  the  will,  that  I  do  not  at  all  wonder 
that  when  I  first  published  my  thoughts  on  this  sub- 
ject, I  took  it  for  granted :  and  I  imagine,  that  by  a 
great  many  I  shall  be  thought  more  excusable  tor 
having  then  done  so,  than  that  now  I  have  venturetl 
to  recede  from  so  received  an  opinion.  But  yet,  upon 
a  stricter  inquiry,  I  am  forced  to  conclude,  that  good, 
the  greater  goml,  though  apprehended  and  acknow- 
ledged to  be  so,  does  not  determine  the  will,  until  our 
desire,  raised  proportionably  to  it,  makes  us  uneasy 
in  the  want  of  it.  Convince  a  man  ever  so  much,  that 
plenty  has  an  advantage  over  poverty ;  make  him  see 
and  own,  that  the  handsome  conveniences  of  life  are 
better  than  nasty  penury ;  yet  as  long  as  he  is  content 
with  the  latter,  and  finds  no  uneasiness  in  it,  he 
moves  not ;  his  will  never  is  detennined  to  any  action 
that  shall  bring  him  out  of  it.  Let  a  man  be  ever  so 
well  persuaded  of  the  advantages  of  virtue,  that  it  is 
as  necessary  to  a  man  who  has  any  great  aims  in  this 
world,  or  hopes  in  the  next,  as  food  to  life ;  yet  until 
he  hungers  and  thirsts  after  righteousness,  until  he 
feels  an  uneasiness  in  the  want  of  it,  his  will  will  not 
be  determined  to  any  action  in  pursuit  of  this  con- 
fessed greater  good ;  but  any  other  uneasiness  he  feels 
in  himself,  shall  take  place,  and  carry  his  will  to  other 
actions.  On  the  other  side,  let  a  drunkard  see  that 
his  health  decays,  his  estate  wastes  ;  discredit  and 
diseases,  and  the  want  of  all  things,  even  of  his  be- 
loved drink,  attends  him  in  the  course  he  follows ;  yet 
the  returns  of  uneasiness  to  miss  his  companions,  the 
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habitual  thirst  after  his  cups  at  the  usual  time,  drives 
"him  to  the  tavern,  though  he  has  in  his  view  the  loss 
of  health  and  plenty,  and  perhaps  of  the  joys  of  an- 
other life:  the  least  of  which  is  no  inconsiderable 
good,  but  such,  as  he  confesses,  is  far  greater  than  the 
tickling  of  his  palate  with  a  glass  of  wine,  or  the  idle 
chat  of  a  soaking  club.  It  is  not  want  of  viewing  the 
greater  good  ;  for  he  sees  and  acknowledges  it,  and  in 
the  intervals  of  his  drinking  hours,  will  take  resolu- 
tion to  pursue  the  greater  gootl ;  but  when  the  uneasi- 
ness to  miss  his  accustomed  delight  returns,  the 
greater  acknowledged  good  loses  its  hold,  and  the  pre- 
sent uneasiness  determines  the  will  to  the  accustomed 
action  ;  which  thereby  gets  stronger  footing  to  prevail 
against  the  next  occasion,  though  he,  at  the  same 
time,  makes  secret  promises  to  himself,  that  he  will 
do  so  no  more :  this  is  the  last  time  he  will  act  against 
the  attainment  of  those  greater  goods.  And  thus  he 
is,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  state  of  that  unhappy 
complainer,  '  \'ideo  meliora  proboque,  deteriora  se- 
quor:'  which  sentence,  allowed  for  true,  and  made 
good  by  constant  experience,  may  this,  and  possibly 
no  other  way,  be  easily  made  intelligible. 

WIT  AND  JUDGMENT. 

How  much  the  imperfection  of  accurately  discrimi- 
nating ideas  one  from  another  lies,  either  in  the  dul- 
ness,  or  faults  of  the  organs  of  sense,  or  want  of 
acuteness,  exercise,  or  attention  in  the  understanding, 
or  hastiness  and  precipitancy  natural  to  some  tempers, 
I  will  not  here  examine :  it  suffices  to  take  notice, 
that  this  is  one  of  the  operations  that  the  mind 
may  reflect  on,  and  observe  in  itself.  It  is  of  that 
consequence ,  to  its  other  knowledge,  that  so  far  as 
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this  faculty  is  in  itself  dull,  or  not  rightly  made  use 
of,  for  the  distinguishing  one  thing  from  anotiicr, 
so  far  our  notions  are  confused,  and  our  reason  ami 
judgment  disturbed  or  misled.  If  in  having  uur 
ideas  in  the  memory  ready  at  hand,  consists  quick- 
ness of  parts  ;  in  this  of  having  them  unconfused,  and 
being  able  nicely  to  distinguish  one  thing  from  an- 
other,  whore  there  is  but  the  least  difference,  consi>>tv 
in  a  great  measure,  the  exactness  of  judgment,  ami 
clearness  of  reason,  which  is  to  be  observed  in  one 
man  above  another.  And  hence,  perhaps,  may  be 
given  some  reason  of  that  common  observation,  that 
men  who  have  a  great  deal  of  wit,  and  prompt  memo- 
ries, have  not  always  the  clearest  judgment,  or  deepest 
reason.  For  wit  lying  most  in  the  assemblage  of 
ideas,  and  putting  those  together  with  (juickness  and 
variety,  wherein  can  be  found  any  resemblance  or 
congruity,  thereby  to  make  up  pleasant  pictures,  and 
agreeable  visions,  in  the  fancy :  judgment,  on  the 
contrary,  lies  quite  on  the  other  side,  in  separating 
carefully,  one  from  another,  ideas  wherein  can  be 
found  the  least  difference,  thereby  to  avoid  being 
misled  by  similitude,  and,  by  affinity,  to  take  one 
thing  for  another.  This  is  a  way  of  proceeding  quite 
contrary  to  metaphor  and  allusion,  wherein,  for  the 
most  part,  lies  that  entertainment  and  pleasantry  of 
wit,  which  strikes  so  lively  on  the  fancy,  and,  there- 
fore, is  so  acceptable  to  all  people ;  because  its  beauty 
appears  at  first  sight,  and  there  is  required  no  labour 
of  thought  to  examine  what  truth  or  reason  there  is 
in  it.  The  mind,  without  looking  any  farther,  rests 
satisfied  with  the  agreeableness  of  the  picture,  and  the 
gaiety  of  the  fancy  :  and  it  is  a  kind  of  an  afTront  to 
go  about  to  examine  it  by  the  severe  rules  of  truth 
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and  good  reason ;  whereby  it  appears,  that  it  consists 
in  something  that  is  not  perfectly  conformable  to  them. 

THE   ABUSE  OF  AVOKDS. 

Besides  the  imperfection  that  is  naturally  in  lan- 
guage, and  the  obscurity  and  confusion  that  is  so  hard 
to  be  avoided  in  the  use  of  words,  there  are  several 
wilful  faults  and  neglects,  which  men  are  guilty  of, 
in  this  way  of  communication,  whereby  they  render 
these  signs  less  clear  and  distinct  in  their  signification 
than  naturally  they  need  to  be. 

First,  in  this  kind,  the  first  and  most  palpable 
abuse  is,  the  using  of  words  without  clear  and  distinct 
ideas,  or,  which  is  worse,  signs  without  any  thing 
signified.     Of  these  there  are  two  sorts  : 

I.  One  may  observe,  in  all  languages,  certain  words 
that,  if  they  be  examined,  will  be  found,  in  their  first 
original,  and  their  appropriated  use,  not  to  stand  for 
any  clear  and  distinct  ideas.  These,  for  the  most 
part,  the  several  sects  of  philosophy  and  religion  have 
introduced.  For  their  authors,  or  promoters,  either 
affecting  something  singular,  and  out  of  the  way  of 
common  apprehensions,  or  to  support  some  strange 
opinions,  or  cover  some  weakness  of  their  hypothesis, 
seldom  fail  to  coin  new  words,  and  such  as,  when  they 
come  to  be  examined,  may  justly  be  called  insigni- 
ficant terms.  For  having  either  had  no  determinate 
collection  of  ideas  annexed  to  them,  when  they  were 
first  indented  ;  or  at  least  such  as,  if  well  examined, 
will  be  found  inconsistent,  it  is  no  wonder  if,  after- 
wards, in  the  vulgar  use  of  the  same  party,  they 
remain  empty  sounds,  with  little  or  no  signification, 
amongst  .♦hose  who  think  it  enough  to  have  them 
often  in  their  mouths,  as  the  distinguishing  characters 
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of  their  church,  or  school,  without  much  troubling 
their  heads  to  examine  what  arc  the  precise  ideas  ihty 
stand  for. 

«  •  •  •  • 

Others  there  be,  who  extend  this  abuse  yet  far. 
ther,  who  take  so  little  csu-e  to  lay  by  words,  which  in 
their  primary  notation  have  scarce  any  clear  and  di- 
stinct idea  which  they  are  annexed  to,  that  by  an 
unpardonable  negligence,  they  familiarly  use  words 
which  the  propriety  of  lan^»uage  has  atiixed  to  very 
important  ideas,  without  any  distinct  meaning  at  all. 
\\'isdom,  glory,  grace,  Sec.  are  words  frequent  enough 
in  every  man's  mouth ;  but  if  a  great  many  of  those 
who  use  them  should  be  asked  what  they  mean  by 
them,  they  would  be  at  a  stand,  and  not  know 
what  to  answer ;  a  plain  proof,  that,  though  they  have 
learned  those  sounds,  and  have  them  ready  at  their 
tongue's  end,  yet  there  are  no  determined  ideas  laid 
up  in  their  minds,  which  are  to  be  expressed  to  others 
by  them. 

IMen  having  been  accustomed  from  their  cradles  to 
learn  words,  which  are  easily  got  and  retained,  before 
they  knew,  or  had  framed,  the  complex  ideas  to  which 
they  were  annexed,  or  which  were  to  be  found  in  the 
things  they  were  thought  to  stand  for,  they  usually 
continue  to  do  so  all  their  lives ;  and  without  taking 
the  pains  necessary  to  settle  in  their  minds  determined 
ideas,  they  use  their  words  for  such  unsteady  and 
confused  notions  as  they  have,  contenting  thanselves 
with  the  same  words  other  people  use,  as  if  their  very 
sound  necessarily  carried  with  it  constantly  the  same 
meaning.  This,  though  men  make  a  shift  with  in 
the  ordinary  occurrences  of  life,  where  they  find  it 
necessary  to  be  understood,  and,  therefore,  they  make 
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sij^ns  till  they  are  so :  yet  this  insignificancy  in  their 
words,  when  tliey  come  to  reason  concerning  either 
their  tenets  or  interest,  manifestly  fills  their  discourse 
^vith  abundance  of  empty  unintelligible  noise  and 
argon,  especially  in  moral  matters;  where  the  words, 
;or  the  most  part,  standing  for  arbitrary  and  numerous 
collections  of  ideas,  not  regularly  and  permanently 
united  in  nature,  their  bare  sounds  are  often  only 
thought  on,  or  at  least  very  obscure  and  uncertain 
notions  annexed  to  them. 

»  «  *  «  * 

Secondly,  Another  great  abuse  of  words,  is  incon- 
stancy in  the  use  of  them.     It  is  hard  to  find  a  dis- 
course written  upon  any  subject,  especially  of  contro- 
versy, wherein  one  shall  not  observe,  if  he  read  with 
attention,  the  same  words  (and  those  commonly  the 
most  material  in  the  discourse,  and  upon  which  the 
argument  turns)  used  sometimes  for  one  collection  of 
simple  ideas,  and  sometimes  for  another ;  which  is  a 
perfect  abuse  of  language.    Words  being  intended  for 
signs  of  my  ideas,  to  make  them  known  to  others, 
not  by  any  natural  signification,  but  by  a  voluntary 
imposition,  it  is  plain  cheat  and  abuse,  when  I  make 
them  stand  somethnes  for  one  thing,  and  sometimes 
for  another ;  the  wilful  doing  whereof  can  be  imputed 
to   nothing   but  great  folly,    or  greater  dishonesty. 
And  a  man,  in  his  accounts  with  another,  may,  with 
as  much  fairness,  make  the  characters  of  numbers 
stand  sometimes  for  one,  and  sometimes  for  another, 
collection  of  units  {v.  g.  this  character  3  stand  some- 
times for  three,  sometimes  for  four,  and  sometimes 
for  eight)  as  in  his  discourse,  or  reasoning,  make  the 
same  words  stand  for  different  collections  of  simple 
ideas. 
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«  »  •  •  • 

Thirdly,  Another  abuse  of  language,  is  an  affected 
obscurity,  by  eitlier  applying  old  words  to  new  and 
unusual  significations,  or  introducing  new  and  am- 
biguous  terms,  without  defining  either ;  or  else  putting 
them  so  together,  as  may  confound  their  ordinary 
meaning.  Though  the  peripatetic  philosophy  has 
been  most  eminent  in  this  way,  yet  other  sects  have 
not  been  wholly  clear  of  it.  There  are  scarce  any  of 
them  that  are  not  cumbered  with  some  difficulties 
(such  is  the  imperfection  of  human  knowledge),  which 
they  have  been  fain  to  cover  with  obscurity  of  terms, 
and  to  confound  the  signification  of  words,  which, 
like  a  mist  before  people's  eyes,  might  hinder  their 
weak  parts  from  being  discovered. 

«  *  «  •  * 

Fourthly,  Another  great  abuse  of  words,  is  the 
taking  them  for  things.  This,  though  it  in  some  de- 
gree concerns  all  names  in  general,  yet  more  particu- 
larly aftects  those  of  substances.  To  this  abuse,  those 
men  are  most  subject,  who  most  confine  their  thoughts 
to  any  one  system,  and  give  themselves  up  into  a  firm 
belief  of  the  perfection  of  any  received  hypothesis ; 
whereby  they  come  to  be  persuaded,  that  the  terms  of 
that  sect  are  so  suited  to  tlie  nature  of  things,  that 
they  perfectly  correspond  with  their  real  existence. 
Who  is  there,  that  has  been  bred  up  in  the  peripatetic 
philosophy,  who  does  not  think  the  ten  names  under 
which  are  ranked  the  ten  predicaments,  to  be  exactly 
conformable  to  the  nature  of  things  ?  AV^ho  is  there 
of  that  school,  that  is  not  persuaded,  that  substantial 
forms,  vegetative  souls,  abhorrence  of  a  vacuum,  in- 
tentional species,  &c.,  are  something  real  ?  These 
words  men   have  learned  from  their  very  entrance 
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upon  knowledge,  and  have  found  their  masters  and 
systems  lay  great  stress  upon  them ;  and  therefore 
they  cannot  quit  the  opinion,  that  they  are  conform- 
able  to  nature,  and  are  the  representations  of  some- 
thing that  really  exists. 

•  »  »  »  » 
Fifthly,  Another  abuse  of  words  is  the  setting  them 

in  the  place  of  things,  which  they  do  or  can  by  no 
means  signify. 

*  •  *  *  * 
Sixthly,  There  remains  yet  another  more  general, 

though  perhaps  less  observed,  abuse  of  words;  and 
that  is,  that  men  having  by  a  long  and  familiar  use 
annexed  to  them  certain  ideas,  they  are  apt  to  ima- 
gine so  near  and  necessary  a  connexion  between  the 
names  and  the  signification  they  use  them  in,  that 
they  forwardly  suppose  one  cannot  but  understand 
what  their  meaning  is:  and  therefore  one  ought  to 
acquiesce  in  the  words  delivered,  as  if  it  were  past 
doubt,  that  in  the  use  of  those  common  received 
sounds,  the  speaker  and  hearer  had  necessarily  the 
same  precise  ideas.  Whence  presuming,  that  when 
they  have  in  discourse  used  any  term,  they  have 
thereby,  as  it  were,  set  before  others  the  very  thing 
they  talk  of.  And  so  likewise  taking  the  words  of 
others,  as  naturally  standing  for  just  what  they  them- 
selves  have  been  accustomed  to  apply  them  to,  they 
never  trouble  themselves  to  explain  their  own,  or 
understand  clearly ; others'  meaning.  From  whence 
commonly  proceed  noise  and  wrangling,  without  im- 
provement or  information ;  whilst  men  take  words  to 
be  the  constant  regular  marks  of  agreed  notions,  which 
in  truth  are  no  more  but  the  voluntary  and  unsteady 
signs  of  their  own  ideas.     And  yet  men   think  it 

k2 
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Strange,  if  in  discourse,  or  (where  it  is  often  abso- 
lutely necessary)  in  dispute,  one  sometimes  asks  the 
meaning  of  their  terms :  though  the  arguings  one  may 
every  day  observe  in  conversation,  make  it  evident, 
that  there  are  few  names  of  complex  ideas,  which  any 
two  men  use  for  the  same  just  precise  collection.  It 
is  hard  to  name  a  word  which  will  not  be  a  clear  in- 
stance of  this.  Life  is  a  term :  none  more  familiar. 
Any  one  almost  would  take  it  for  an  affront,  to  be 
asked  what  he  meant  by  it.  And  yet  if  it  comes  in 
(juestion,  whether  a  plant,  that  lies  ready  formed  in 
the  seed,  have  life ;  whether  the  embryo  of  an  egg 
before  incubation,  or  a  man  in  a  swoon  without  sense 
or  motion,  be  alive,  or  no  ?  it  is  easy  to  perceive,  that 
a  clear  distinct  settled  idea  does  not  always  accompany 
the  use  of  so  known  a  word,  as  that  of  life  is.  Some 
gross  and  confused  conceptions  men  indeed  ortlinarily 
have,  to  which  they  apply  the  common  words  of  their 
language,  and  such  a  loose  use  of  their  words  serves 
them  well  enough  in  their  ordinary  discourses  or 
affairs.  But  this  is  not  sufficient  for  philosophical 
inquiries.  Knowledge  and  reasoning  require  precise 
determinate  ideas.  And  though  men  will  not  be  so 
importunately  dull,  as  not  to  understand  what  others 
say,  without  demanding  an  explication  of  their  terms ; 
nor  so  troublesomely  critical,  as  to  correct  others  in 
the  use  of  the  words  they  receive  from  them ;  yet 
where  truth  and  knowledge  are  concerned  in  the  case, 
I  know  not  what  fault  it  can  be  to  desire  the  explica- 
tion of  words,  whose  sense  seems  dubious ;  or  why  a 
man  should  be  ashamed  to  own  his  ignorance,  in  what 
sense  another  man  uses  his  words,  since  he  has  no 
other  way  of  certainly  knowing  it,  but  by  being  in. 
formed.     This  abuse  of  taking  words  upon  trust  has 
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,()\vhcre  spread  so  far,  nor  with  so  ill  effects,  as 
ainongst  men  of  letters.  The  multiplication  and 
i)l)stinacy  of  disputes,  which  have  so  laid  waste  the 
intellectual  world,  is  owing  to  nothing  more  than  to 
this  ill  use  of  words.  For  though  it  be  generally 
believed,  that  there  is  great  diversity  of  opinions  in 
the  volumes  and  variety  of  controversies  the  world  is 
distracted  with,  yet  the  most  I  can  find  that  the  con- 
tending learned  men  of  different  parties  do,  in  their 
arguings  one  with  another,  is,  that  they  speak  dif- 
ferent languages.  For  I  am  apt  to  imagine,  that 
when  any  of  them  quitting  terms,  think  upon  things, 
and  know  what  they  think,  they  think  all  the  same : 
though  perhaps  what  they  would  have,  be  different. 
•  «  «  «  « 

"WTiere  we  have  adequate  ideas,  and  where  there  is 
a  certain  and  discoverable  connexion  between  them, 
yet  we  are  often  ignorant,  for  want  of  tracing  those 
ideas  which  we  have,  or  may  have,  and  for  want  of 
finding  out  those  intermediate  ideas,  which  may  show 
us  what  habitude  of  agreement  or  disagreement  they 
have  one  with  another.  And  thus  many  are  ignorant 
of  mathematical  truths,  not  out  of  any  imperfection 
of  their  faculties,  or  uncertainty  in  the  things  them- 
selves, but  for  want  of  application  in  acquiring,  exa- 
mining, and  by  due  ways  comparing  those  ideas. 
That  which  has  most  contributed  to  hinder  the  due 
tracing  of  our  ideas,  and  finding  out  their  relations, 
and  agreements  or  disagreements  one  with  another, 
has  been,  I  suppose,  the  ill  use  of  words.  It  is  im- 
possible that  men  should  ever  truly  seek,  or  certainly 
discover,  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  ideas 
themselves,  whilst  their  thoughts  flutter  about,  or 
stick  only  in,  sounds  of  doubtful  and  uncertain  signi- 
fications.   ^Mathematicians,  abstracting  their  thoughts 
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from  names,  and  accustoming  themselves  to  set  before 
their  minds  the  ideas  themselves  that  they  would  con- 
sider,  and  not  sounds  instead  of  them,  have  avoided 
thereby  a  great  part  of  that  perpkvity,  puddcring, 
and  confusion,  which  have  so  much  hindered  men*s 
progress  in  other  parts  of  knowledge.  For  whilst 
they  stick  in  words  of  undetermined  and  uncertain 
signification,  they  are  unable  to  disti:  guish  true  trom 
false,  certain  from  probable,  consisunt  from  incon- 
sistent, in  their  own  opinions.  This  having  been  the 
fate  or  misfortune  of  a  great  part  of  men  of  letters, 
the  increase  brought  into  the  stock  of  real  knowledge 
has  been  very  little,  in  proportion  to  the  schools,  dis- 
putes, and  writings,  the  world  has  been  tilled  with ; 
whilst  students,  being  lost  in  the  great  wood  of  words, 
knew  not  whereabouts  they  were,  how  far  their  dis- 
coveries were  advanced,  or  what  was  wanting  in  their 
own,  or  the  general  stock  of  knowledge.  Had  men, 
in  the  discoveries  of  the  material,  done  as  they  have 
in  those  of  the  intellectual  world,  involved  in  all  the 
obscurity  of  uncertain  and  doubtful  ways  of  talking, 
volumes  writ  of  navigation  and  voyages,  theories  and 
stories  of  zones  and  tides,  multiplied  and  disputed ; 
nay,  ships  built,  and  fleets  sent  out,  would  never  have 
taught  us  the  way  beyond  the  line ;  and  the  antipodes 
would  be  still  as  much  unknown,  a^^  when  it  was  de- 
clared heresy  to  hold  there  were  any. 

CENSORIOUS  ZEALOTS. 

I  have  been  pretty  large  in  making  this  matter 
plain,  that  they  who  are  so  forward  to  bestow  hard 
censures  or  names  on  the  opinions  of  those  who 
differ  from  them,  may  consider  whether  sometimes 
they  are  not  more  due  to  their  own ;  and  that  they 
may  be  persuaded  a  little  to  temper  that  heat,  which, 
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supposing  the  truth  in  their  current  opinions,  gives 
thcni,  as  they  think,  a  right  to  lay  what  impu- 
tations they  please  on  those  who  would  fairly  ex- 
amine the  grounds  they  stand  upon.  For  talking 
with  a  supposition  and  insinuations,  that  truth  and 
knowledge,  nay,  and  religion  too,  stands  and  falls 
with  their  systems,  is  at  best  but  an  imperious  way 
of  begging  the  question,  and  assuming  to  themselves, 
under  the  pretence  of  zeal  for  the  cause  of  God,  a  title 
to  infallibility.  It  is  very  becoming  that  men's  zeal 
for  truth  should  go  as  far  as  their  proofs,  but  not 
go  for  proofs  themselves.  He  that  attacks  received 
opinions,  with  any  thing  but  fair  arguments,  may,  I 
own,  be  justly  suspected  not  to  mean  well,  nor  to  be 
led  by  the  love  of  truth ;  but  the  same  may  be  said 
of  him  too  who  so  defends  them.  An  error  is  not  the 
better  for  being  common,  nor  truth  the  worse  for  having 
lain  neglected:  and  if  it  were  put  to  the  vote  any 
where  in  the  world,  I  doubt,  as  things  are  managed, 
whether  truth  would  have  the  majority ;  at  least, 
whilst  the  authority  of  men,  and  not  the  examination 
of  things,  must  be  its  measure. 

CHAHACTEn  OF  DR. POCOCKE. 

The  Christian  world -is  a  witness  of  his  great  learn- 
ing, that  the  works  he  published  would  not  suffer  to 
be  concealed :  nor  could  his  devotion  and  piety  lie 
hid,  and  be  unobserved  in  a  college,  where  his  con- 
stant and  regular  assistuig  at  the  cathedral  service, 
never  interrupted  by  sharpness  of  weather,  and  scarce 
restrained  by  downright  want  of  health,  showed  the 
temper  and  disposition  of  his  mind. 

But  his  other  virtues  and  excellent  qualities  had  so 
strong  and  close  a  covering  of  modesty  and  unaffected 
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humility,  that,  though  they  shone  the  brighter  to 
those  who  had  the  opportunities  to  be  more  intimately 
acquainted  with  him,  and  eyes  to  discern  and  distin- 
guish solidity  from  show,  and  esteem  virtue  that 
sought  not  reputation;  yet  they  were  the  less  taken 
notice  and  talked  of  by  the  generality  of  those  to 
whom  he  was  not  wholly  unknown.  Not  that  he  was 
ut  all  close  and  reserved ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
readiest  to  communicate  to  any  one  that  consulted 
him. 

Indeed  he  was  not  forward  to  talk,  nor  even  would 
be  the  leading  man  in  the  discourse,  though  it  were  on 
a  subject  that  he  understood  better  than  any  one  ot'  the 
company;  and  would  often  content  himself  to  sit  still 
and  heiu:  others  debate  matters  which  he  himself  was 
more  a  master  of.  He  had  often  the  silence  of  a 
learner,  where  he  had  the  knowledge  of  a  master ;  and 
not  with  a  design,  as  is  often,  that  the  ignorance  any 
one  betrayed  might  give  him  the  opportunity  to  dis- 
play his  own  knowledge,  with  the  more  lustre  and  ad- 
vantage, to  their  shame,  or  censure  them  when  they 
were  gone.  For  these  arts  of  triumph  and  ostentation, 
frequently  practised  by  men  of  skill  and  ability,  were 
utterly  unknown  to  him.  It  was  very  seldom  that  he 
contradicted  any  one ;  or  if  it  were  necessary  at  any  time 
to  inform  any  one  better,  who  was  in  a  mistake,  it  was 
in  so  soft  and  gentle  a  manner,  that  it  had  nothing  of 
the  air  of  dispute  or  correction ,  and  seemed  to  have  little 
of  opposition  in  it.  I  never  heard  him  say  any  thing 
that  put  any  one  that  was  present  the  least  out  of  coun- 
tenance ;  nor  even  censure,  or  so  much  as  speak  dimi- 
nish ingly,  of  any  one  that  was  absent. 

He  was  a  man  of  no  irregular  appetites.     If  he  in- 
dulged any  one  too  much,  it  was  that  of  study,  which 
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Ihis  wife  would  often  complain  of  (and  I  think  not 
without  reason),  that  a  due  consideration  of  his  agf? 
and  health  could  not  make  him  abate, 
:  Though  he  was  a  man  of  the  greatest  temperance 
|in  himself,  and  the  farthest  from  ostentation  and  vanity 
|in  his  way  of  living  ;  yet  he  waa  of  a  liberal  mind, 
and  given  to  hospitality ;  which,  considering  the 
pmallncss  of  his  prefennents,  and  the  numerous  family 
lof  children  he  had  to  provide  for,  might  be  thought 
to  have  out-done  those  who  made  more  noise  and 
show. 

His  name,  which  was  in  great  esteem  beyond  sea, 
and  that  deservedly,  drew  on  him  visits  from  all 
foreigners  of  learning,  who  came  to  Oxford  to  see  that 
university.  They  never  failed  to  be  highly  satisfied 
with  his  great  knowledge  and  civility,  which  was  not 
always  without  expense. 

Though  at  the  restoration  of  King  Charles,  when 
preferment  rainCd  down  upon  some  men's  heads,  his 
merits  were  overlooked  or  forgotten,  that  he  was  barely 
restored  to  what  was  his  before,  ^without  receiving  any 
new  preferment  then,  or  at  any  time  after ;  yet  I  never 
heard  him  take  any  the  least  notice  of  it,  or  make  the 
least  complaint  in  a  case  that  would  have  grated  sorely 
on  some  men's  patience,  and  have  filled  their  mouths 
with  murmuring,  and  their  lives  with  discontent.  But 
he  was  always  unaffectedly  cheerful ;  no  marks  of  any 
thing  that  lay  heavy  at  his  heart,  for  his  being  neg- 
lected, ever  broke  from  him.  He  was  so  far  from 
having  any  displeasure  lie  concealed  there,  that  when- 
ever any  expressions  of  dissatisfaction,  for  what  they 
thought  hard  usage,  broke  from  others  in  his  presence, 
he  always  diverted  the  discourse;  and  if  it  were  any 
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body  with   whom  he  thought   he  might  take  t\ 
liberty,  he  silenced  it  with  visible  marks  of  dislike. 

Though  he  was  not,  as  I  said,  a  forward,  nmch  It  >  > 
an  assuming  talker ;  yet  he  was  the  farthest  in  tlie 
world  from  being  sullen  or  morose,  lie  would  talk 
very  freely,  and  very  well,  of  all  parts  of  leamin;,', 
besides  that  wherein  he  was  known  to  excel.  But  this 
was  not  all ;  he  could  discourse  very  well  of  other 
things.  He  was  not  unacquainted  with  the  world, 
though  he  made  no  show  of  it. 

His  backwardness  to  meddle  in  other  people's  mat- 
ters, or  to  enter  into  debates,  where  names  and  persons 
were  brought  upon  the  stage,  and  judgments  and  cen- 
sure were  hardly  avoided,  concealed  his  abilities,  in 
matters  of  business  and  conduct,  from  most  people. 
But  yet  I  can  truly  say,  that  I  knew  not  any  one  in 
that  university,  whom  I  would  more  willingly  consult, 
in  any  attair  that  required  consideration,  nor  whose 
opinion  I  thought  it  better  worth  hearing  than  his,  if 
he  could  be  drawn  to  enter  into  it,  and  give  his' 
advice. 

Though  in  company  he  never  used  himself,  nor 
willingly  heard  from  others,  any  personal  reflections 
on  other  men,  though  set  off  with  a  sharpness  that 
usually  tickles,  and  by  most  men  is  mistaken  for  the 
best,  if  not  the  only  seasoning  of  pleasant  conversa- 
tion: yet  he  would  often  bear  his  part  in  innocent 
mirth,  and,  by  some  apposite  and  diverting  story,  con- 
tinue and  heighten  the  good-humour. 

I  shall  give  you  an  instance  of  it  in  a  story  of  his, 
which  on  this  occasion  comes  to  my  mind ;  and  I  tell 
it  you  not  as  belonging  to  his  life,  but  that  it  may 
give  you  some  part  of  his  character ;   which,  possibly, 
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the  very  serious  temper  of  this  good  man  may  be  apt 
to  make  men  oversee.  The  story  was  this :  There 
was  at  C'orpus-Christi  College,  when  he  was  a  young 
man  there,  a  proper  fellow,  with  a  long  grey  beard, 
that  was  porter  of  the  college.  A  waggish  fellow- 
commoner  of  the  house  would  be  often  handling  and 
stroking  this  grey  beard,  and  jestingly  told  the  porter, 
he  would,  one  of  these  days,  fetch  it  off.  The  porter, 
who  took  his  beard  for  the  great  ornament  that  added 
grace  and  authority  to  his  person,  could  scarce  hear 
jthe  mention,  in  jest,  of  his  beard  being  cut  off,  with 
any  patience.  However  he  could  not  escape  the  mortal 
agony  that  such  a  loss  would  cause  hun.  The  fatal 
t  hour  came ;  and  see  what  happened.  The  young 
I  gentleman,  as  the  porter  was  standing  at  the  college- 
gate  with  other  people  about  him,  took  hold  of  his 
beard  with  his  left  hand,  and  with  a  pair  of  scissars, 
which  he  had  ready  in  his  right  hand,  did  that  exe- 
cution, that  the  porter  and  by-stand  ers  heard  the 
cutting  of  scissars,  and  saw  a  handful  of  grey  hairs 
fall  to  the  ground.  The  porter,  on  that  sight,  in  the 
utmost  rage,  ran  immediately  away  to  the  president 
of  the  college ;  and  there,  with  a  loud  and  lamentable 
outcry,  desired  justice  to  be  done  on  the  gentleman- 
commoner,  for  the  great  indignity  and  injury  he  had 
iieceived  from  him.  The  president  demanding  what 
harm  the  other  had  done,  the  porter  replied,  An  affront 
never  to  be  forgiven  ;  he  had  cut  off  his  beard.  The 
president,  not  without  laughing,  told  him  that  his 
barber  was  a  bungler,  and  that  therefore  he  would 
do  him  that  justice,  that  he  should  have  nothing  for 
his  pains,  having  done  his  work  so  negligently ;  for 
he  had  left  him,  for  aught  he  could  see,  after  all  his 
.cutting,  the  largest  and  most  reverend  beard  in  the 
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town.  The  porter,  scarce  able  to  believe  what  h 
said,  put  up  his  hand  to  his  chin,  on  which  he  tbuni 
as  fwll  a  grown  beard  as  ever.  Out  of  countenanc 
for  his  complaint  for  want  of  a  beard,  he  sneake< 
away,  and  would  not  show  his  face  for  some  tini 
after. 

The  contrivance  of  the  young  gentleman  was  inno 
cent  and  ingenious,  lie  had  provided  a  handful  o 
white  horse-hair,  which  he  cut,  under  the  covert  o 
the  other's  beard,  and  so  let  it  drop,  which  the  test] 
fellow,  without  any  further  examination,  concludet 
to  be  of  his  own  growth ;  and  so,  with  open  mouth 
drew  on  himself  every  one's  laughter;  which  couk 
not  be  refused  to  such  sad  complaints  and  so  reverent 
a  beard. 

Speaking  of  the  expedite  way  of  justice  in  Turkey 
he  told  this  pleasant  story;  whereof  he  was  an  eye. 
witness  at  Aleppo.  A  fellow  who  was  carrying  aboui 
bread  to  sell,  at  the  turn  of  a  street  spying  the  cadet 
coming  towards  him,  set  down  his  basket  of  bread 
and  betook  himself  to  his  heels.  The  cadee  comint: 
on,  and  Hading  the  basket  of  bread  in  his  way,  badt 
some  of  his  under-otlicers  weigh  it  (for  he  always  goe; 
attended,  for  present  execution  of  any  fault  he  shal 
meet  with);  who  finding  it  as  it  should  be,  left  it; 
and  went  on.  The  fellow  watching  at  the  corner  oj 
the  street,  what  would  become  of  his  bread,  when  he 
found  all  was  safe,  returned  to  his  basket.  The  by- 
standers  asked  him  why  he  ran  away,  his  bread  being 
weight  ?  That  was  more  than  I  knew,  says  he ;  for 
though  it  be  not  mine,  but  I  sell  it  for  another,  yet  il 
it  had  been  less  than  weight,  and  taken  upon  me,  I 
thought  I  should  have  been  drubbed. 

31  any  things  of  this  nature,  worth  notice,  would 
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i   often  drop  from  him  in  conversation,   which  would 
I  inform  the  world  of  several  particularities  concerning 
i  that  country  and  people,  among  whom  he  spent  se- 
ll veral  years.     You  will  pardon  me,  if  on  the  sudden 
J!  my  bad  memory  cannot,  after  such  a  distance  of  time, 
recollect  more  of  them.     Neither  perhaps  had  this 
now  occurred,  had  I  not,  on  an  occasion  that  revived 
I  it  in  my  memory  some  time  since  by  telling  it  to 
others,  refreshed  it  in  my  thoughts. 

I  know  not  whether  you  find  amongst  the  papers  of 
I  his,  that  are,  as  you  say,  put  into  your  hands,  any 
Arabic  proverbs,  translated  by  him.  He  has  told  me 
Ij!  that  he  had  a  collection  of  three  thousand,  as  I  re- 
member,  and  that  they  were  for  the  most  part  very 
good.  He  had,  as  he  intimated,  some  thoughts  of 
translating  them,  and  adding  some  notes,  where  they 
were  necessary  to  clear  any  obscurities ;  but  whether 
he  ever  did  any  thing  in  it  before  he  died,  I  have 
not  heard.  But  to  return  to  what  I  can  call  to  mind, 
and  recover  of  him. 

I  do  not  remember  that,  in  all  my  conversation  with 
him,  I  ever  saw  him  once  angry,  or  to  be  so  far  pro- 
voked as  to  change  colour  or  countenance,  or  tone  of 
voice.  Displeasing  actions  and  accidents  would  some- 
i  times  occur ;  tlicre  is  no  help  for  that ;  but  nothing 
of  that  kind  moved  him,  that  I  saw,  to  any  passionate 
words;  much  less  to  chiding  or  clamour.  His  life 
appeared  to  me  one  constant  calm. 

How  great  his  patience  was  in  his  long  and  dan- 
gerous lameness  (wherein  there  were  very  terrible  and 
painful  operations)  you  have,  no  doubt,  learnt  from 
others.  I  happened  to  be  absent  from  Oxford  most 
of  that  time ;  but  I  have  heard,  and  believed  it,  thai 
it  was  suitable  to  the  other  parts  of  his  life. 
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To  conclude,  I  can  say  of  him,  what  few  men  car 
say  of  any  friend  of  theirs,  nor  I  of  any  other  of  m} 
acquaintance,  that  I  do  not  remember  I  ever  saw  ii 
him  any  one  action  that  I  did,  or  could  in  my  owi 
mind  blame,  or  thought  amiss  in  him. 


THE   END. 
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